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Volume IV. 


KOTTE OKKALU. 

InTRODOCTIOX— InTEBNAI, STRITTfRE OK THE CasTE ]WaB- 
BiAOB Customs— UELK iioN Fuxerai. Customs - Octita- 
TiOK— F ood. 

T he Kotte Okkalus are found in the Sapar and 
Sorab taluks of the Shimojja distric*t as also 
above the Sahya<lris in tlie Sid«la|>ur and Sirsi 
taluks of North Canara. Tlu*y are so callod b(‘(*aus(‘ of 
the fact that they are employed in eoverins bunches 
of tender betel nuts with kottvs or baps made of f he. 
canvas-Iikc sheaths of the betel palm which sheIttT 
the fruit to preserve them from injur}’ by heavy 
rain. 

The caste has no endopamous grou])8, but the 
persons thrown out of this caste, have formjwl a 
separate group known as Bandenis, and have balls 
through females which closely resemble tho.se of the 
Halvakke Vakkal caste and are totemistie. The 
following are the names of .some of them — 

Setti bali . . . . ('handira liali (moon) 

Sirana bali llolo bali (rivor) 

(ianga bali .. Tolaiia bali (wolf) 

Hale bali (plantain). 

Persons belonging to the same bali cannot inter- 
marry. 
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Habriaob 

Customs. 


The initiative for marriage comes from the 
boy’s parents. When the marriage is settled, the 
first ceremony that is performed is the building of 
a fire-place or hearth on an auspicious day. This 
ceremony corresponds to the Vilya pmsthu of 
other castes. On an auspicious day, the boy’s 
father with a few of his castemen, goes to the 
house of the bride taking with him flowers, 
fruits, jewels and other aus]>icious things. They 
are received by the girl’s father, in whose house 
the castemen of the village assemble. The girl 
is dressed in the garments brought by the boy’s 
party, and is decked with jewels and flowers. She 
is seated on a plank, and gets her lap filled with the 
auspicious articles. The girl is then taken to the 
and there she constructs three or five fire 
places to which she offers flowers and incense, and 
finally prostrates before them. The boy’s father 
hands over some betel leaves with four rupees 
and an Ikkeri varaJum, to the headman of the easte 
who in turn gives it to the girl’s father. The latter 
retains the four rupees and gives the varahan to his 
daughter, who should keep this tied to her cloth 
till the marriage is over. After dinner, the bride- 
groom’s father returns to his village along with his 
party. The marriage ceremonies are the same as 
in other castes. On the second day after marriage, 
a dinner is given to the bride-groom’s party, after 
which betel leaves and arecanuts are distributed to 
the members of the village in the following order : 
sitne guru, yajaman, the castemen of the village, 
the authorities of kcUtemanes and guests. On the 
following day, the girl is taken to the husband’s 
house, and there she is fonnally handed over to her 
parents-in-law, who entertain the bride's party, her 
relations and friends. Widow marriage and poly- 
gamy are allowed, but polyandry is unknown. 
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They are Vaishnavas, and their gods ate Hutcha- 
raya of Shikarpur, and Venkataramana of Tirupati. 
They worship also all the village deities to whom 
they ofEer goats and cocks. 

The Kotte Okkalu burn their dead and they 
mourn for ten days. Either on the third or the fifth 
day, food-offerings are made to the spirit of the 
departed. Aimiial .4rd<ldhas are not j)erformcd for 
each individual ancestor, but on the Mahdlaya day 
food offerings and water are given to all the spirits 
of the dead. 

The members of the caste work in gardens and 
fields, and do not differ in condition from other cul- 
tivating castes. Both men and women dress like 
Halvakke vakkals, and like them, are simple, hard- 
working, thrifty and orderly. 

Kotte Okkalu eat sheep and goat, but rice and 
ragi are their staple foocl. They eat in the houses 
of Brahmans, Lingayets, and Vaisyas. Kmnbaras 
eat in their houses. 
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Introduc- 

tion. 


Origin and 
Tradition 

OF THE 

Caste. 


KUMBARA. 

lNTROI)IJf!TION — O rIOIN AND TRADITION OF THE Ca«TE — IN- 
TERNAL Structdre of the Caste- -Marriage Customs and 
Ceremonies — Puberty (Justoms — Widow Marriage — 
Adultery and Divorce— Birth (’brehonies -Inheritance 

AND Adoption Tribal Obiganization— Religion 

Death Ceremonies — Occupation — Social Status — ^Dress 
AND Ornaments — Conclusion. 

K umbaras are makers of earthem pots and tiles. 
They are found all over the State, and form 
an important section of the village community. 
The caste is commonly known as Kumbara, one 
group of which describe themselves as belonging 
to the family of Gunda Brahma, or Gmda Bhdktaru, 
while another section profess to be the descendants 
of Salivahana, the reputed originator of the Era of 
that name. Those that have embraced Lingayat 
faith are gradually disowning the name of Kumbara ; 
and when pressed for an answer, they say that they 
are Lingayats who have adopted the profession of 
pot-making. Kumbaras have no other names. The 
proper honorific suffix of their name is Setti ; hut 
ordinarily men add Appa, AyyaorAnna, and women 
Amma or Akka, to their names. Kumbara is from 
Sanskrit Kumbhakara, maker of pots, and the other 
names mentioned refer to their supposed descent 
from persons hearing those names. 

The progenitor of the caste is said to have been 
one (lundayya, also styled Gundabrahma. He is 
believed to have sprung from Gunda, or the fireplace 
in which the three gods of the Triad together offered 
sacrifice. He was appointed to make pots for the 
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use of men. The section that style themselves 
SSlivahanas separated from the main body in 
course of time. They trace their origin from 
SalivShana who is said to have been begotten by 
a Brahman to a damsel of the potter caste. A 
learned Brahman, while away from home, dis- 
covered that offspring impregnated at a ])articular 
moment would become a mighty king, and was 
hastening back to meet his wife. When he arrived 
at the bank of the Krishna, a storm overtook him, 
and he was obliged to seek shelter in the house of 
a potter. The luckly hour was fast approaching, 
and the Brahman became more and more uneasy 
The potter, on learning what it was that troubled 
the Brahman, begged him to allow his daughter 
to share the luck of the auspicious moment, and 
Salivahana was the result of the union. The child 
was left with his mother in the potter’s house, and 
was duly instructed in the trade. As he grew uj), 
however, he showed an inclination to neglect his 
proper work ,and took pleasure in manufacturing 
toy soldiers, horses and implements of war. lie 
stored them all carefully in a room, though his 
grandfather would have been glad, if the boy had 
devoted his time to the more useful work of making 
pots. The king of the country, who had a bad 
reputation as an oppressor of the poor, sent his 
messengers to extort money ; and when they reached 
the old potter’s house, SalvShana jeered at them, 
and drove them away with whips. The complahit 
reached the king who naturally got angry, and 
ordered a small company of men to raise the jmtter’s 
house to the ground, and to drag the presumptuous 
youth to his presence. The latter in the meanwhile 
had opened the door of his magazine and sprinkled 
holy water on the toys that he had stored there . The 
men and animals came to life, and a fully equipped 
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army was ready at his service. The king’s men were 
cut to pieces, and later on, the whole army was utterly 
routed and the king himself slain. SalivShana 
seized the throne, and ruled the country very 
successfully. 

There are three main endogamous groups among 
the Kumbaras : Telugu Knmbaras, otherwise known 
as Sajjana Kumbaras, Kannada Kumbaras, and 
LingSyet Kumbaras.* It is said that there are two 
more groups named Kudi])aita1a and Tamil Kum- 
baras. The former is a division found in almost 
all the castes, the women whereof wear their garment 
(Hire) so as to allow its loose end to fall on the right 
shoulder, and the latter division is linguistic and 
applies only to the Tamil speaking group, of whom 
there are a few in the State.! The members of the 
third division who wear the linga, are, for all 
practical purposes, Lingayats, following the rites and 
ceremonies peculiar to tliat caste, and having a 
Jangama as their priest. 

There is little doubt that the members of the 
Ijingayat section are recent converts frem the 
main community. Some, however, namely, the 
Sajjam section, state that they were all Lingayats 
originally, but lost rank by taking to drinking and 
flesh-eating. It is said that one of them who was 
possessed of extraordinary powers was put out of 
caste for indulging in these forbidden practices. 
To revenge liimself, he sent plague and pestilence 
amongst liis castemen and would not relent till 
most of them joined and partook of the forbidden 

* They are also called Panchama Ciunhhani and belong to the 
Qnnda Bnimmia family. Buchanan, Vol. I. Pages .*112.313. 

t Niligaraa, spoken of in the Oonaus Report of lOUl , wore, it appears, 
a group of KiimlmraH who used to dye cloth with indigo colour. This 
flection ifl now 8(*arcoly found in the State It is also reported that 
some Kumbaras drew toddy, and were hence called Idiga Kumbaras. 
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food and drink. Only a few who had fled from their 
homes remained Lingayats. 

Kannada Kiimbaras have a large number of 
exogamous clans, but many, especially those in 
the Mysore district, have forgotten their clan names, 
which, as usual, represent some material object, 
such as a plant or an animal. The members of a 
clan observe the usual prohibition against eating, 
cutting or otherwise interfering with the object 
representing it. A few of the clan names are given 
below : — 


1 . Kasturi 

2. Samantige 

3. Nagara 

4. Keiwlavaro 

5. ilavala 


. . Musk (kula) 

. . Crysaiit litMuum (kula) 
. . (^)hra (kula) 

. . Red lot us. 

. . Drug. 


It is said that the Sajjam Kumbaras had formerly 
one hundred and eight divisions, which were sub- 
sequently reduced to sixteen, because the members 
<)f the other groups became Lingayats. Home of 
them bear the names of material objects, to which 
they show the usual respect, while most of them 
bear territorial names. 

The Lingayat Kumbaras are also said to have 
similar exogamous divisions, but Uke other Linga- 
yats, those of them who live in towns, clami to 
consist of five gotras named after Renuka, Uaruka, 
Gajakarna, Ghantakarna and Visvakama. 


Marriage may be either infant or adult, but of late, 
owing to the influence of higher castes, such as 
Bralunans, infant marriage is becoming very popular 
among the well-to-do people and those living in towns. 
As already observed, they have both endogamous 
and exogamous groux>s, and there is nothing pecu- 
liar to the caste in the matter of prohibited relation- 
ships for marriages. Exchange of daughters is allowed, 


Marriage 
Customs avd 
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but is not common. Polygamy is permitted, and 
practised only when the first wife either has no 
children or is afflicted with an incurable disease. 
But polyandry is unknown. 

For the settlement of marriage, the bridegroom’s 
party go to the girl’s house, announcing that they 
wish “ to eat sweets.” The Oppu Vilya, or agree- 
ment by exchange of tdmbtda, then takes place, 
and some presents are given to the girl. 

The marriage proper may take place either in the 
boy’s or in the girl’s house. The first day is devoted 
to the worshif) of the family god (god’s feast), and 
to the propitiation of the deceased ancestors, by the 
offerings of clothes and food, before a halaia which 
is installed in their name. On the evening of that 
day, a pandal is erected on twelve pillars, one of 
which, the milk-post, is brought ceremonially by the 
maternal undo of either party and sot up by married 
women. On the same night, arivmis (or sacred 
pots) are brought from another Kumbara’s house. 

Karly next morning, the bride and the bride- 
groom get their nails pared, and bathe in malenlru. 
After presenting some bangles to married women, 
the girl is made to put on new bangles and new clothes 
and ornaments. This is styled Banna Bangara 
Sastra, or the ceremony of clothing and ornamenting. 
The bridegroom, in the meanwhile, is dressed in 
now clothes, and conducted to the temple. After 
a short stay there, when the clothes, jewels, turmeric 
and other articles are sent to the girl’s house, he is 
taken to the marriage pandal by his parents-in-law, 
with a bhashinya tied to his forehead, and a dagger 
in his hand. An drati is waved before him at the 
entrance, and then he goes and stands on the dais 
facing west. The bride is brought there by her 
maternal uncle, and made to stand opposite to him, 
with a screen between the two. 
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Then the throwing of cumin seed and jaggery on 
each other’s heads at the appointed time, pouring 
of dhare. water, tying of the tali and kankatias, and 
other incidents take place in the usual course, as 
in other castes. After going round the “ milk-post ” 
and worshipping the Arundhati star, the couple bow 
before the arivetjti pots, get the bhashinyas removed 
by the maternal uncle, and eat the common meal 
served in dishes before the ariveni pots. 

Among the iSajjana Kimibaras, the piija of their 
tribal deity. Cluncta Brahma, is held on the next day. 
All bathe, and put on modi (washed) clothes. The 
image of the god is brought from their katteniane 
for the occasion, and the puja is performed by a 
man of the Devara group. After worship, the idol 
is taken in procession through all the Kumbara 
streets. On its return to the house, the bridal 
pair make their offerings to the god. Then llrtha 
and pmmla are distributed to all. 

The Nagavali takes place ou the next day, in 
which the chief events are the bringing of ant-hill 
earth, worship of pandcd posts, and the worship of 
simhamna in the evening. The Sajjana Kumbaras 
are very punctilious in the matter of distribution of 
tdmbulas. For example, fourteen idnibukui must be 
given to the Gauda division, eight tdmbulas to each 
of the Devara and Chaudri group, and six tdm- 
bvdas for the Madanapu group. Tambulas are 
also set apart on this occasion for other sections of 
Kumbaras. This night “ milk-post ” is loosened, 
and on the next day the bride and the bridegroom 
with some of their relations go to bride-groom’s 
village, and after a sojourn of a few days there, the 
bride returns to her father’s house. Some of them 
get a Brahman to regulate their ceremonies, while 
others perform them under the direction of their own 
Gauda. The bride-price varies from twenty-five 
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rupees to fifty rupees. A widower has not to pay 
anytliin^ more, but, as a matter of fact, an addi- 
tional jewel styled Savati Bangdra (co-wife’s gold), 
is usually demanded. 

if the girl has already come of age, the couple are 
generally alloured to live together from any sub- 
secpumt auspicious day, without any further cere- 
mony, but some observe the custom of having a 
siiparate cennnonial for it. In such a case, the 
(jerenifiny begins on a Thursday, and ends on a 
Saturday. It is the custom in some places to allow 
a [leriod of three months to elapse between the 
marriage and the consummation ceremony. 

When a girl attains puberty, she is considered 
impure for three days, during wliich she is made to 
live in a sIkhI of green leaves. I'he usual precautions 
against the attacks of evil spirits are taken, and an 
elderly woman sleeps with the girl during the period. 
The girl bathe, s on the fourth day, but is not admitted 
into the inner part of the house till the sixteenth 
day has passed, when she is taken to a river and does 
(lanfia-piijit (worship of (langa). If she has been 
alre-aily married, the omge (nuptial) ceremony takes 
[)laee on this ilay. In the case of unmarried girls, 
is not observinl now, but is put ofi to some day 
before the ceremonies in ctmnection with the marriage 
commence. 

Widow marriage is generally allowed, but is not 
popular with some gruui)s, especially with that of 
Snjjana Kmnbams, though some ofthem seem anxious 
to reintnMluce the pmetice. As in other castes 
of a similar status, the remarried widow labours 
under such disadvantages as the prohibition to enter 
the marriage pundal. Her offspring form a separate 
group fur at least three generations. The bride-price 
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is twelve lapees and eight annas. No married woman 
takes part m the ceremony, and in some places, they 
do not see the face of the remarried widow for three 
days. 


Divorce is not popular, and takes place only among 
the more backward portion of the caste living in 
villages. The divorce woman may not marry a 
second time. If the divorce is brought about by 
the adultery of the woman with a man of the same 
caste, the latter has to pay the aggrieved husband 
his marriage expenses. Adultery with a man of 
the same caste may be condoned on payment of a 
small fine. An unmarried girl becoming pregnimt 
by a man of the same caste may be married to him 
in the lower form of marriage styled huiawdi (union). 

A woman is consi<lered impure for ten days on 
giving birth to a child. During this period, she is 
confined to a room, at the door of which am pla^ 
an old shoe and a crowbar, to scare away evil spirits. 
Old rags are received from neighbours for the 
child’s bed. On the eleventh day, the mother and 
child are bathed, and the mother is given some 
stimulating drugs to keep her warm. For the puri- 
fication ceremony, the Kannada Kumbaras invite 
a Br&hman, while the others have their own priests. 
The child is named, and put into a cradle in the 
evening. In some cases, either an astrologer or a 
soothsayer is consulted as to the name. 

Apart from the pollution and other ceremonies, 
those connected with the birth are the same as those 
among other Lingayats. On the day of the birth 
of a child, a Jangama priest is called in. His feet 
are washed, and a drop of this water is put into the 
child’s mouth. On the eleventh day aftw the bath, 
the child is given a Linga which the mother Imeps 
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with her till the child is old enout^ to take charge 
of it. 

There are no names peculiar to the caste. Mopu* 
rappa may be taken as a name very commonly used 
among them. Opprobrious names are given, for 
the same reason as in other castes. Nicknames 
such as Qidda (dwarf), Ka/riya (black), Kempa (red) 
are also common. 

The confined woman becomes thoroughly purified 
only at the end of the third month, when she ofiers 
jnya to Oanga at a well, and visits a temple in the 
evening. The tonsure ceremony to the child generally 
takes place during the third year, and in the case of 
Lingayat Kumbaras, diksha or the ceremony of 
initiation into the mysteries of the lingayat cult, 
takes place when the child is about ten years of age. 

The Kumbaras follow the Hindu Law of inheritance. 
Adoption is allowed and practised when a man has 
no son alive. A brother’s son, or a boy belonging 
to the same clan, is preferred; but if no such 
boy is available, an outsider may be taken. A man 
may adopt his daughter’s or sister’s son, but may not 
adopt his own brother. The ceremonies observed 
are the same as those in other similar castes. 

Kumbaras are a well-organised body, and each 
section has its own caste government; but it is 
said, that whenever an important question affecting 
the whole caste has to be considered, the headmen 
of all these groups join together. During marri- 
ages, not only are the hea^ of their own groups 
respected, but also those of other divisions are given 
maryada tandnilas. Thus, it is said that, when a 
marriage takes place at the house of a Kumbara 
of the Lmg&yat persuasion, tSmhulas are given or 
sent to the respective headmen of the non-Lmg&yat 
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Kumbara groups. The liugayat Kiunbaras also 
have their headmen who are calkd Ycyamans, who 
pay annually to the government a certain sum for 
the clay used in their manufacture. The yajaman 
divides the assessment upon the families that are 
under his authority, so that each pays its proportion. 
They must also furnish with pots all persons travel- 
ling on public business. The i^jamans assemble 
four persons as a council, and with their assistance 
settle du^utes, and punish transgressions. No higher 
punishment than a temporary excommunication is 
inflicted on the delinquents. 


Kumbaras worship both Siva and Vishnu, as well Rxuoiox. 
as the ordinary local deities. Even the Lingayats 
among them who worship Siva reverence Vishnu ^so, 
and sometimes bear Vaishpava names. Their tribal 
god is known as Kumbhesvara (god of pots), to 
whom the non-Lingayat Kumbaras offer animal sacri- 
fice. At Minakanagurki, in the Goribidnur taluk, 
there is a temple dedicated to one Kondappa, who had 
been an Avadhflta during his life-time. An annual 
jdtra is held at this spot, and they generally take ad- 
vantage of the occasion to settle their caste disputes. 

They worship also the implements of their pro- 
fession, such as the kiln, chaba, or the wheel, kolu 
or the stick with which they turn the wheel and the 
stone used for beating and ^ally giving shape to the 
vessels. They hold a grand wor^p of their tribal 
god during marriages on the day after the dhare, 

Mopuri Bhairava is another of their special deities 
whose images they often keep in their houses for 
worship. 

Except in the case of lepers or persons who meet diath 
with an unnatural death by wild beasts or other- cmmosns, 
wise, the corpses of Kumbaras are buried. All 
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cany the dead body in a lying posture, except the 
Ling&yats, who carry it in a sitting posture, and 
bury it according to the ceremonies observed by 
other lingayats. Among the St^jana Kumbaras, 
persons carrying the corpse put on a Janivara 
(sacred thread), and invest the dead body also with 
one. These t^ads are removed, and thrown into 
the grave while filling it up. If the deceased leaves 
a widow behind, she is made to exchange tdmbtda 
with the dead body, as indicating a final farewell. 
After interment, all go to a well or a river, bathe 
and return to see a light kept burning on the spot 
where the deceased expired. 

The third and eleventh day ceremonies take place 
as in other castes, such as Okkaligas. The agnates 
observe pollution for ten days, and the distant 
relatives for only three days. For the death of a 
daughter’s son, they just bathe to get themselves 
rid of the pollution. They do not observe Sradhas ; 
but on the Mahdlaya New-moon day, they offer 
rice-doles and money to Brfthmans, to propitiate all 
the deceased ancestors. 

OoouTATioN. Kumbaras have generally adhered to their original 
industry, namely, the making of pots and tiles. 
Formerly they used to dye clothes,'*' but that profession 
has almost completely gone out of use. The potter 
is one of the recognised village functionaries, and 
in places still under the infiuence of the old customary 
regime, he gets his yearly fees in kind, and supplies 
earthen pots free to the raiyats. He was also bound to 
supply pots required for communal purposes, such as 
jn^a of the village deity, or common feeding. He 
ranks higher than the washerman and the barber. 

The Eumbara works with the most rudimentary 

* Buchanan : Mymiro, Canara and Malahar» Yd. page 191. 
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tools. He gets his earth out of a field set apart for 
the purpose, or digs it out of the bed of a tank. The 
clay is well mixed by being trodden upon, and is 
generally transported in carts to the place of work. 
The wheel is made of twijgs and leaves, bound 
togetW on two cross twigs, and plaster^ over 
with mud mixed with hair or similar binding mater- 
ial. It turns on a pivot (an iron peg or nail), fixed 
on a pedestal of mud. The operator turns it about 
deftly with a long stick which helps him to do work 
without bending this back. The tiles and pots 
are turned out with considerable speed, and they 
are all dried in the sun, and afterwards baked in 
a round oven in which the articles are placed. 


Kumbaras are regarded as pretty high among the 
Sildra classes, and come next only to Okkaligas and 
Kurubas. The Kannada section of the Kumbaras 
is to admit persons of higher castes into their 
own; but the other groups strictly prohibit such 
conversion. All sections, however, readmit persons 
thrown out of their caste ; the usual ceremony, such as 
procuring them t%rtha and prasdda, or slightly burning 
the tongue with a gold bit or a margosa twig, being 
observed. They eat in the houses of Okkaligas, 
ftnH Kurubas ; and Bestas, Agasas and Bedas eat 
in their houses. Kumbaras are flesh eatera, but 
abstain from liquor. They belong to the Eighteen 
phanas', and their caste-sign, namely, the wheel, 
IS shown on the spoon and the ladle, the insignia 
of the Sixteen phanas ; and they are served by the 
GhSlavfidi, the servant of their phana group. 

There is nothing peculiar in their dress. The 
women of the ScijjofM Kumbara section do not put 
on the nose screw ; and when questioned as to the 
origin of the custom, they say that the man who 
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COKOLVSION. 


went to fetch it during a marriage did not return 
in time, and that the marriage had to be performed 
without it. Hence the women could not wear the 
ornament afterwards. Eumbara women get them- 
selves tattooed between the ages of ten and twenty, 
with such ordinary designs as a plantain tree, and 
a bunch of glass bangles. 

The Kumbaras, like the Agasas, are an important 
factor in the village organization. They are con- 
servative by nature. They supply all kinds of ear- 
then vessels to the village folk, and get their cus- 
tomary dues. The potter’s wheel is very primitive 
and his tools are very rudimentary, and their articles 
are very handsome. They are still rendering useful 
service to the poorer members who cannot purchase 
metallic vessels. 
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KUNCHITIGA. 

iHTBODUOnOir— Q bisik and tradition of THS CA8T9— Ihtkb* 
NAL StBDOTUBB OF THE CaSTB— MaBBIAOE CvSnOIS AND 
Cereuonibs — ^Puberty Custous— Widow Marriaob— Aduit 

TERT AND DlVOROE — BlRTE OBRBHONIES— INHERTTANOE AND 

Adoption— Beuoion— Death Cebeuonies— Ooodpation — 
Social Status— Conclusion. 

K UNCHinoAS fonn a sub-division belonging to the 
group of castes known as Okkaligas. They 
are not separately tabulated in the previous 
Census Reports, and hence their number cannot be 
ascertained. They are largely found in the district 
of Tumkur and in the cities of Bangalore and Mysore. 
Most of them are agriculturists, except in the two 
cities, where they have taken to certain important 
trades and industries. Except in Mysore, they 
style themselves Eunchitigas, or Eunchati Qkkalm 
In rural parts, they affix Gauda as an honorific title.' 
Elsewhere the usual suffix is A^na. 

The caste seems to be connected with the Euruba 
and the following story is ^ven as regards its origin. 
The progenitor of the caste is said to have been Unde 
Yattarftya. Some centuries ago, one of the chiefs 
of the Okkaliga caste who lived in Northern India 
fied from his country to escape the importunity of 
a Mussalman chief who wished to marry his beautiful 
daughter. On reaching the banks of the Godavari, 
he was stopped by the flood. But a Euruba who 
was tending sheep offered to procure him a . dry 
passage through the bed of the river, on condition 
of his memory being faithfully preserved. He offered 
himself as a sacriffise to the river goddess, when a 
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pwuage was effected, as that for the Hebrews in the 
Bed l%a. After this miraculous escajpe, the Okkalim 
refugees adopted the name of Kunchitigas, from the 
Eunchi or we scratching brush which the Euruba 
weaver had left behind. Another variation of the 
same story states, that the person who sacrificed 
himself and saved the refugees from pursuit beyond 
the river was one of the two foundhngs discovered 
by a Euruba servant of Unde YattarSya, named 
Bira^^. The latter, who was childless, was tending 
sheep one day in a jungle where two beautiful boys 
were lying in a golden cradle and nourished by a 
serpent and a fairy. On his approaching the spot, 
the nurses vanish^, and the shepherd brought his 
wife to take up the children. When she proudly 
pressed them to her body, her youth returned and 
beauty was added. They brought up the children, 
and named them Ava and Jaldi. It was Jaldi who 
sacrificed his head after stipulating that one of the 
daughters of his master should be married to his 
coipse. The promise was fulfilled, and by the grace 
of Parvati and IiSvara he came again to life. These 
three characters. Unde Yattaraya, Jaldi, known also 
as Jaldi Bapparaya and Ava or Avinakamaraya, 
are apparently ranked among the progenitors of 
this caste, as we find that on all ceremonial occasions, 
tSmbulas are set apart in their names. After crossing 
the Godavari, they first settled in Vijianagar country, 
and subsequently removed further south to Nandana 
Hosur in Chitaldrug District, whence they migrated 
to ffira, which is still contidered as the head-quarters 
of this caste. They have a shrine dedicated to Jaldi 
B&pparaya at Bij jehalli in the Sira Taluk, to which 
many of them resort on pilgrimage. 

Eunchitiga formerly had no endogamous groups 
and formed one homogeneous community. Of 
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late, some have embraced lingayatism, and' have 
become a separate division. It is said that even now 
Lingayats many girls belonging to the non-Lingfi- 
yats, by tying a linga to the girl, and in' some 
places, the two divisions even eat together ; but 
lingSyat Eunchitigas never give their girls to non- 
lingayats. There is also another group embracing 
the Sri Yaishpava faith. The members of this group 
are found in the Shimoga and Chitaldrug districts, 
and abstain frorn flesh-eating. Their exogamous 
groups are given in the next page. 

In the Malnad, there is a caste styled Max5ru. 
These are Eunchitigas who migrated into those parts 
while trading in buffaloes. Even now they come 
to the maidan parts, buy buffaloes and sell them in 
the Malnad, where these animals are rather rare. 
Hence they are styled Maroru, or sellers, but thej 
have their god in the Sira taluk, whither they repair 
for periodical wordiip, and have the same exogamous 
clan as the other Eunchitigas in the maidan. 


The tradition of the caste is that they lived origi- 
nally near Delhi, which they style Pfindava pura, 
and were divided into one hundred and one different 
hilas. Forty-eight of these migrated to the south, 
and we fmd the forty-eight hulas divided into the 
following sixteen exogamous groups. 


N,B . — ^The divisions in each group ore regarded os allied 
(brother divisions). 


1. Arasinoru. 

2. Janakalloru. 

3. Undenoni. 

1. Eambaliyoiu. 

2. Mayoru. 

3. Eleyoru. 

1. Alpenora. 

2. Goniyavani. 

3. Settenoru* 


1. llenora. 

2. Eradnkeieyorn. 

3. S&§aora. 

1. Attenoru. 

2. Havinavara 

3. Jaldenoiu. 

4. Bagenoru. 

1. Azalenora. 

2. Garikenoni. 

3. Sarangadoni. 


Bzogamovs 

Clams. 
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1. JaDenoni. 

2. Sastndoro. 

1. Gudiyon. 

2. Hnttadavara. 

3. Bihutaaoto. 

1. Daaalenorn. 

3. Huenora. 

1. Eoggenoru. 

1. Eagenora. 

2. Monasoru. 

3. Vanamanoni. 


1. Alavinayarn. 

2. Dhatayadavara. 

3. Eaiadenorn. 

1. Andenoni. 

2. Bellenora. 

3. Jbigeyora. 

1. Basalenoru. 

2. Emmenoni. 

3. Eiorn. 

4. Huliyarora. 

1. Galiyorn. 

2. Jariyoru. 

3. Baduvanoiu. 


1. Holekallcm. 


The Yaiahnava Gionps. 


1. Janakalhira. 

2. Eiediiteieya^nmi. 

3. SaialleyaTani. 

4. SogenaYarn. 

5. Eowyavara. 

6. Hallenoia. 

7. Eothageieyavara. 

8. Manyadavani. 

9. Hnliyandavaiu. 

10. Selitenavara. 

11. Eannavaru. 

12. JakkelaTaro. 

13. Hattenavara. 

14. EempenaYara. 

16. EaUooaTaru. 


16. EodehaUiyavara. 

17. Hattadavani. 

18. Uanyanavaru. 

19. BeUenaTara. 

20. lOmbenaYara. 

21. Tanda&Tam. 

22. DevaiaTarn. 

23. Jaldenavaru. 

24. EallakantenaYarn. 

26. Saknvalleni. 

26. Dhaayadavani. 

27. Ehataradavara. 

28. HallakattedeTara. 

29. HoUakaUem. 

30. Eodegereyavarn.' 


Infant mamages are becoming more fasAiionable, 
though a woman may marry at any age, or remain 
unmarried all her life. Polygamy is allowed, and 
conunonly practised when the firat wife is barren, 
or sufiering from an incurable disease. In the former 
case, the consent of the first wife is generally taken 
to marry another. They observe the same prohibited 
Agrees of marriage as in other castes. Tney avoid 
not only their own ezogamous clan, but the 
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fdlied groups, these being considered Ss agnate. 
In some places, there is a rule that when two 
families contract marriage with a third family, 
the inter-alliance between the first two prevents 
their (families) from inter-marrying, although 
they do not belong to the smne exogamous dan. 
The first ceremony in connection with marriage is 
the Vilyada Sastra or Nischitartha, when the match 
is settled. The boy’s party present the girl with a 
Sire and a Kuppiua and sometimes a jewel. DSvara 
prasta, or the God’s feast, takes place four days 
before the dhare day, when a kalaia is worshipped, 
with the offering of new clothes, etc., and the boy 
and the girl are separately smeared with turmeric. 
On the next day, they do the Munmru Sdstra which is 
the same as Mcdeniru ^Sstra among the other 
castes, but is observed on the dhdre day. The 
peculiarity is that cotton thread is passed round 
the necks of the vessels (placed at the comers) 
by young children. On the third day, the ceremony 
of putting up the ponded takes place. 

A party of men perform puja to the weapons set 
before a hedasa, and then go outside the village to 
bring the posts required for the ponded, which they 
carry back and deposit in a temple, from which place 
they carry them in state about midnight. Twelve 
pillars are set up, the two middle ones, known as 
m^-posts, being smeared with saffron and decorated 
with kanhaigns tied round them. Arivepis are brought 
and set up in a room. On the next day, the ceremony 
of dhSre takes place. The pair are made to stand 
on the marriage seat facing each other. Cumin 
seeds are first placed on their heads. Then the 
UddAiyrng, pouring of rice, and Konkaign tying are 
done in the order mentioned. They then arise, 
clasping their hands, and, with the fringes of 
their garments tied, go round the milk-post, and 
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look at Anindliati and enter the Arive^i room to 
bow l^fore the Aiivepi. Their IMshingas are 
there removed, and the couple eat buwa. The 
simJkSsana puja, which takes place on the evening 
of the dhare day, is an elaborate afiair. About a 
maund of areca-nuts with betel-leaves is heaped on 
a kamdM and a purse containing the tera amount is 
placed on it. After the usual p^a by the married 
couple, tdmbvias are distributed in a prescribed order : 
the first to the gods, the second to the gum, and 
then to Sale and Miile. Then five tambulas are 
set apart in the names of Unde Yattar&ya, J&ldi 
B<^parfiya, Avinakfimarfiya, Dhanyadanaka^ya 
and Viragyatayya. Two others, one to HuUyar 
Margonda and the other to Malugonda Singri,* are 
given. Then tambulas are given to the representatives 
of all the divisions separately. The representatives 
of the Basle division get four additional tambulas, 
viz., Ashta Kat;le, NaduNaUge Vihfa, ManduGudU 
Vilga, and one in the name of Ylra Nagamma. 
There are some more Vilgas, which are distributed 
according to local custom. On the next day, Na^valli 
takes place, when the pandal posts are worslupped, 
after lumps of anthill earth are placed at their feet. 
Then the pot-searching ceremony, and the untymg 
of the kanka^as take place. After the Nagav^ is 
over, the couple go to the temple, where agricul- 
tural implements and tackle are placed in a heap. 
The couple sit on the heap, and are then taken back 
in procession. through the streets. 

The bride-price is said to have been formerly 101 
pagodas in addition to costly presents. Through 
the intervention of one Malugonda l^gri, it was 
reduced to seven pagodas, with one white Sire, three 
rupees worth of wver bangles, and a tdU weighing 

* Thu man Ifl laid to have done immense service to the community ' 
by having their Isra amount redueed from 101 soratos to 0 eorsAos. 
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thiee-fonrths of a ha^a. Now the only item that is 
taken as fixed is the money payment of nine varahas, 
or 27 rupees. A widower has to pay 10 varahas. 

Marriage expenses vary in amount according to the 
condition or the parties, and there is no attempt 
made to keep them within limits. 

When a girl attains puberty, she is considered PrauTT. 
impure for 6 or 7 days, when she sits by herself in a 
shed covered with ^[reen leaves of Margosa, Ankole 
(Alanghm lamareki) and lakkile (Vilex negunAo). 

As the impurity diminishes by degrees, she has to 
bathe every day till on the sixth or eighth day 
she is admitted into the house, but is still not 
allowed to enter the kitchen or god’s room. For 
ten da}^ after bathing, Osage is celebrated, when 
she is decked with jewels and exhibited in the 
evenings in the company of married women. If the 
girl has been already married, consummation takes 
place on the sixteenth day, but if unmarried, the 
Osage ceremony takes place for three days before the 
date on which the marriage ceremonies commence. 

But consummation may not take place within three 
months of the marriage. 

Widows are not generally allowed to remarry, and wioow 
it is stated that such remarriages fell into desuetude 
about a century ago. But in some places, e.g., near 
Kandikere, such a marriage is permitted, but the 
children of the union form a separate Salu, or line 
{Kutike Salu), who are admitted to dinners, but have 
no other relations with the caste members. 

Divorce is not common, and may take place only Aoimnr 
when the wife is guilty qf adultery. When such a 
woman marries another, the couple drift iiito an 
inferior line, and the woman returns the tali tied by 
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lier previous husband. Adultery is looked upon with 
abhorrence, and punished with excommunication. 
In case of marriage with the paramour, there is a fall 
in status. They do not dedicate girls as Basavis. 

The usages and cer^onies connected with the 
birth of children are similar to those of other Okkaliga 
castes. For naming the child, they invite Brfthman 
priests, and well-to-do persons closely follow the 
Brahmanical ceremonies. In other cases, the paternal 
aunt gives the name to the child when putting it in a 
Cradle for the first time. The tonsure ceremony for 
a male child takes place during the third or the fifth 
yefur, and for this each family must repair to the 
shrine of the family god {Oudi Kattu). 

The castemen follow the inheritance in the male 
line. 

A brother’s son, and, in his absence, a daughter’s 
son is considered the most eligible for adoption. It 
is said that this ceremony should also take place at 
the Gvdi Kattu. 

Mullu Jana worship both Siva and Vishnu, but the 
Vaishqava group worship Sri (Lakshmi) by preference. 
The Lingayat section of the community are of course 
exclusively Saivas. Kunchitigas have a number 
of family gods and goddesses — one to each exogamous 
group — ^and they show special reverence to them, and 
on all important ceremonies, they invoke the aid of 
their family deity by special pi^’a. They have patron 
saints of their community, viz., Unde Yattarftya and 
others, in whose names some of them keep idols at 
home, and worship them. They wondiip the sun, 
deities of diseases, such' as cholera, Maramma, plants, 
namely Pijml, BUva, Tuln, and serpents. The 
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headquarters of tHeir tribal god is at Sira, to which 
all of them resort on special 'occasions to offer 

Eunchitigas bury their dead. On the death of 
a person, the corpse is removed from the house and 
bathed. If they belong to the BSsabhaga section, 
Ndmas are applied to the corpse, and a SatSni priest 
is invited to worship Chakra in the usual fashion. 
If they are on the other hand MuUu Jana, they apply 
Vibhuti and Gandha. They carry the dead, some 
in a vmdm (vehicle) in a sitting posture, and others 
laid flat on the hearse. When the body is carried, 
trumpets are sounded, guns fired, and parched grain 
and betel-leaves scatters along the way. When the 
corpse is buried, the chief mourner goes round the 
grave three times, with a pot full of water, and, at 
the end of every turn, a by-stander throws a stone 
at it, and breaks it. They all bathe in a river, and 
return to the house where, after seeing a lighted 
lamp, they settle the ceremonies to be performed. 
On the third day, ghee and milk are rubbed on the 
shoulders of the corpse-bearers, and food is offered 
on the grave, to be eaten by crows. The Deshabhaga 
section observe this on ihe fifth day, when they 
worship a Chakra, and the food offered on the grave 
is thrown into water. On the fourth day, they do 
the tkUhi, when all bathe, to get themselves rid 
of the pollution^ and have ^eir house purified by a 
BrShman. They worship a kaJaia in the name of the 
deceased, by offering new clothes and yedes of food, 
and distribute rations and money among BrShmans 
and others. .They fast till the. evening, when they 
go to the graveyard, offer food pn the ^ve, and 
return home for dinner, to which all their relations are 
invited. The Deshabhaga section perform pi^a to 
the chakra placed on the grave, and offer to it food 
and liquor. The S&tani priest, who conducts the 
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ceremony, is given presents, which, however, have 
to be more costly, if he condescends to eat food there. 
In this case, food consisting of flesh and liquor is 
served on a plantain leaf on the grave near the mihra, 
and the relatives of the deceased sit round the grave, 
and all eat food and drink. They do not perform 
Srfiddha, but on Mahftlaya day, they offer yedes to 
a kalaia, and present raw rations and money to 
BrShmans. 

The chief occupation of the EunchitigaB is 
agriculture. A large portion of them hold lands 
directly while some are tenants, who eke out their 
living also by working for wages. They are very 
successful as carpenters in places like Bangalore, while 
an appreciable number earn money as contractors 
and money-lenders. A good proportion of them are 
educated, and occupy a respectable place in society. 

Kunchitigap occupy the same social position as 
the other Okkaligas, e.g., Gangadikars, and labour 
under no special disabilities. Brfihmans freely officiate 
at their ceremonies. They do not admit outsiders 
into their caste. 

The Kunchitigas are a tribe of Sudras of 
Kar^fitaka descent. They formed part of the native 
miHtia in ancient times. Their nere^tary chiefs 
are called gaudas whether they are headmen of vil- 
lages or not. Women were once buried with the 
dead bodies of their husbands. Agriculture is their 
chief occupation. Some are merchants, while others 
are skilful in carpentry. 
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KURUBA. 

Introduction — Orioin and Tradition of thr Castr — 
Lanouaob— Population and Distribution— Habitation— 
Intbrnal Struoturb of thb Castb — Marriaob Custohs 
AND Gbrbiionibs— Pubbrty CUSTOMS— Birth Cbrbmonibs— 
Widow Marbiaor— Adultery and Divobcb— Dedication 
OF Girls as Basavis — Inhebtfancb— Adoption— Caste 
Organization — Maoioo-Reugious Bbubfs— Beugion — 
Funeral Ceremonies- — Occupation — Social Status — 
Dress— Conclusion. 

T he Kurubas are a caste of shepherds. They are 
found all over the State in varying numbers, 
the largest number being in the Mysore District. 
The usual name of the caste is Kuruba, but some of 
them call themselves Prathama Siidras and Indra 
Sudraa. The caste is sometimes known by the namw 
of Kanakqjdtiyavaru, and it is said that Kanakadas, 
the famous devotee of Vishnu, was a man of 
this community. Oauda and Heggade are the titles 
used by them, with their corresponding feminine 
equivalents Gaiudati and Heggadedi; and they are 
tacked on to the names to denote respectability, as 
Brre Gauda, Batyappa Heggade. The word Kuruba 
means keeper of kurif or sheep. The Kurubas tend 
sheep, and shear the wool and weave coarse blankets 
or kamblis out of it. 

The appellation Pradutma i9««dra, or ‘first Sfidra, ’ 
is based on the fanciful argument that as Meaha 
(Aries or sheep) stands first in the zodiac, the keeper 
of sheep shomd stand first among Stidras. 

Ind/ra Sudra means a pre-eminent Sudra, Indra 
being applied to a chief man by analogy. But both 
these terms are not well recognised, and are Appa- 
rently the r^nt. concoction ,of. some one.wiiJi a 
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view to create a higher status for the caste. Gauda 
and Heggade, which respectively mean a chief man 
or a headman, are tl^ titles nsed by the caste. 
The title Heggade is, as a rule, added to the name 
of the jnMdn, or priest, who is. a man of the same 
caste, and who is entrusted with the worship of their 
tribal god Hire D4varu. The priest, in some places, 
wears a linga su^nded to his neck in the fashion 
of a Lingftyet, and abstains strictly from flesh and 
liquor. 

The following story is mentioned regarding the 
profession of tending sheep. When PadmSkhya, 
who is said to be their progenitor, dug up an ant- 
hill when clearing a field for cultivation, six kinds of 
sheep came out of it. These were angels who had 
fallen to be bom on earth on account of a curse. 
Not knowing how to protect these creatures which 
had so' come out, he prayed to the god Siva, who sent 
Bire D4varu (the tutelary deity of the caste), to help 
him. 

The following story is narrated regarding the origin 
of the caste.— 

The angels in attendance on Siva in Kailasa had 
the impudence to laugh at the dull performance of 
a three-legged dance by Bring! the court dancer, 
and brought down his curse upon themselves, that 
they should be bom on earth as sheep. A chief of 
Oakkaliga caste (Heggade), had a good-for-nothing 
son called Fadma (the PadmSkhya above named) 
nicknamed Undadabhatta (a gourmand). The father 
turned hW out of his house to make a Hving by agri- 
culture. He had been fq>ecially enjoined not to cut 
down a FalS&t tree (bastard teak) or to dig up an 
ant-hill ; but the perversity of his disposition made 
him do these very things. On his digging an ant- 
hill on which such a tree was standing, six kind8 of 
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dieep came out and surrounding >>im demanded 
protection by their loud bleati]^. 

The silly boy did not know what to do, and his 
prayer to Siva brou^t down Bire D4varu (Viresa) 
who became the tutelary deity of this man, and the 
latter was made to give up tilling the soil and take 
to tending sheep as his occupation. It is said that 
the Eadu-Eurubas (jungle-Kurubas) are the issue 
of this man by his Kakshasi wife, a daughter of 
Hidimbi, and thatby Sumalini, daughter of Sunanda, 
the other section, Uru Eurubas, composed of the 
three divisions, Halu, Ande and Eambli, took their 
rise. The books treating of the origin of the caste 
are said to be Renuka Kawfa, Rudra Bhdrata, and a 
Chappagodu in the possession of a man in Channa- 
patna. 

*'The popnlsr tiadition as to tte origin of the caste is as 
follows. (Mginally the Eurabas were Efipns. Their ancestors 
were Masi Reddi and Nilamma, who lived on the eastern ghats 
by Belling firewood, and had six sons. Taking pity on their 
poverty, l9iva came begging to their house in l£e disguise of a 
Jangam, and gave Nilanuna some sacred ashes, while promising 
prosperity through the birth of another son, who was called 
Undala Padmapj^a. The family became prosperous through 
agriculture. But, unlike his six brothers, Undala Padmappa 
never went out to work in the fields. They accordingly contrived 
to get rid of him by asking him to set fire to some brushwood 
concealing a white-ant hill, in the hope that the snake within it 
would kill him. But, instead of a snake, an innumerable host 
of dieep appeared. IVightened at the sight of these strange 
black beasts, Undala Padmappa took to his heels. But Siva 
appeared, and told him that tliey were created for his livelihood, 
and that he should tear them, and live by their milk. He taught 
him how to milk the sheep and boil the milk, and then sent him 
to a distant town which was occupied by Raksbasas, (demons) to 
fetch fire. There the giants were keeping in bondoge a Brahman 
girl, who fell in love with Undala Padiwppa. They managed 
to escape from the clutches of the Rftksham by arranging their 
beds over deep pits, which were dug for their destruction. To save 
her lover, the girl transformed him into a lisaid. ' She then went 
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with him to the place where hin flock was, and Undala Padma^a 
married a girl of his own caste, and had male offspring by her as 
well as the Brahman. At the marriage of these sons, a thread 
hanka^m (bracelet) was tied to the wrist of the caste woman’s 
offspring, and a woollen hankapom to that of the Brahman girl’s 
sons. The sons of the former were, therefore, called Atti (cotton) 
Kankanadavaru. The latter are considered inferior, as th^ 
are of hybrid origin. A third sub-division is that of the 
Kurubas, named after the small vessel (ande) used in milking 
goats. In a note on the Kurubas of Ilur, Thikka, meaning a 
simpleton, is given as the name of an important division. It is 
noted in the Mysore Census Report 1901, that the Kurubas have 
not taken kindly to education, and are by nature so simple that 
Kuruba has, in some places, Income a byword for a simpleton. 
The Kurubas are also known as Halu Mata, or milk caste, as they 
believe that they widre created out of milk by Beva^a Siddeswara. 
In Hindustani, they are called Dhangars, or rich people. Some, 
in spite of their poor dress and appearance, are well-to-do. At 
the Madras census, 1901, Kavadiga, Kumpani and Rayarvam^m 
(Raja’s clan) were returned by some members of the community. 
In Mysore, the Kurubas are said* to be divided into Hande 
Kurubas and Kurubas proper, who have no intercourse with 
one another. The latter worship Bire Ddvaru, and are Saivas. 
According to another account, the Halu Kurubas of Mysore 
have sub-divisions, according to the day of the week on which 
they offer jmja to their god, e.jr., Aditya Varada (Sunday), 
Brihaspati Varada (Thursday), Soma Varada (Monday).t 

The following extract ^m the Census Report of Madras 
for 1891, gives them a higher status than they usually claim 
“They (the Kurubas) axe the modem representatives of the 
ancient Kummbas or Pallavas, who were once so powerful, 
throughout South India, but very little trace of their greatness 
now remains. In the seventh century, the power of the Pallava 
kings seems to have been at its zenith, but shortly after this, the 
Kongu, Chola and Chalukya chiefs succeeded in several victories 
over them. The final overthrow of the Kurumba sovereignty 
was effected by the Chola king Adondai about the 7tb or the 8th 
century A.D., and the Kurumbas wem scattered far and wide. 
Many fled into the hills and in the Nilgiris and the Vynad, in 
Goorg and Mysore, representatives of this ancient race are now 
found as wild and uncivilized tribes. Elsewhere Kurumbas are 
more advanced and are usually shepherds and weavers of coarse 
woollen blankets. “ 


* t Myiore Census Report^ 1901. 
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The assuxxrotion that the Eurubas who aie found 
in towns ana villages aie of the same stock as the 
uncivilized jungle tribes of KSdu*Eurubas, is, not- 
withstanding the traditionary story, highly doubtful. 
In customs, beliefs and other vitiu matters, the two 
communities differ from one another very much. 
This pretension to a descent from royal stock is not 
advanced anywhere as far as this enquiry has pro- 
ceeded ; only some say that they came to Mysore 
first from Vijayanamr, and that their original place 
is Mailara in the Bellary District. Quite possibly 
the so-called Eadu-Kurubas are locally surviving 
representatives in Southern India of the primitive 


The language of the Eurubas is Eannada, but lanovaoi. 
some who are living in the taluks bordering on the 
Telugu districts, (Mulbagal Taluk for instance) have 
adopted Telugu as their mother tongue. 

At the last Census, the Eurubas numbered 401,222, pofitlatioh 
202,609 being males, and 198,619 being females. 
Distribution of population according to districts is 
given below : — * 


Bangalore District 


.. 39,273 

Eolar 

do 

• • 

.. 38,416 

Tumknr 

do 

• • 

.. 46,024 

Myaoie 

do 

• • 

.. 132,012 

Cmtaldrug 

do 

• • 

.. 37,141 

Hassan 

do 

• • 

.. 46,623 

Eadu 

do 

• • 

.. 27,276 

Shimoga 

do 


.. 26,406 


In the cities of Bangalore and Mysore as also in 
the Eolar gold fields, they number 2,833, 2,766, 
1,961 respectively. 


* Mysoro OexusuB Bej ort 1021. 
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Kiirabas are a settled ^ople, and aie found in all 
parts of the State, and have no recognised head- 
quarters. • 

The streets in which the Kurubas live are called the 
Eurubar pettay. Their houses consist of mud or brick 
walls with tiled roofs, with a verandah in front, where 
they do all prelimWry preparations for weaving 
woollen blankets. They consist of kitchen in a comer, 
and a room or two according to their means. The 
shape of their houses and the materials they are built 
of are quite similar to those of the other raiyats there, 
having nothing peculiar ; but such of them as possess 
many sheep and goats have separate pens for them, 
called in Kannada roppa, either near their dwelling 
houses, or, as is often the case, in their fields, watch- 
dogs being kept to protect them from the wild animals 
or to give warning of a thief’s intrusion to lift the 
sheep. Th^r articles of furniture are few, and the 
domestic utensils consist of some brass, copper and 
earthen vessels. The houses are mostly ill-ventilated. 

Endogamous Groups . — ^There are three main endo- 
gamous groups in the caste. They are given below : — 

1. Halu Kurubas. 

2. Ande Kurubas. 

3. Jadi or Kambli Kurubas. , 

There are a'few other names of divisions given as 
Hosa (the new), Hale (the old), Ssda, Kunchi and 
Mullu. But there is reason to believe that these 
names are, merely local terms denoting one or other 
of the three divisions, Halu, Ande, and Kambli. 
Thus “Hosa” stems to apply to the *‘H&lu,” and 
“HSle” to. the. ** Kambli” sections. The division 
called “MuUu” is commonly found in other castes 
also, and indicates that the people of that diviaon 
totally abstain from liquor. In such cases, the term 
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ig need in contiadistiiiction to the “Dfisa” division, 
who are notoriously addicted to drinking. 

b some places, e.g., Ghannapatna and theieabouts, 
the H81u KuiuW are further divided into three 
sub-divisions called after the day on which they 
conduct the worship of their family gods. The 
sub-divisions are : — 

1. Somavaiadavara (Monday Slimibas.) 

2. BrihaspativaiadaTarn (Thuisday Knrabas) 

S. AdhyavatadaTarn (Sunday Ennibas.) 

The Halu Eurubas form by far the largest and 
most important division. They are also called Hosa 
(new) and Sad a (pure) Eurubas, and sometimes 
Mullu Jana, m eaning that they abstain from liquor. 
The prefix Halu means *milk ’ and is meant to denote 
their superiority over other divisions. They profess 
to be bom out of a drop of milk let fall from the 
hands of Siva during his marriage with Parvati. 
And ft Eurubas are so called because they used to 
strain the milk of their sheep into a bamboo cylinder, 
styled onde. This practice has now died out. Eambli 
Eurubas weave kamblis (coarse blankets), and their 
women wear aprons of kamblis. 

These divisions are strictly endogamous, but male 
members may dine together. The kambU Euruba 
group are said to indulge in drink. 

The above mentioned three groups are in some 
places named Haiti KankafjMdavaru, Vnne Kanka/oa- 
dava/ru, and Ande Kuruba. The first class use cotton 
throad as kankapa to tie round their wrists duri^ 
their marriages ; the second, woollen thread ; while 
Anilft Eurubas use a thread made of cotton and 
wool twisted together. 

There are two or three sub-divisions or saku re- 
cognised in some places as running throu^ ^h 
division according to descent by regtdar nuuxiage; 
jnfnwnftl marriage, or through unmarried wmnien. 
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The first two divisioiis are in some places styled 
Doddawana JIdakhdu or children of a senior mother, 
and Chikkawana Makkakt or children of a junior 
mother, respectiyely. 

Exogamous dam . — The caste contains a large num- 
ber of exogamous olaus, and hardly anybody can give 
the names of all of them. It is said that Bevan^, 
the ori^al ancestor of this caste, divided it into as 
many divisions as there are grains in four seers of 
paddy, and that, asmight be expected, he could not 
find plants or animals enough after which to name 
them all, and was obliged to adopt l^e names of 
meaner objects. These names, if totemistic at all, may 
be so in only a few oases, while a large number seem 
to be names adopted without any inward significance. 
In some instances, however, it is well ascertained 
that the objects which give the name to a group are 
not used for eating or otherwise even now. ^me 
examples of this restriction are mentioned in the list 
appended, but it should be premised that much 
stronger evidence than this is required to justify the 
concludon that they originated m>mwhat is styled 
totemism when dealing with primitive tribes.* 

A list of the exogamous clans obtained in the 
course of my investigations is given in the appendix 
and they are known by the vernacular name of 
hda. Sometimes, like the Brahmans, they speak 
of a Havyaka Gotra and a Renuka Stitra. But this 
is apparently owing to the usual and perhaps natural 
desire to obtain for themselves as high a status as 
possible in the order of castes. 

There are no hypergamous groups, but of the 
exogamous clans referred to supra, that of 
Samanti (Chrysanthemum Indious) is considered 
superior to others, and the Gurus or the PuQcms of 


* YiU Appendix. 
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the caste axe drawn from this clan. They do not 
eat flesh or drink liquor, and wear a Unga round 
their necks. It is asserted by them that the practice- 
of wearing the Unga has come down to them from 
time immemorial and might have served as an 
example for the Lingayats to copy their practice 
from. This pretension is clearly untenable, and there 
is no doubt that their custom is the copy of what they 
have borrowed from the Lingfiyats. In fact, the 
Kurubas must have come largel^r under the influence 
of the religion of Basava. This is further evidenced 
by the fact that the Kurubas and Ling&yats both 
revere as saints, the same persons such as Revappa, 
and Ekorama, and look up for gmdance to the same 
Mashas such as Ujjani and Kollipaki. 

The people of the S&manthi division do not eat 
with others. In the matter of their marriages, they 
can take girls only from the ilne (Elephant) and 6aU 
(wind or spirit) divisions. Infant girls, it is said, 
are’taken as soon as they are weaned, and are brought 
up in the Samanthi division after undergoing pu^> 
cation by means of Pamhag<wya, and they are 
married when they grow sufficiently old. Such girls 
are not allowed to eat with their parents. Conversely, 
the girls bom in the Samanthi group may be married 
only into Ane and Oali divisions, while the latter 
have conjugal relations with any other hula or clan. 

Marriages are generally adult, but infant marriages UutEuea 
are also common. Girls continue marriageable till 
they are well on in years, and marriage for a woman cnworaM. 
is not compulsory. 

Marriage in one’s own hula is prohibited, the affinity 
to the clan being traced throt^ males. Members 
of the same exogamous clan are looked upon as 
brothers and sisters, and they are not eligible for 
toandage with one another. A man may not marry 

3 * 
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bis xoatemal aunt’s dau^ter, but the daughter of a 
maternal unde is patncularly recommended. He 
may. marry m the group to which his mother or 
fatW’s mother belongs. Very often the group in 
which a man’s mother’s mother was bom is avoided, 
though, as a matter of fact, it may be a difEer^it hula 
from his. But owing to the extremely limited scope 
of the caste relations, the mother’s group generally 
happens to be the same as his own, when it must, of 
course, be avoided. The elder sister’s daughter may 
be taken in marriage, but, in some places, as Koliur, 
Bowiingpet, the daughter of a younger sister is also 
eligible for marriage. The intended parties (boy and 
giri) for marriage must not stand in the relation 
however remote, or even by analogy, of parent and 
child or brother and sister. Two sisters may be 
married by the same man, but not simultaneously, 
and two sisters may be married to two brothers, the 
younger marrying the younger, and the elder the 
elder. Exchange of daughters is not prohibited; 
but it is not commonly practised, the belief being 
that one or other of the couples will not pro^r. 

. The proposal for marriage comes from the bride> 
groom’s party and the first ceremony in connecticm 
therewith is the VilAyada Sastra or exchange of 
betel leaves and nuts. On an auspicious day, the 
father of the boy, with s(nne married women, goes 
to the house of the girl’s father, taking with him 
cocoanuts, betelleaves and arecanuts, turmeric, Kun- 
humtt etc., to formally propose the match. The;;^ first 
invite the GaudA, the head of the caste, who directs 
the Kolkar, the beadle, to collect the cast^en. When 
the castemen assemble in the house of tiie girl’s father, 
the father of the boy places cocoanuts, betel leaves, 
etc., in a ^y before the Gkrada, and fomudly asks 
him to bring about the match by his intercesaon. 
The Gktuda asks the father of the girl whether, he 
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agrees to the aziangement, and-the latter, of course, 
says ‘Yes’. Thereupon the fact is announced in the 
assembly, and exchange of betel leaves and arecanuts 
takes place between the father of the boy and that of 
the girl. Then a day is fixed for the celebration of 
the marriage and a lagm pat/riha or document 
announcing the marria^, is drawn up. Afterwards, 
inside the house, married women seat the girl on a 
matic (wooden plank), present her with the things 
brought for her by the future father-in-law, wrapping 
them in the folds of her garment, and besmear her 
with turmeric paste. Distribution of Umbuia * takes 
place amon^ the assembled, and the party disperse, 
to meet again for dbner at night, the Gauda, Eolkar 
and other caste dignitaries being specially invited. 
The actual marriage ceremony is performed in the 
bridegroom’s house. 

The first day is named DevarUta or God’s feast and 
is set apart for the worship of the ancestors. The 
bride and the bridegroom celebrate this separately in 
their houses. They bathe and fast till the evening. 
Then a haJasa t is set up in their houses ; the clothes 
brought for the marriage are all kept near it, incense 

* Tambttla is the Sanskrit equivalent of Pan-iupari (Hindi). All the 
members of an assembly are given a few betel-loaves and aieoanuts just 
before dispersii^, and one or two ooooanuts are added. On marriage 
and other occasions* the Br&hmans or others of priestly personation are 
also given some money, a copper ot a silver coin according to the 
means of the donor. This is called dakahine (gift). 

Before iOmbuXap they give ffandka^ i.e., a solution of Sandalwood 
paste or other sweet-scentM stiA, which is applied to one’s body, and 
flowers to each person. 

The married women and girls are given, in addition, araaina (salEien 
paste to rub over the limbs) and kumiwna (red powder to apply to the 
forehead as a round or oval spot.) 

There is generally some order of precedence observed in distribut- 
ing tdmMa to the flrst' ten or twelve persons. 

t A Eataaa is meant to denote some dehyr. A small metal drinking 
vessel, sometimes a new earthen pot, is flUed wirii water or some grains 
and fruit ; the mouth is sometimes covered over with mango or betel 
leaves, and a coooanut, the vessri is on the outside beautified with 
e huw a m or red colour drawings and placed in a oonseerated »pot and 
pitfd or worship is made to it. 
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is bnmt and ofEerings of coo^d food and biolran 
cocoanuts are placed before it. Tbe bride and bride- 
groom respectively offer prayers, and a dinner is 
given to tbe castemen at night. 

The second day is called Modalorasiidia or the first 
smearing with turmeric. The ceremony, which con- 
sists of rubbing the body with saffron after seating 
them in state on wooden seats (planks), is performed 
separately to the bride and the bridegroom in their 
own places, and the former is again presented with 
fruits, etc., wrapped in her garment.* 

The thud day is for consecrating the Chappara 
or the marriage-booth. This takes place only in the 
place in which the marriage is celebrated, namely, 
the bridegroom’s house. The booth is constructed 
on twelve posts arranged in three rows, with covering 
of green leaves. Out of these twelve posts, three 
must be of green wood, one of KcMi {Euphorbia 
TirukaUi), one of Muttaga or bastard teak, and one 
of NeraJe {Eugenia Jambolana) that of KaJU being 
styled the ‘milk-post’, said to be for ensuring con- 
tinuity of the line. The milk-post must be cut b^ the 
maternal uncle of the bridegroom or a man similarly 
related. He goes to the tree with a cocoanut, incense 
and other ing^ients of worship, does pi^a to the tree, 
and cuts off a branch, which he brings and places at the 
temple along with pan-supaH. He gets some fee for 

* (%.€., filling the upper garment). This ia a favourite form of giving 
presents to a married woman* es^ially a bride, and denotes great 
aflMtion for the recipient. The mother or some other near relation is 
the donor. Tunnerio paste is rubbed over the limbs of the bride who 
sits on a wooden seat, Kunkutna is applied to ^ her forehead* san^l 
solution over her neck* and fiower garlands placed in her hair. Plantains 
and other fruits* some rice* a piece of jaggery and a Bavike (a piece of 
new cloth te be stitched into a vest coat) are all placed in the upper 
end of her Sire (long weariim garment) which die rolls and holds together 
with one hand. When a Sire also is presented, she first dresses herself 
in it and then receives these presents. This form of giving presents is 
an important part of many ceremonies connected with maiTiage» though 
it has no religious or othw significance. It is one in which the ladim 
we tbe ezoludve actors. 
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this labour, also pem-»upari. A procession beaded 
by a JaUakt carried by a married woman with band 
goes to the temple under a canopy of cloth, called 
chale, pSja is made to the milk-post, and it is brought 
to the marria^ pandal. The post is set up on the 
marriage dais in the central portion of the booth, a 
small quantity of milk, curds, a little ghee, and a 
pearl, coral and a bit of gold being first usually thrown 
into the pit. The village washerman ties round the 
post a washed cloth painted with red coloured stripes. 
To the post is also tied a hankav^ thread and a small 
bundle containing nine kinds of grain. Married 
women take hold of the post and solemnly set it up, 
singing songs. In the evening, the bride and her 
party arrive and halt near the temple, outside the 
village. The bridegroom’s party go out in procession 
to meet them. A^r mutual greetings, the bride’s 
companions are given jaggery water to drink, and 
pm-supari is distributed. The bride is besmeared 
with turmeric, and all return to the village, the bride 
and her party being conducted to a house set apart 
for them. Then married women from the bride- 
groom’s house go to the house of the village potter 
to bring new pots. A set of twelve pots of dinerent 
sizes are selected. The potter who has kept them 
ready is presented with one ham, rice and betel 
leaves and nuts and sometimes a cloth. Piya is 
done to these pots, which are carried home with 
singing. They are embellished with red and white 
drawings, and are placed in a row in a consecrated 
part of the house. Again, married women of the 
bridegroom’s house go to a well or tank with three 
pots, which they fill with water and carry home, 
waling all the way on washed cloths spread by the 
village washerman. One of these pots is dedicated 
to Bire D§varu, a male deity, ana is carried by a 
man. Puja is made to these pots during the marriage. 
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and a JeeHaiMk is kept on a metallic vessel oz a bamboo 
tube and placed near the milk-post ; it is named 
lP€^ma Kumbha (full-pot), which is also worshipped. 

The next is the day of d^e. Early in the mornings 
the village barber comes and paces the nails of the 
bdlde and the bridegroom in their own houses. They 
are then anointed and bathed. The bridegroom puts 
on new clothes, and with ibashinga or the marriage 
chaplet tied to the turban, he is conducted in proces- 
sion to the temple outside the village and is made 
to sit there. Living him there with some of his 
companions, the procession returns home. Then the 
bride, duly bathed and dressed in new clothes, is 
brought to the marriage pmdal. Then again, the 
procession starts to the temple where the man is 
seated, and returns to -the marriage booth. This is 
repeated three times. Each time some jewels or 
clothes intended for the bride are brought to the 
pandal. The third time the bridegroom is besmeared 
with turmeric, and is led to the marriage house, with 
a dagger in his hands, wrapped in a red handkerchief. 
When this procession approaches the pondal, the 
bride’s party meet them at the entrance and a show 
of resistance is offered, each party throwing handfuls 
of rice at the other. A large quantity of this <»m- 
modity is kept ready by each party and after it is 
utilized in this manner, it is collected and taken away 
by the village washerman. Thereupon the bride- 
groom’s party enter the pcmdal, and taking the bride- 
groom round the milk post three times, the]^ seat him 
upon a wooden seat placed on the marriage dais. 
The bride is then brought in and seated upon a seat 
facing the bridegroom. The latter sits with his face 
turned to the East and the bride, to the West. 

The castemen and others of the village meet 
by the invitation of the Qa/uda of th.e caste, who acts 
as the master of the ceremonies on such occasions. 



tvtmx 
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He occapies a prominent i)lace, and the Eolkar.who 
aaosts mm stands by his side. 

The Kumbas have their own pt^ari to officiate 
at marriages and do not ^erally invite Br&hmans 
as priests except when their casteman, called RSva^- 
9ayya, is not available. The priest spreads a blanket 
near the milk-post and the consecrated vessel on the 
dais and placing the * on a small quantity of rice 
spread on the blanket with four lumps of iMSti 
(sacred ashes) at the four comers, bums frankincense 
before it, and makes an offering of a broken cocoanut. 
AfterwaMs the tali is touched by all the members of 
the assembly beginning with the Gauda, to whom it 
is handed round, while women sing wedding songs. 
It is then given to the bridegroom’s hands. The 
priest pronounces the following formula : — 

tfxtAconoa 

Thereupon, the girl rmoves her veil, and the bride- 
groom ties the tdU string round her neck. The priest 
then blesses as follows : — 

r\ rtxa 

arsd jt^OsnMO. 

ded»;39^ 

The assembly th^ greet the pair with showers of 
coloured rice. 

* The UUi is a round disk of gold made fiat or convex like a shallow 
inverted cup with a small button at the top. A string is passed through 
a ring attached to it and it is tied so as to nang round the neck. Some- 
times black glass beads are also strung on each side of the <W. A 
married woman as long as her husbaqd u alive» should always wear tins 
necklace with the fitft with as much scrupulousness as a Btfthmaii 
should wear his sacred ' thread. 


vrsriskasSsrW^ 

tsOaoeatoocS 
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The bridegroom stands facing the bride, with his 
palms held together and placed over those of the 
bride, which* are open. A cocoanut coloured udth 
safEron and a four-anna piece are placed in the bride- 
groom’s hands. Then milk is poured on his hands 
through a funnel made of a betm leaf ; and again on 
the hands of the ^1 placed over those of her husband. 
This milk-pouring ceremony is considered very 
important, as emphasizing the character of the 
marriage as kanyaiiSna (or gift of the girl), though 
the tying of the tSU makes the marriage binding. 
It is accompanied by the following invocation : — 

.^dt&cdatorio. 

Through the bles^ge of MahSIakshmi, Gauii, Parvati’ 
Saraawati, and Santa Muttayya, may the marriage union effected 
by the priest Bevanna prove prosperous and eternal. 

The priest, in some places, and the Gauda in others, 
begin this ceremony, and they are followed by the 
parents and the maternal uncles of both parties and, 
then by other relatives, friends and well-wishers. 

The couple then sit side by side with the hems of 
their garments tied together. Kankam is tied round 
the wrist of each party by the other. The procedure 
observed is to pass a thread (which may be of wool 
or cotton or both twisted together) round four small 
vessels placed in a square, to cut the thread into two 
parts and to tie in each piece a bit of safEron and an 
^n ring and then to pass this round the wrist to be 
tied up. The couple now rise, and going round the 
milk-posts three times, enter god’s room to malm 
namaskara. The young damseb in the family bar 
their passage at the door and enjoy considerable fun 
at the expense of the bridal pmr, by making each 
give out toe other’s name ; the bridegroom’s sister 
sometimes extracts a promise from him to give his 
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futuie daughter in marriage to her eon. In the 
meantime, the gathering disperse after presenta- 
tion of pm-supari, and later on, there is a general 
dinner. 

The NagabaU (corrupted into NagamU, i.e.. Sacri- 
fice to snakes) ceremony is observed in some places 
in the evening of the same day, while in other places 
it is adjourned to the next day. The bride and the 
bridegroom go in state to an ant-hill, and after doing 
Puja to it, the bridegroom dira some earth out of it, 
which the bride carries on her head in a basket. 
This earth is euphemistically styled Hutta Bangdra 
or the gold of the ant-hill. A small branch of the 
Nerak (Jambokma) is planted on the marriage dais 
near the milk-post, and the groimd around it is washed 
with cow-dung water. The couple sit in front of the 
milk-post and get their nails pared by a barber, who 
receives a special fee for this service. After they 
have bathed, the bridegroom makes twelve balls of the 
earth from the ant-hill, and gets seventeen balls of 
cooked rice. Plantain leaves are placed near each 
of the twelve pillars of the marriage pandal, on each 
of which the bride places one ball of earth and one 
ball of rice, which her husband gives her. The 
remaining five balls of rice are placed on a plantain 
leaf bdore the Nerak twig newly planted ; and on 
idl these leaves are placed some sweets also. Pvga 
is made to all these posts, cocoanuts are broken as 
offering, and lighted camphor is waved before them. 
The milk-post is then worshipped, and the couple 
sitting down near it remove each other’s kmkaiSM 
from the wrist. 

The twelve pots brought from the potter’s house 
are then r^oved and distributed among the relatives. 
This completes the marriage ceremony. 

The bride-price or tera is twelve rupees but a 
widower has to pay Bs. 21, and in some places, e.g., 
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BagepalK, a man whb takes a second wife, whether his 
first wiEe m living or not, has to ftay Bs. 12+6^ or 18|, 
the additional amount being designated Sotsti Honnu 
or co-wife’s money. The tera amount paid to a 
widow is only four rupees and a half. The binding 
and essential portion of the ceremony is the tying cd 
the tali thread. 

PvBiBTx When a girl attains puberty, a shed is erected of 
the green leaves of Margoaa and LakJei plants outside 
the main house, and she is placed in that shed for 
nine days as being impure. This period is treated 
as festive, and gathering of women are held in the 
evenings, when she is es^bited in her holiday attire, 
and songs are sung and presents of cocoanuts, plan- 
tains and other frmts are given to her, being placed 
in her garment. During these days, a broom-stick, 
an old winnow, an old shoe, and a twig of Ehka 
(Cahtropis gigamtea) plant, are kept at the entrance 
of the shed, being meant to ward off evil spirits, to 
whose attacks the girl is believed to be specially 
exposed then. On the tenth day, idie has the purify- 
ing bath early in the morning, and the shed is then 
burnt down. If the gbl is already married, inform- 
ation of her attaining age is sent to her husband’s 
parents by the village washerman, who is treated 
to a feast by the girl’s husband for being the carrier 
of the good news, and is generally presented with a 
cow. 

The party of the husband then come to the girl’s 
house, where feasting talms place. During this tune, 
the girl again takes her temporary lodgings in a shed 
put up outside the house, and the same course of 
feasting is repeated and continued for as many days 
as there are relations to treat her to this honour. 
On the ni^ts of these days, the gul will not be allowed 
to sleep, lest some evil spirit might enter her body. 
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The final wedding takes place after this, and the giil 
goes to her husband’s home. 

If, however, the girl is unmarried, the father of 
the- girl looks out for a suitable boy and celebrates the 
marriage. But in such cases, the consummation is 
put ofi for three months after the marriage, to guard 
against any issue being bom within a year of the 
marriage, which event is considered inauspicious. 

When a girl has been married ^oung, she remains 
in the father’s house, only visiting the husband’s 
house on any festive occasion, and does not begin 
to live with him, till she attains the proper age. 
When the girl is, for the first time, sent to her husband’s 
house, she is ^ven a new dress and a bodice cloth by 
her father. On leaving her parents for good, the 
^1 is treated to a feast, both when she leaves her 
Cher’s house and when she reaches her husband’s, 
where she is escorted by her mother or. other near 
relatives. 


For the first delivery, the pregnant woman is 
generally taken to her parents’ house. During 
pregnancy, the husband ought to abstain from 
killing any animals, canying dead bodies, and 
erecting a new house or specially putting on the 
roof; and sometimes he allows his hair to grow 
unriiaven. 

The first week or so after child-birth is observed 
ah a period of pollution for the mother, who is purified 
by a bath on the seventh, nineth or the eleventh day. 
During these days, an old shoe, a broom-stick and a 
winnow are placed at the entarance of the room in which 
the woman is confined, and a bunch of margosa leaves 
is affixed to the door frame to prevent evil spmts 
from entering the confinement room. The confined 
woman is given some medicines for the improvement 
of her. With; and is fed oh light meal. 


BlBSH 

CiBUOinaB, 
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A Eoiacha woman (soothsayer) is consulted as to 
the name to he given to the diild, and she gets a small 
quantity of ragi and other things as her fee. She 
pretends to consult the gods and suggests a name, 
either of the family god or that of an ancestor, which 
is then given to the child. Whenever a child is given 
the name of something mean, it is placed on a manure 
heap and taken up and sometimes has its nostrils 
bored. 

The following are some of the typical names found 
in the caste : — 


MaU. 

Biiappa. 

Esnakappa. 

Junjappa. 

Doddayya. 

Ealasa. 

Eencha. 

Ujjanappa. 


Female, 

Biramma. 

Jnnjamma. 

Doddamma. 

Ealasamma. 

Eenchamma. 

Idekka. 

Ujjanamma. 


Sometimes names given are those of towns orvU- 
ages, e.g,, Maddagiriga, Mailariga called after Madda* 
giii and Mailara, respectively. 

Often the names are shortened dropping the 
sex endings Appa and Amma. As in other castes, 
they have certain terms of endearment, such as 
Appayya, Ap^ayya, Puttu, Magu, Mari, Eusu, 
Thamma, Thangi, Tfi]^ (mother), Sami. 

The practice of giving opprobrious names obtains 
in the caste, though some of them are unwilling to 
own it. Some of these names are : Tippa meaning a 
manure heap; Tiruka, a beggar; Gunda, a round 
stone ; Javaraya, i.e., Tamraja, god of death ; Kfidu, 
a jungle ; Kalla, a stone ; and Paresiga, cast out. 


Widow Widow marriage is permitted, but the form differs 
considerably from that of regular marriage. Thb 
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would-be couple obtain the penuission of the Gaiida, 
who fixes the day for marriage and attends the cere- 
mony, which generally takes place in the evening 
and for which no married women are invited. The 
woman wears a new garment which is given her by 
her lover, who ties a taU thread round her neck in 
the presence of the caste people. This completes the 
marriage at which there is a caste-dinner also. The 
husband has to pay a tera (bride’s price) of four rupees 
and a half which is generally taken by the family of 
the woman’s first husband, and in default, by her 
father. In addition to the tera, the husband has to 
pay a fine of three hams to the guru who, in return, 
presents vibkOti (sacred ashes) to the newly married 
couple. Such remarried women cannot take part in the 
celebration of ordinary marriages, but they labour 
under no onerous disabilities. Their offspring are, 
for some time, regarded as a separate class,^ or the 
junior mother’s line, but the distinction is soon 
forgotten. 

It is sometimes considered inauspicious to have 
sight of a remarried woman during the first three 
days after her second marriage, but this belief has 
aU but died out. The children of the widow by the 
first husband go to their father’s family. A widow 
cannot marry either her first husband’s brother or 
any one of that hula or exogamouS' division. 

The remarriage of a widow is called in the verna- 
cular hidike (concubinage), svruMke (giving a gar- 
ment to wear), or {dl»-tying. 


Adultery on the part of a woman with a man of 
the same or of a higher caste may be condoned by 
the tribal head by a fine, but if the man that receives 
her favours be of a lower caste, she is excommuni- 
cated. For a woman cohabiting with a man of 
different caste, generally lower, the following 


Aduuxbt 

AKD 

Dnrmos. 
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S imidiinent is prescribed, namriv, compeUing her to 
ve in MSdiga quarters, and throwing cattle horn 
and bones and Margosa leaves into her house. 
Unfortunately, they say, times have deteriorated, 
and this punishment is not now resorted to. . 

A husband may divorce his wife on account of her 
unfaithfulness, and a divorced woman may marry 
her paramour, under hudike form, if he is of the same 
caste, in which case the latter will have to pay not 
only the marriage expenses of her previous husband 
but also a fine to the caste. The woman should 
return all the jewels given to her by her first husband. 
Divorce can be brought about at the instance of 
either party, and consists in giving back to the 
husband, before the ‘pancha^t, the taU tied by him 
on the marriage occasion. It is said that after divorce, 
the husband and wife cannot remarry even if they 
wish to do so. 

OT am**" ’ practice of dedicating girls as Basavis exists 
AS BAura. in some places. Generally the eldest girl is so dedicat- 
ed, either when there are no sons to continue the 
line or in pursuance of a vow. 

The manner of dedication is very like that of 
real marriage. A day is selected and the girl, like 
a bride, is led in procession, under a cloth canopy, 
to the temple, a kalasa and fruits (five cocoanuts, 
five dates, ete.), and rice and betel leaves being 
carried by a married woman. After prostrations to 
the god and the pugwi, the girl is seated on a kamiU, 
facing the East. The permisrion of the guru of the 
caste is obtained, and then senior Basavi or a married 
woman rubs her with saffron and ties tali to her. 
A hemibma is also tied to her wrist. The latter shoidd 
have a betel-leaf attached to it to distinguish it 
from a regular marria^ kankai^a. Afterwards the 
assembly throw yellow rice over her by way of blessing 
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or congratulation, and silver bangles and toe-ring 
are put on. The ceremony is generally followed by 
feasting. A Basavi remains in her parent’s bouse, 
and may consort with any one of tbe caste (not with- 
in the prohibited degrees of relationship), or of a 
M^er caste. She is considered entitled to inherit 
her father’s property as a son. 

They do not admit outsiders into their caste. LnaiBmxoa 
They follow the Hindu law of inheritance; Daughters 
inherit when there are no sons, and sisters are not 
given any share in the family property as a matter of 
right, but a destitute daughter or sister always receives 
due consideration at the hands of her father or 
brothers, and finds a home with them if she is a 
widow. A daughter without any brothers will, of 
course, succeed to her father’s property. 

If questions affecting inheritance, etc., are not 
of a complicated nature, they are enquired into and 
settled by the village panehayat, including the p<ad 
(village headman) and sha/nmog (village accountant). 

Sometimes the services of their caste-head or Gauda 
are also requisitioned. Formerly, the eldest brother 
used to get an extra share in the father’s property, 
but after the institution of the Civil Courts, it is said, 
the custom has fallen into desuetude. 

When a man has no children, he may adopt a son ADomoa- 
to perpetuate his line. As regards persons to be 
adopted, the son of a brother is the first eligible, and 
in default of him, the son of a daughter or of a sister 
may be taken. But in no circumstances may a 
brother be adopted. When an infant is adopted, the 
name-giving ceremony is perfonned in the adoptive 
family. It consists in ca^ing together the caste- 
men, including the Gauda, Kolkar, etc., and after 
they have been treated to a good dimer, announcing 
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Bnim. 


the fact of adoption. If the boy be of a difieient 
kula, he is declared by the Gauda and others present 
to have gone over to the adoptive father’s sept or 
kuia. By this the boy entirely severs his connection 
with the parent stock ; but in the matter of marital 
relations, the adopted is disabled from marrying in 
both the sections. It is stated that a married man 
cannot be adopted. 

The Kurabas are a well organized community. 
The whole caste is divided into a number of terri- 
torial divisions. At the head of each is a Gauda or 
headman, and a Nadu* Gauda has jurisdiction over 
several Gaudas. The Gauda is in some places called 
Buddhimnta'f or wise man, and he has under him a 
man called HcMofammwhya or Kolkar, the beadle, 
whose duty it is to collect the castemen within his 
jurisdiction whenever necessary. Each group or 
division has its own temple, at which officiates a 
man of the same caste, called pujdri or voder. The 
latter wears a linga, for othervHse the man is not holy 
enough to perform the worship. He does not touch 
meat or spirituous liquor ; and he should be a man 
of the SSmanthi sept, and marry only in dne and 
GaU sub-divisions. 

At caste meetings, the oaths considered as binding 
are to swear by their special deities, Biredevaru, or 
Batyappa, or by their own parents or children. To 
swear by a lump of vibhUti (sacred ashes) after plac- 
mg it on a kandM and performing pBja is peculiar to 
the caste, this form being considered specially solemn 
and sure to bring on evil if the man perjures himself. 

* Nftdu means a Country or Province. 

t In some places, especially in the Western part of Mysore, the 
Patel or Gauda of a villa^ has a non-offioial deputy who goes by the 
name of Buddhlvantay or wise man* 
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They have groat faith in soothsaying and soiceiy 
on occasions of illness or when any important concern 
is afoot. Women of Eorachar caste are the professors 
of this art of reading the unseen by means of what 
they call Jeavi. An elderly woman of the fainil]r 
repairs to such a soothsayer with a quantity of ragi 
and a three-pie piece, and consults her as to the cause 
of the malady. The latter with an air of seriousness 
equalled only by her insincerity, bums frankincense 
and breaks a cocoanut, if her client has brought one. 
She repeats some verses in praise of Narayapa, often 
and often singing salutations to Naraya][ia. She 
then takes a few grains of ragi and utters some equi- 
vocal sentences, which the unsophisticated Eumba 
woman believes, and by which the cause of the 
malady is understood to be the neglect of the worship 
of a family god, or of a deceased ancestor. To ward 
ofi the evil, the credulous woman sets apart some 
small sum of money as an earnest of her making 
up for past neglect as soon as the present difficulty 
is surmounted. 

A belief in sorcery is not so much a caste or tribal 
peculiarity as a relic of a common primitive habit. 
It is shared alike by the uncultivated masses and by 
those who are below a certain mental level in the 
higher castes. As may be expected, women, especi- 
ally weak and hysterical ones, are more subject to 
attacks of evil spirits than others. Though stories 
are often told that, under the influence of devil- 
possession, persons do things which they could not 
possibly do in their normal state, such as talking in 
an unlmown tongue, or repeating passages of which 
they had no previous acquaintance, without under- 
standing the meaning, or doing some equally impossi- 
ble feats, it is difficult to meet with authentic 
instances of such conduct. Anything out of the way 
is set down by the ignorant as due to a spirit. Thus, 
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if a woman without any cause keeps on weeping or 
laughing, if she speaks on subjects of which she does 
not know anything, if she keeps on staring at vacant 
space, if she eats more than the usual quantity, or 
eats anything which is not an ordinary article of 
food, if she fasts for one or two days or if in any 
other way she behaves in a manner not befitting her 
sex, or if she faints or walks in sleep, she is at once 
created to be under the influence of some devil. 
Certain times and places are said to be most favour- 
able for evil spirits to take hold of women, such as 
the first manifestation of puberty, times of monthly 
sickness, pregnancy or confinement, and sojourn 
at the banks of a river or under shade of large trees, 
especially the banyan or margosa, which are believed 
to be the special abodes of spirits. 

A female spirit comes in toe guise of a woman 
attired in a wmte garment, and entering into conver- 
sation with her subject, suddenly vanishes, entering 
into the latter’s body. The woman shows signs of 
such possession, and it is said that physicians can 
detect this particular disease by feeling the pulse. 
At any rate, when a disease cannot be successfully 
treated or properly diagnosed, it is ascribed to an 
evil spirit, ana an exerciser’s aid is invoked. He 
may be a man of any caste, but he generally happens 
to be of a low one. 

The exerciser receives his first instructions from 
a teacher and, in choosing propitious seasons, he 
selects those that are usually avoided with particular 
care, such as the day of an eclipse, or a new-moon 
day falling on a Sunday. The virtue of the in- 
cantation is considered to be enhanced and the power 
of the exerciser increased by his repeating them often 
on such days of the year, standing m water. 

The day for the performance of an incantation to 
drive away a spint is selected with similar care. 
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Sunday and Thursdays being considered spedally 
auspicious The work is taken up gnerally in t^e duw 
of the evening. The ground is smeared with cow- 
dung and some cabalistic figures are drawn on it with 
charcoal and vermilion powders, fantastic figures of 
a monkey (Hanuman) or of some Rakshasa being 
sometimes considered appropriate. Cooked rice, part 
of which is coloured red, flowers of five or seven l^ds, 
limes, frankincense and some other articles are 
provided for the pii/a, and lights are placed near the 
figures drawn on the ground. The patient is led to 
the place and seated in front of the figures with her 
hair untied and let loose on her neck. There is a 
crowd of women and children all round and the 
exerciser sits clad generally in a single wet cloth 
round the loins, and begins his operations. He 
throws some charmed ashes on her, breaks a cocoanut 
and ofiers pQja to his figures, and utters his in- 
cantations, wmch either are mere meaningless sounds 
or threats or abuse directed to the spirit in possession 
loudly, and with as much peremptoriness as he can 
command. To enhance the noise and confusion, 
somebody vigorously beats a metal disk, and the 
audience add their loud vituperation. 

The patient is generally neurotic when, as in rare 
cases, she is not feigning in order to attract some 
better consideration to herself from her husband’s 
relations and all this din and noise act on her nerves, 
to deprive her altogether of her presence of mind. 
She is generally soon at the mercy of the exerciser, 
and is perhaps to some extent hypnotised. The 
unwelcome spirit who has taken up his abode in her 
body is at last made to speak through her mouth ; 
and he often gives his address, and tells when, where 
and why he took possession of this person, and what 
will be a sufficient inducement for him to quit. 
Sometimes, it is the spirit of a man who fell in love 
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witb the girl when she was going alone in attractive 
costume under the spirit’s pipul or banyan tree in the 
middlfl of the day ; sometimes it is her disappointed 
lover. Oftener it is the girl’s husband’s previous 
wife, who is envious of the happiness of her as she 
hfta usurped her place. If a weak spirit, it confesses 
itself overpowered by the force of the exerciser’s 
incantations, and begs to be flowed to depart for 
good ; if strong, it either exacts very expensive 
terms, such as a long pilgrimage, feeding of many 
persons, or even the building of a temple, or it flatly 
declines to leave the patient with her life. 

In most cases, the devil is more complacent, and 
consents to vacate its place. Implicit confidence 
cannot, however, be placed in its word, and so to 
prevent its hovering about the house and taking 
possession of either the same or another subje^ after 
the spell is removed, the patient is taken outside the 
village to some tree or other spot which might 
serve as a convenient tenement for the spirit. With 
a loud warning, and sometimes with a token such as 
a broken branch of the tree or some locks of hair 
pulled of! tile head of the patient, the spirit quits 
the body and leaves the patient quite exhausted. 
To make it fast in the tree, a nail is driven into it, 
and thereafter women and children shun that place 
for fear of being attacked by this spirit. 

To prevent a relapse, the girl is given a copper 
taligman, which she wears on her person. 

BauoioH. Kurubas are Saivas in religion, but worship all the 
Hindu gods. Their tribal deity is Bira, from Vira, 
one of the names of Siva. Some of the other deities 
worshipped by this caste are Mailara, Batyappa (the 
wick of a lamp), Irachiklcappa,^ KaUu Kambhadappa 
(stone pillar), BitdaJappa, SettipaUeppa and Kotoku- 
titppa. Their feminine gods are YeUanma and 
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Le^hmidm. It is likely that many of these axe 
names of persons bom in the caste, who axe given 
this rank for some service or supposed merit. Thus 
it is related of MaUara that he was bom of Eumba 
parents to rid the earth of a tjnrant Rakshasa, called 
Mallfisura who was harassing gods and men alike. 
After killing the RdksJma, tms Kumba settled him- 
self in Mailara in the Bellary District and was, after 
death, regarded as having partaken of the essence 
of god Siva. An annual festival is still held at the 
place, in honour of this person, and the officiating 
pujdri is of the Kumba caste. 

Lakshmidevi is the name given to Yishi^u’s consort, 
but it seems likewise to have been that of a ^od 
woman of the caste, who was called Laklmwa or 
Lakkamma, (Lakki, derived from Lakshmi). 

They hold periodical celebration of the feasts of 
their gods, for which they meet with their several 
Gaudas in one of their principal temples. Each 
Gauda, or the head of the group, is entmsted with 
the custody of a golden image representing the hero 
of the clan, which he keeps in a small box filled with 
turmeric powder. Once a year, or at longer intervals, 
several neighbouring groups join together for the 
celebration, for wluch they all subscribe money 
amounting to Bs. 200 or Bs. 300. The temple at 
which they meet is cleansed and whitewashed for 
this religious fair {Parcishe). Goravas* form an im- 
portant feature of these gatherings. They corre- 
spond to the Dasaris of Yaiifiinava sects, and are 
initiated into the brotherhood b v taking vows at the 
shrine of Mailari Devara in the Ballary District. 
Their dress is a coat of black kambli, profusely decked 

* Goravayyas are considered to be tlie dogs of Mailara and have, 
on oooasions when the festiYal in honour of this deity is celebrated, to 
drink milk from the same bowl with the dogs, making all sorts of noise^ 
and barking like l^em (See Bellaiy Gaietteer. 1004, page 245). 
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with cowries, and they have a head-dzess of beai 
skin. .They carry a small drum, and dance and 
sing in a weird manner and earn their living by beg- 

g“g- 

In the celebration of the parashe, the image of the 
temple where they meet and those of the several 
clans present are mst ta^n in procession to a river 
or well, where they are washed and decorated with 
flowers and sacred ariies. They are brought back 
and arranged in the temple. The worship is conduc- 
ted by the jnyari who is always of the same caste, 
and Gorams sing the praises of the god. The follow- 
ing description given in the Madras Census Report 
of 1891, applies almost exactly to what takes place 
in this State, as may be seen, in Bowringpet : — 

*‘Once a Tear, several neighbouring clans assemble at one 
of their bigger temples, which is lighted with ghee, and placing 
their images in a row, offer to them flowers, cocoanuts, milk, 
etc., but do not slay any victim. The Patha Kurubas (H&le 
or old Kurubas of these parts), on these occasions, break cocoa- 
nuts upon the heads of those among their number who have 
hereditary right to the distinction, but the other two divisions 
do not adopt this apparently inhuman practice. A pujari or 
priest of their caste supposed to have some supernatural power 
officiates, and begins by breaking a few nuts on the heads of those 
nearest to him, and then the rest go on, the fragments belonging 
by right to those whose skulls have cracked them, and who value 
tne pieces as sacred morsels of food. For a mouth before this 
annual ceremony, all the people have taken no meat and for three 
days the ptyari has lived on milk alone. At the feast, therefore, 
all indulge rather in immoderate eating, but drink no liquor, 
calling excitedly upon their particular god to grant them a pros- 
perous year. 

“Once in ten or fifteen years, a still bigger feast takes place, 
with the same preparatory abstinence, the same ceremonies are 
gone through, but with more noise and clamour, and finally the 
head of every child who may have been bom since the last similar 
festival, is shaved. ’ 

In tbe Mysore State, the annual celebrations have 
been largely given up in favour of those held at 
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longei intervals, and it is also ascertained that the 
Kurabas here do not scruple to sacrifice sheep and 
goats at these festivals. Again, they do not wait 
for these celebrations for removing the first hair of 
their children, which is generally done in their third 
year. 

Anfrf.Ti ftr mode of worship observed in the casto 
is the reverence shown to the male persons who die 
unmarried. They are known as Iragararu. Snu^ 
temples are built and stones are set up therein in 
their names and are worshipped. 

In common with other castes, they also reverence 
ftinl worship the usual village gods and goddesses, 
sacrifice sheep and goats to them. 


The Kurubas bury the dead. As soon as life is 
extinct, the body is washed and dressed in a new cloth. 
Information is generally sent to the Gauda, if he is 
near, and the Eolkar or beadle also comes and 
assembles the castemen. If the deceased is a Pt^'ort 
or Vaderu (who wears a Umga), the burial is observed 
in the fashion of Lingayats. The body is dressed 
with new cloths and a turban, crushed betel-nuto 
and leaves being put into the mouth. The body is 
carried in a sitting posture in a vm&na. But in the 
case of other Kurubas, it is carried on a bier in a lying 
posture. As in other castes, the frame or bier is 
carried by four persons, unless the deceased is an 
unmarried female in which case the body is rolled 
up in a kambli (a black coarse blanket) and is carried 
in hands by two persons. Before the body is removed 
from the house, the surviving wife or husband, as 
the case may be, exchanges pan-aupari with the body 
of the deceased. The chief mourner, usually the 
eldest son, carries an earthen pot with coolmd rice 
in one hand and fire in the other, and walks in front 
of the bier. After going half the way, they place 
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the bier on the ground, when the chief mourner goes 
round it, turning towards the left three times, and 
throws the rice at the four comers and brealm the 
pot near the head. The grave will be ready before 
the body reaches the burial ground, and if the body 
be that of a jn^ari, it is lowered into the grave in 
a sitting posture and placed in a niche. The latter 
is filled with the leaves of the sacred bUva tree 
{Aegle marmdos) and vibh^i (sacred ashes) and the 
linga worn by the deceased and a few coins are placed 
in the hands. In the case of ordinary persons, the 
body is laid flat with the head to the ^uth. A^en 
the grave is filled up, the chief mourner goes round 
it three times, carrying a pot of water, in which a 
hole is made by the by-standers striking at it with 
a stone, at the end of each round. After the 
third round, he throws the pot down behind him, 
and goes to bathe in a river or well, without turning 
back. Money and doles of grain are given to the poor 
who are present at the place, and the party return 
home, the carriers also bathing in a river or other 
place. None of them should go to their houses, 
without first looking at a light kept burning at the 
place of death. Those that have carried the corpse 
have to live in the outer rooms of their houses for 
three days. 

On the third day, cooked food is offered at the 
grave, to the spirit of the dead, which is believed to 
reside in the bodies of crows. If these birds do not 
touch the food, it is a sign that the ^ost is troubled 
about something, and the survivors promise to satisfy 
its earthly cravings by taking care of the deceased 
person’s orphan children, and so forth ; but should 
the crows still pendst in their refusal, the food is 
throu'n into the water. 

No further ceremony is observed till the eleventh 
day. That day the cmef mourners go to the grave 
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make before it, ofEeiing cooked food and 
fruits and burning incense. They pray to the gods 
that the soul of the departed may find a peaceful 
resting place. 

The members of the family cleanse themselves of 
the pollution by bathing, and washing everything 
that they have been in contact with in the house. 
The house is purified by a Brahman or a Vaderu, 
according to family usage; and grain and money 
are distributed to some Brahmans, lingayats and 
others. Finally, a general dinner is given to the 
castemen in the village. 

During the period of pollution on account of death, 
the persons who are subject to it abstain from all 
agricultural work, and must eat food before sunset 
and before the crows enter their nests. The chief 
mourner is not considered quite pure until after 
three months, at the end of which he is taken to his 
maternal uncle’s house and feasted and presented 
with a turban or other new cloth. 

Kurubas are not required to perform sraddhaa on 
the anniversary days of death ; but they worship 
their ancestors generally on the Mahalaya new-moon 
day and on the new year’s day. A place is cleansed 
and purified in the middle of the house, and a halaSa 
installed, to which they make fvja. They also give 
money and doles of rice to some Brahmans and Janga- 
mas on the new-moon day, and offer new clothes 
and wear them on the new year’s day. 


The nrigiTiRl occupation of tending sheep andweav- Oooutatios. 
ing kamblis is kept up, but in many jdaces agriculture 
is more largely resorted to. The weaving industry 
has, however, decayed to a great extent,^ though 
some fine and costly fabrics are still made in a few 
places. Owners of flocks always keep watch-dogs 
of the country breed to take care of their sheep. 
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Their characteristic implement is the shears, of a 
particularly crude pattern, and they make yiOja to 
it along with other implements of trade on the 
eighth day of Dasara. 

Wool is the third most important textile raw 
material product of the State. It is collected by 
shearing from the body of sheep and also from the 
backs, legs and face. Sheep are maintained for these 
purposes all over the State, except in the forest tracts 
of the districts of Shimoga, Eadur and Hassan. The 
wool clipped from sheep grazing on soft and fertile 
lands is reported to be softer, longer in staple and 
greater in quantity than that from those grazing on 
rocky and sterile tracts. North-western parts of 
Harihar sub-taluk produce the best kind of wool in 
the Mysore State. The chief areas of production of 
wool are the whole of the Chitaldrug district and 
parts of the taluks of Pavagada, Sira and Ghicka- 
nayakanhalli in the Tumkur district, as also Hole- 
Narasipur and Arsikere in the Hassan district. 
Wool is clipped twice a year, once in the cold season 
known as Mage and the other before the rainy 
season, known as hare 019 ^. 

The wool is first cleared of its knots by band and 
its impurities by a bowstring, after which process 
the fibres are made fit for spinning. Every weaver 
in wool requires the help of three women on an 
average to spin the yam, and to do the preparatory 
processes, and the rate of weaving decreases with the 
meness and quality of. fabrics woven and almost 
at the rate of spinning. The size of the woollen 
fabrics woven in the State varies with the quality 
from 6 X 3 or two square yards in the case of cheaper 
variety required for the consumption of the poor 
people in the forest tracts to finer ones 10X3 or 4 
cubits. Very fine varieties are made at Eolar, 
Chitaldrug, Davengere, and Hampanur. These 
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blankets vaiy in dimensions from 8X3, or 12X4^ or 
6X7 feet. They fetch Bs 6 to 12 on an average 
and Bs. 30 and even more in the case of finer ones. 
Unfortunately they cannot compete with the machine 
made fabrics. The weavers are poor and are always 
under the clutches of the money fending class. They 
stick to their work because of their conservative 
nature, and reluctance to turn to other occupations. 
Neverthless some have agricultural work also to 
supplement their income. 

There are both land-owners and tenants ; and 
the majority cultivate the land directly. There are 
many who live by petty trade and by working for 
wages. 

Agricultural operations are commenced as soon as 
the first rains called Mungaru fall, generally in the 
months of April and May. On Mondays, they do 
little or no agricultural work, as the bulls get a 
holiday. Fridays and Wednesdays are considered 
auspicious for commencing ploughing, and Fridays, 
Thursdays and Saturdays for sowing. 

Before they commence ploughing or sowing, an 
elderly man in the house does puja to the implements 
concerned, by burning frankincense and breaking a 
cocoanut before it. Similarly puja is made when 
reaping is commenced. When the com is threshed 
and made into a heap, a cowdung cone, believed to 
represent GaneiSa, is set upon the heap and wor- 
shipped before the measuring of the com is begun. 
Generally the first measure is set apart for the viUage 
god, and when the grain is all measured out a quantity 
according to the means of the owner, is left behind 
to be distributed in charity to the poor who may 
have been present, the last remnant being taken by 
the Madiga of the village. 

During Hasta rain, when the crop is standing, a 
ceremony called ** Haste Mak Pongaht” is performed 
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to save the crops from destruction by insects. On 
that day a sheep is sacrificed and its blood scattered 
all round the field. Again at the time of the lunar 
or the solar eclipse, a sheep or a goat is generally 
killed near the field and its blood is scattered over it. 

In social position, Kurubas occupy the same status 
as the Oakkaligas or the cultivating caste of the 
Province. In fact, the tradition of their origin, as 
noted above, reveals their identity, the later diverg- 
ence being due to their occupation. Oakkaligas and 
Kurubas dine with one another. Bodily contact 
with them is not considered impure even by Brahmans 
except in madi.^ They labour under no disability 
as regards dwelling in the midst of others, drawing 
water from the common well of the village, etc. 
The village washerman and barber render them their 
services without the slightest objection or demur. 

Some Kurubas employ Brahmans for auspicious 
ceremonies, such as marriages, etc. Some employ 
men of their own caste, while others call in Lingayat 
priests to conduct their ceremonies. For funeral 
ceremonies, the attendance of Brahmans is not neces- 
sary. 

In dress, Kurubas resemble the other castes, except 
that their women in some places wear kambU as their 

* Brahmans and others who follow their usage, consider it not pro- 
per to engage in any religious exercise or eat their food or even drink 
water without washing themselvm and putting on washed clothing. 
This purified state is called modi, and any contact with a person or a 
thing not in this clean state spoils it^ and necessitates changing of 
clothes, and sometimes bathing. 

There are good and bad conductors of unclcanness (mailige). The 
common earth is a bad conductor ; so is air and sun, and large bodies 
of water. Movable things as a general rule communicate maUige, and 
spoil one’s modi. The rules are of some complexity, and would bo 
neither intelligible nor interesting to outsiders. But they are rarely 
observed in all their strictness ; and, as may be guessed, the elder members 
of a family, especially the old widowed ladies, are their special guardians. 
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main garment and no bodice. They have no national 
games, nor do they get for themselves any 
theatrical entertainments. The women have them- 
selves tattooed, the figures representing a variety of 
designs. They are generally dark coloured, broad- 
nosed and hardy. The Uru Kurubas dress like 
other Stidras. 

As has been said, the Kurubas are the modem coHOLvaioH. 
representatives of the ancient Pallavas, who were 
at one time very powerful in Southern India. After 
their final overthrow, they were scattered over 
many of the districts on the plains and the forest 
tracts of Malabar, Nilgiris, Coimbatore and Mysore. 

They are found at present in various grades of culture. 

Those that live on the plains have imbibed the man- 
ners and customs of the Sudras in whose midst they 
live, while those that inhabit the hills are still in their 
primitive state. 


1. Ada Kills 

2. Alige 

3. Andars . . 

4. Ane 

3 . . . 

6. Aii or Are 


APPENDIX.* 

.. Goat. The people of this divison 
abstain from killing or eating 
female goat. 

.. A drum. 

. . A cage. 

.. Elephant. It is said the people of 
t^ division do not ride on ele- 
phants, even when they have a 
chance, but use them, if at all, for 
carrying their gods. 

.. The Utchen herb Cdosia dthida. 
They abstain from eating this 
herb. 

. . A kind of tree, Bauhinia raeemosa. 


*The word knlafiept or tribe) is to bo undentood at the end of 
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7. Axssiiia . . . . Saffiron. This is an intensting divi- 

sion. Its members originally ab- 
stained from nnng or touching 
saffron. But as this is a com- 
modity of every-day use, they 
have transferred their reverence 
to Navane grain or panic seed 
{Panusum). Still they do not grow 
saffron. 

8. Arasn .. ..A king (1) They do not cut the 

banyan tree. 

9. Atti .. .. Indian fig. They do not cut this 

tree nor eat its fruit. 

10. Bandi . . . . A cart. As it is difficult not to use 

a cart, they merely do not sit in a 
cart in which their god is carried.' 

11. Basari .. .. Fietu infeetoria. They neither out 

this tree nor use it for fuel. 

12. Bela . . . . Wood-apple tree. They do not cut 

or use this tree for fuel. 

13. Belli . . . . Silver. They do not use silver toe- 

rings. 

14. Balegara .. Glass bangles. It is said that the 

women in this division do not or 
should not use glass bangles, but 
only those made of bell-metal. 

15. Basara . . • • (1) 

16. Beneche Flint stone. 

17. Bevu .. .. A margosa tree. They worship mar- 

gosa tree and neither cut it nor 
use its wood for fuel nor its oil for 
lamps. 

18. Binn or beln . . A reel of thread. 

19. Bira .. .. They do not throw Birakki during 

marriages. 

20. Bana . . An arrow. 

21. Benne .. Butter. They do not use butter. 

22. Bauni .. ..A prickly tree (Protpois spedgera) 

which they neither cut nor use 
as a shade. 

23. Avare ..A species of pulse (Pha$eclut radi- 

aim). 

24. Bole . . An arrow. 

26. Budali .. .. Ashes (t) 
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26. Bngadi . . . . An «u ornament for women. 

27. Chela .. •• A scorpion. 

28. Chitlu . . . . A kind of forest tree. 

29. Chflla .. A olearing-nnt tree (/Stryslmos 

fciUum). 

SO. .. A sandalwood tree {Serium myrU’ 

fcUum). 

31. Chanda .. .. The^on. 

32. Ghuri . . A knife. 

33. Ghatta . . . . A hier. Dead bodies in this dividon 

are not carried on Iners hat by 
hand, rolled in kouMit. 

34. Devadam . . A spedes of (Ptnws deoddro). 

36. Dande . . . . A garland. 

36. Dani . . A tope. 

37. Dasari . . A kind of nlk. 

38. itinniA . . . . A sho'baffalo. 

39. Gali . . Wind or devil. 

40. Gauda .. .. Theoaste-headman. Hedoesnotj^y 

contribntion for the celebration 
of the festivities of the tribal g^. 

41. Qarike . . . . A species of grass {Agnutia linearit.) 

42. Gobbara .. Manore. 

43. Chuani < . • • (1) 

44. Oadi . . . . A temple. 

46. Golimi . . . . A 

46. Hale or Arab .. Apeepnltree. 

47. Halu • . IGlk. 

48. Hava . . A snake. 

49. Honnn .. .. Gold. Women of this division do 

not wear gold jewels. 

60. Hnnass .. .. A tamarind tree. _ 

61. HoraU .. .. Horse gram. They abstam from 

jnn glii pepper, bat regard gram 
as a necessary article of food. 

62. Iraln . . • • Ni^t. 

63. Iruvu •• An ant. 

64. Jelakappa . . A kind of fish. 

66. Janni ..A kind of fragrant plant. 

66. Jitige .. .. Cummin seed. 

67. Jivala .. .. Aninseot. 

68. ^fiadioreUa .. Bldca plant. 

68. Kadala .. .. Bengdgtam, 

60. Ketebdu .. The adder. 


6 
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61. Kanchn .. Bell-metal 

62. .. Sbid stone. 

63. Kadsga . . . . A bracelet. 

64. Eavada . . . . A coloured border of a cloth. 

65. Eongandi • • (t) 

66. Eoppn . . . . A knot or hair-screw stack in a knot 

of hair. 

67. Eota . . . . Name of a bird. 

68. Eolli . . . . A fire-brand. 

69. Eombala .. A pumpkin. 

70. Mallige .. .. Jasmine. 

71. Majjige .. .. Butter-milk. 

72. Majjana . . Bathing. The god of this division 

is always washed in rivers. 

73. Masala .. .. Impure. Theydonoteatashe-goat 

74. Marasala . . (!) 

75. Mada .. .. IMde or passion (?) 

76. Menasu .. .. Pepper. They do not cut pepper 

creeper nor cultivate it. 

77. Minchu .. .. A toe-ring. 

78. Mise .. Moustache. 

79. Mola .. .. A rabbit or hare. 

80. Mota . . . . A stump of a tree. 

81. Mura liindinii. . . Of three herds (!) 

82. Muttu . . . . Pearl. 

83. Nagare .. ..A kind of tree. They do not sit 

under its diadow much less cut 
or bum it. 

84. Nali .. A bamboo tube. 

85. Navilu .. .. A peacock. 

86. Nayi .. A dog. 

87. Naggalu .. Moringa plant {Moringa ptengos- 

pertna). 

88. Nelli . . . . A tree (PhjflkaOJau emhUea). 

89. Onike .. ..A pestle. They do not touch a 

pestle, but use a wooden hammer 
instead. 

90. OthaorHotha .. Ahe-goat. 

91. Puttara .. •• (!) 

92. Ponniru . . • • (!) 

93. Sagara . . . . An ocean. 

94. Same — 

fibilrlnt . . . . Grain of Panmmfrwiuntaem. 

Dodda. 
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96. Samanti 

96. Setti 

97. Sakalu 

98. Sande 

99. Sankhu 

100. Saji 

101. Soiya 

102. Southe 

103. Thumbe 

104. Ungara 

105. Uppu 
106 Hatti 

107. Hutta 

108. Oose 

109. LaU 

110. Mane 

111. Asali 
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A flower {Chirysanthemum Indicum)^ 
A head or chief of caate. 

(?) They abstain from Navane. 

A conch shell. 

A needle. 

The son. 

Firewood. 

A kind of tree. 

A ring. 

Salt. 

Cotton. 

An ant-hill. 

(?) They do not eat Navene grain. 
Weaver’s shuttle. 


A jewel. 
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kAdu kuruba. 

ObIOIH and EaBIiT HiBTOBT ^KdBDBAS OB KuBtnCBAB — 

Intbbnal Stbuctdbe of thb Tbibb— Habitations— Mab- 

BiAGB Customs Pobbbtt Customs— Family Lifb 

Haoico-Rbuoious Bblibfs— Bbuoion— Funbbal Customs 
— Occupation— Dietabt op thb Eububas— Afpbabanob, 
Dbbss and Obnamentb. 

T he Eurabas or Eurumbas are said to be the 
modem representatives of the ancient Eurumbas 
or Pallavas who were once very powerful in 
South India; but there is very little trace left of 
their former greatness anywhere. In the seventh 
century, the power of the Pallava kin^ was at 
its zenith. It gradually declined owing to the 
rise of the Eongu, Ghola and Chalukya chiefs. 
The final overthrow of the Eurumba sovereignty 
was effected by the Ohola king Adondi about the 
seventh or the eighth century A.D. This led to the 
dispersion of the Eurumbas far and wide. Many 
fled to the hills of Malabar, Nilgiris, Coorg, Wyanad 
and Mysore. Thus during the long lapse of time, 
they have become wild and uncivilized, and have, 
owing to their comparative isolation, lost their undent 
culture. Both the Vfu or the dvilized and the wild 
Eurabas must have been identical, but the present 
difference is, as in the case of Bedas and other tribes, 
the result of geographic distribution and environ- 
ment. The name Eurumbranad, one of the taluks of 
North Malabar, still attests to their former greatness.* 

However separated from each other, and scattered 
among the Dravidian dans with whom they have 


*Hiidna Ommu B«rort, USl. 
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dwelt, and however distant from one another they 
still live, there is hardly a province in India which 
cannot produce, if not some living remanants of 
this race, at least some remains of past times which 
prove their presence. Indeed the Kurumbas must be 
regarded as very old inhabitants of this land which 
can contest with their Dravidian kinsmen the 
priority of occupation of the Indian soil.* The 
terms Kurubas and Kurumba were orginally identical, 
though the one form is, in different places, employed 
for the other, and has occasionally assumed a 
special local meaning. Mr. Lewis Bice gives the same 
names for the Vru and Wild Kurubas. 

There are two endogamous groups among the 
Kadu Kurubas, namely, 1. Betta Kurubas and 2. 
Jenu Kurubas. The former are again divided into 
three minor groups, namely 1. Ane (elephant), 2. 
Bevina (nim) tree, {Mdia Azaderachta), and 3. Kolli 
(fire-brand). 

The Uru or civilized Kurubas are found in most 
of the eastern districts of the Madras Presidency, 
and Mysore and those on the Nilgiris are no doubt 
the offshoots of the aboriginal K&du Kuruba stock, 
found on the borders of the Mysore Province. 

The Kadu and the Jenu Kurubas live in miserably 
low huts thatched with leaves, with walls of wattled 
reeds. They have no articles of furniture except 
the grass mats of their own making. Their d<nnestic 
utensils consists of a few earthen, bamboo and 
brass vessels. A few families may be found close 
together in a part of the forest cleared by themselves. 
The selection of the spot depends upon the vicinity 
of some brook or other water reservoir. They rear no 
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kitchen garden of any kind. The Jenu Kurubas 
live in simirar small detached huts far into the interior 
of the forests. 

There are two forms of marriage in vogue among 
them, one of which is somewhat similar to that of 
the Okkaligar, and the other is the simple one of 
a formal exchange of betel leaves and arecanuts 
which concludes the nuptials. The bride elect is 
always presented with two wedding costumes and 
a few necklets of glass beads. There is no inter- 
marriage between the Betta and Jenu Kurubas. 

Grown up girls and women during periodical 
illness, live outside the limits of the hadi (a group 
of rude huts) for three days. They bathe on the 
fourth day and enter into their own huts. The 
temporary huts in which they live, are generally 
burned. In cases of childbirth, none but the wet 
nurse or the female attendant enters the room of 
the confined woman for ten days. Generally the 
mother or some old woman of her relation attends 
on her. 

The women are faithful and affectionate to their 
husbands. In cases of adultery, the husband flogs 
his wife very severely, and if he can, beats her para- 
mour also. If he cannot, the tribal headman does 
it for him. 

Eadu Kuruba family consists of a woman, her 
husband and their children. The woman looks 
after her child, does the domestic duties and gathers 
some edible leaves or roots to prepare some curries 
and to supplement whatever is brou^t by the 
husband for food. The grown up sons or daughters, 
if any, help their parents in their domestic work. 
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Lite all cUldieiiof the foxests, both Betta and Jenu 
Eurubas believe in magic, sorcery and witchcraft. 
In cases of sickness, they seek no medical aid, but 
resort to exorcisms, charms, incantations, and animal 
sacrifices, to obtain the favour of their godlings. 


They are pure animists, believing in ghosts and 
spirits, to whom periodical ofEerings are made. 
Small-pox demon is much dreaded and worshipped 
with sacrifices. Of late, they have begun to adore 
the Gods of the higher castes owing to their frequent 
contact with them. 


In case of death, children are buried and adults 
burned. Their pollution lasts for seven days at 
the end of which they hold a funeral feast when 
the relations and friends are treated to a feast. 
They believe that good men after death will become 
benevolent gods, and bad men malevolent ones. 
The spirits of the dead are believed to ai>pear to them 
in dreams to their old people, and to direct them to 
mate ofierings to a female deity, Bettada Chikkamma, 
that is the mother of the hill. 


As has been already said, the ESdu Eurubas are Oooitpatiov. 
very active and capable of enduring great fatigue. 

They are mostly engaged in felling timber in the 
forests and other small pursuits. They work now- 
a-days for the forest department in jungles, and 
are mostly engaged by them for their multifarious 
activities. They have not yet taten to cultivation. 

But in some localities a few ^ong them clear a 
patch of ground about the village, and sow the 
ground with ragi {Eleusine Corcana), tenne {Seteuria 
vtalica) or Eiri (Amaranthua). They collect the 
jungle produce, honey, resin, gall nuts which they 
barter with village traders. They are expert in 
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tnu^ing wild animals, and very skilfully elude 
accidental pursuits by them. Of late, some resort 
to hmri cultivation. They are Wpitable to 
strangers. Some among them hire themselves out 
as labouring servants to the farmers and receive 
monthly wages. Others in crop seasons watch the 
fields at night to keep ofi elephants and wild hogs. 
In the interval between, they work for daily wages, 
or go into the woods to collect roots of wild yams 
(Dioscorea) part of which they eat, and part they 
exchange for grains. Their manner of driving away 
elephants is by running against them with a burning 
bamboo torch. The animal sometimes waits tifi 
the Kuruba comes close up : but these poor people 
tau^t by experience, push boldly on, dash their 
torches against the elephants’ head, when it never 
fails to take to immediate flight. Should their courage 
fail and should they try to run away, the elephant 
would at once pursue and put them to death. They 
have no means of killing so large an animal. In the 
event of a Kuruba meeting an elephant during the 
day time, he becomes as much alarmed as any other 
of the inhabitants. The wild hogs are driven out 
of the fields by slings, but they are too fierce for 
them to Mil. These people of the forests sufier 
much from tigers and leopards against which their 
flimsy huts are a poor defence. When these animals 
are troubled by hunger, their burning fires or torches 
are of very little use. They have dogs with which 
they catch deer, antelopes and hares. They are also 
sMUhil in catching in snares, peacocks and other 
esculent birds. 

DnxABT They mostl)r subsist on wild bamboo seeds and edible 

loots of the jungle often mued with honey. They 
eat the flesh of the animals they hunt except the flew 
of bison to wMch thdr brethem have no objection. 
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The Kadu Kurubas are either dark or dark-brown 
in colour, and of short stature and woolly hair. The 
male dress consists of either a bit of cloth to cover 
their nudity or a coarse cloth tied round the waist, 
and reaching to the knees. They are their own 
barbers and use broken glass for razors. The women 
wear coarse cloth four yards long, and have their 
foreheads tattooed in dots of two or three horizontal 
lines, wear ear rings, glass bangles and necklets 
of black beads . The Betta Kuruba woman of Mjrsore 
covers her body below the shoulders by tying a long 
cloth round the armpits leaving arms and shoulders 
bare, while a Jenu-kuruba won; an wears a loin cloth, 
and sometimes wears an upper garment to cover her 
breast. The Betta Kuruba male keeps the hair 
of the head uncut and ties it into a knot. A Jenu 
Kuruba on the contrary shaves the front part 
leaving a tuft behind. 

They are so remarkable for their honesty that on all 
occasions they are entrusted with provisions by the 
farmers who are persuaded that the Kurubas would 
rather starve than take one grain of what was left 
in their charge. 


Aptsbaitos 

BbBSS AND 

Obnaxxntb. 
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LADAR. 

IsTBODuonoN— I ntkbnal Stbuctubb op thk Casts— Mabbi- 
AOB Customs and Cbbbhonibs— Pubbbtt Customs— Ih- 
HBBITANOK AND ADOPTION— CaSTB ObOANIZATION— BeUGION 
— Funebal Cebbmonies— Occupation— Social Status — 
Dibtabt of the Caste— Appbabanob, Dbess and Obna- 

MENTS. 

I N the Mysore Census Report of 1901, it 
is said, that the Ladars are a class of general 
merchants found chiefly in cities, where they 
supply all kinds of stores, glasswares, etc., but they 
are an interesting offshoot of some Gujarat caste, 
who appear to have wandered into the Southern 
Mahratta country and M3rsore in the great Durga- 
devi Famine in the fouih«enth century. Lad or 
Lat is the original name of Southern Gujarat. 
“Writing of the Lads or Ladars in Mysore at 
the beginning of the last century,” Buchanan 
remarks, “ they serve as cavalry, trade in horses, 
and own lands. They claim to be Kidiatriyas, and 
wear the sacred thread. He states that they have 
fourteen gotras, and perform a sacrifice to the Saktis. ”* 
The wearing of sacred thread and serving in cavalry 
would seem to their having been originally Kshatriyas, 
which they claim even now. They have a mother 
tongue known as Ohaurasi, which is a possible indica- 
tion that they came from ChorAsi in Surat. It is also 
said that they have come from Benares under the 
pressure of famine 700 years ago, but their caste 
name seems to show otherwise. They are found in the 
districts of Mysore, Kadur, Tumkur and Chitaldrug. 

* BuohaiiAn : Travdi in My9or$, Canara and Malabar, pages 293-294. 
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There are seven endogamous groups, namely, 


1. TheliLsdar 

2. Ambli „ 

3. Ealo „ 

4. Eshatri „ 

6. Eaaai „ 


6. Biabman Ladar, or Sahajia in 
Bangalore. 

7. Jina Ladbrs or Ladars of Haven 
near Savanur. 

8. Saku or Hale Makkalu. 


In the Bombay Presidency, the names of the follow- 
ing groups are given : — * 

1. Gujar. 4. Ehatik. 7. Sherogar. 

2. Halvekari. 6. Ibrwaii. 8. Sugandi or Eaha- 

3. Eayit. 6. Sav. triya. 

9. SuryavamBlii. 


These groups neither eat nor intermarry. Surya- 
vamshi division is the most numerous. 


Marriage prohibitions in vogue among them are 
the same as those prevailing in other Hmdu castes. 
Marriage ceremonies last for twelve days. The 
ceremonies that are observed for the first tl^ days 
are known as pr<t8ta. All the important cere- 
monies take place during nights. On an auspicious 
day after the settlement of marriage, the bride- 
groom’s parents go to the house of the bride-elect 
with a few Brahmans and members of their commu- 
nity, carrying with them fruits and cakes in a tray and 
a kak^ borne by a married lady. They are sump- 
tuously entertained, after which they return home. 
On the second day, the two parties again meet in 
the same house, and sit in two rows against each 
other, when the father of the girl addresses the pros- 
pective father-in-law, and requests him to treat her 
as his own daughter thereafter. In the presence of 
the assembled castemen, the engagement is announced 
with the distribution of betel-leaves and arecanuts. 

* EnthovAn R. E. : Bombay Tribes and Gsstos, Voli n, page 824. 
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On the third day, the couple sit together and undergo 
the waving uf ftrathi. On the fourth day, the marriage 
booths are constructed in the houses of the bride 
and bridegroom with eleven and twelve posts res- 
pectively. The bridegroom in his house imdergoes 
ponna or face-shaving, and after his bath, worships 
Ga^pathi. After this, he sits in a square with four 
pots m the four comers with threads passing round 
them, and after being bathed by married women, 
receives a turban and a wedding dress. With the 
exception of pcama, a similar ceremony takes place 
in the bride’s house as well. The other ceremonies 
of the day consist in tying bandhu (coloured rice 
wrapped in a yellow piece of cloth) to every 
post of the pandal, pounding rice and grinding wheat. 
On the fifth day, both the parties feed a Daeayya 
or Goravaiyya, after which they gather five boys of 
the caste, and give each of them a torch, dipped in 
oil by the bridegroom. These are carried to a short 
distance, and brought back to his house. This 
ceremony is intended to invite the Iragars or the 
family gods for worship. This ceremony is not 
performed in the bride’s family. The bridegroom 
next worships Ganga. A grand feast to the Iragars 
and the cast^en concludes the ceremony of the day. 

On the seventh day, the bridegroom is seated on a 
plank, and before him are placed a garland with nine 
thrrads passed through date fruits, cloves and wheat 
grains, and known as nanasara or nine threads and 
a plate containing a bow and arrows. Five married 
women powder five kinds of bark, and mix it with 
honey imd plantain fruits, and make it into two balls. 
The bridegroom’s mother-in-law goes to his house, 
wadies his feet, paints him with turmeric paste, 
and offers him betel leaves and arecanut when sbe 
receives five oordAans as 6nde-prtce, and returns home. 
Payasam (milk pudding) is soon sent to him, which 
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he partakes. Dressed in new clothes and carrying 
a dagger, he rides in procession to the bride’s house, 
taking with liim the wedding costume dyed red, 
nammra, the pounded bark, black beads and the 
taU (marriage badge), all of which are intended for the 
bride. The bride’s father recdves him with arathi 
at the entrance, and leads him inside, after presenting 
him with a white cloth to be worn round his neck. 

The bridegroom is seated on a three-legged stool 
and the remaining formalities of the marriage are 
gone through. The bridegroom then ties the UM. 

On the eighth day, the bridegroom pretends to be 
angry at some default on the part of the bride’s people 
who, believing him to be offended, takes him to their 
house. The bridal pair are conspicuously seated, 
when they exchange betel leaves and repeat each 
other’s names. The bride puts the navasara garland 
round the neck of the bridegroom. The married 
couple are taken in procession round the village, 
and their tribal goddess Bhavani is also worshipped. 

After a few other formalities, the marriage cere- 
monies come to an end after twelve days. The 
Ladars of Hosadrug have their marriage customs 
somewhat differing from those detailed above. The 
marriage ceremonies of the LSdars of the Bombay 
Presidency last only for four days.* On the fifth 
day, the bridegroom with his party returns to his 
house which terminates the marriage. 

A girl attaining her age is kept under seclusion for Pvanix 
five days. During the first monthly sickness, her crowaiB. 
husband observes pollution, and does not put on the 
usual caste mark. He cannot also go to the temple 
for worship. Small balls of powdered jingeli seeds 
mixed with jaggery are given to the girl and also 

* EathoTaAi Bf B- : Bcnbfty Triboi and CaBtes, Vol. II, pages 
325 » 826 . 
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distributed among the wonien assembled, is 
bathed on the sixth day, when she is freed from 
impurities: Consummation takes place on an auspi- 
cious day which must be within sixteen days theze- 
after. 

Unmarried girls are not dedicated as Basavis. 
Customs connected with adultery, divorce, and widow 
marriage are the same as in other castes and call for 
no special notice. 

The Ladars of Mysore follow the Hindu Law of 
Inheritance as interpreted by MitSkshara. 

Cisn Oboa- The caste disputes are settled by the fanohayats 

mzATiox. presided over by their yajaman called Chandri. 

Fines levied are credited to the account in the name 
of their goddess, and sometimes utilized in feeding 
the poor castemen. 

Bbuoiob. The Ladars believe, like all other Hindus, m 
omens, magic, sorcery, and witchcraft. Some are 
Saivas, and the rest Vaishnavas. The latter 
receive chahranliha from Tirupati, and go for beg^g 
on Saturdays. The grain thus collected is given 
to a Dasayya. The castemen adore Khwdoba, 
Vitoba, Farasuram, Venkataramana, Nanjundeswara, 
Tulja Bhavani. The last deity is worshipped on 
Tuesdays and Frida3n9. The pujd/ri or the priest is 
one that belongs to the K&pali or Jogi caste, con- 
nected with the Chunchangiri Bhaire Devaru o^er 
or by Bombolas who go about naked and ofier animal 
saci^ces. On the first day of Dasara, they sow nine 
Lands of grains on the earth brou^t from an anthill, 
and placed in a basket which is placed in front of the 
goddess. A light to bum constantly during the nine 
days is placed near it. The basket containing the 
seeds is dBily watered, and they sprout in due course, 
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and grow into tiny plants. Theyaie also worshipped. 

On the tenth day of Dasara, the basket is carried 
with Madalakki to a well, and its contents are emptied 
into it. A branch oiferrugmea is carried home, at 
the entrance of which a/rati is waved round the faces 
of those who have carried the basket. During 
i&nya-mdsa (unlucky month), they take their 
domestic gods to a grove in the neighbourhood and 
worship them with the offer of bloody sacrifices, 
after which they return home. Brahmans act as 
their priests. Their guru resides at Mohurbhar in 
the Satara district, and he is known as Manikka 
Dattari Prabhu. 

The Ladars generally bum their dead bodies, and FnjnaiL 
the period of pollution is for ten days. On the mom- ®*““®*“** 
ing of the eleventh, the agnates bathe to be free from 
pollution, after which they take a dose of punyaha 
(sanctified water), and dress in clothes newly washed. 

They were formerly cavalrymen as their name Ocovrixioir. 
indicates. At present, they are mostly traders. 

Some own lands. The Easayi Ladars are butchers 
by profession. 

Ladars eat in the houses of Brahmans, but, sooul 
E unchigars and Eumbas are said to eat in Ladar 
houses. They take water from public wells, and enter 
temples. 

They eat the flesh of goats, deer, doves, domestic DmABTor 
fowls, and fish. They drink liquor. thbCastb. 

Ladars are found in all shades of complexion, AnuBuroa, 
and their dress does not in any way differ from that 
of other castes. The Ehatri L&dars invariably wear 
the sacred thread, and vrith others it is optional. 
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Their women put on perpendicular marks of 
hma, and tie their clothes without passing the end 
between the legs, and tucking it be^d. They are 
fond of tattooing. Charms and amulets are worn 
to ward ofi the attacks of demons. 
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UNGAYAT (^^rasaiva). 

iNTJtODUOnON — O bIGIN and HISTOBT of THB COMHXTNITT — 
Habitat — Population and Dibibibution— Languagb — 
Habitations — Intbbnal Stbuotubb of thb Couhunitt — 

Endogahous Oboups ^Ezogahous Clans ^Mabbiage 

PBomBinoNS — ^M abbiage Customs and Cbbbmonibs — 
PuBEBTF Customs — ^Nuptial Cebbmont — ^Adultbbt and 

Divobob ^WiDow Mabbiage ^Post-Natal Cbbbmonibs 

D!kshe OB AitIn (Initution)— -Familt Life, Inhbbitance 

AND Adoption ^Religion— Sita Wobship^Thb Chief 

LingItat Fasts and Festtfals— VSbasaiva Tenets and 

YIbavaishnava Tenets Compabed Linga Wobsbup 

Lingatat Mathas — Funebal Customs — Occupation, Social 
Status— Admission into the LingIyat Faith— Dibtabt of 
THE Community- Appeabanoe, Dbess and Obnambnts — 
Conclusion. 

T he Lingayats aie a religious community consist- 
ing of various castes held together by the bond 
of their common religion. They are also known 
as Lingawants, Lingangis, Lingadharis, Sivabhaktas 
and Viraiaivas. ^e members of the community 
prefer to be called YiraSaiyas. They derive their 
name from the Sanskrit l»n^ihe phallic emblem with 
the affix dyta. In fact, the name literally describes 
them, for the true Ling&yat* wears on his body, 
a silver box containing a stone phallus which is the 
symbol of his faith, and the loss of it is tantamount 
to the absence of spiritual faith. This emblem is 
worn by both the sexes. It is said that Mhe sect 
seems to have been founded in the twelfth century, 
and that it soon attained considerable proportions, 
{^reading rapidly to the South chiefly in the 

* A trne Lingayat or Virasaiva it one ** who wozdiipt hit Ittalinga 
in hit hand, oonoentrating hit own mind on it, foigetting tht Mtemal 
worid.” My9or9 Census Seport^ 1001, page 630. 
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Eanaxese conntiy. The UngSyate^ on the contrary, 
Afibm that the sect is extremely old, and that it 
was recognized in the twelfth century. * Ih the 
Carnatic,* for centuries, says Farquar,' the mass of the 
people had been either Jains, DigambarSs or Sivas, 
and the new sect seems to be essentially a fresh 
formation meant to give the Sivas, a more de^te 
theology to win over the Jains to the Siva worship.’ * 

toan AMO Regarding the origin and tradition of the lingfiyats, 

Mr. Karibasava Sirtri, Professor of Sanskrit and 
Kanarese literature in the Maharaja’s Sanskrit 
College in Mysore, contends that the Siva sect of the 
Hindus has been, from time out of memory, divided 
into two groims, the one comprising the wearers of 
the Unga, and the other who do not wear it. The 
foriner are called Viratmvas, conristing of Brahman, 
Kshatriya, Vaitya and Sfldra, the four-fold caste^ 
division of Manu. Quoting ^m the seventeenth* 
chapter of ParameSwara Agama, he declares that 
Yirataiva Brahmans are known as Suddha Yirataivas, 
Yirataiva kings as Eshatriyas, Mftrgavirataivas, as 
Yirataiva Yai^yas or Misraviraiiaivas, and the Sfidras 
of the community as Anteve Yira^aivas. In his 
opinion, the duties enjoined and the penances imposed 
on the &st three classes are l.ashtdvantd, 2. penances 
and bodily emaciation and 3. the adoration of Siva 
without sacrifice, all which are described in his 
account of the religion of the community. He further 
asserts that the Hindu ASramas or condition of life 
of Bramhachari, gra^tata, and smyaai, (student, house- 
holder and ascetic) are binding on Yiraiiaivas, and 
quotes various Sanskrit texts in support of his views. 
The summary of his views is completely typical of 
the claim advanced by the Lingayat community 

* J. N. Fluqnhir : OMnu qf Bdipaut 260. 
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to be incladkl within the fold of orthodox Hindnian 
with the mistaken idea of thereby improving their 
social status. Further, the four-fold divisions of 
caste scheme which are mplicable to the Hindus 
are not applicable to the longSyats, who profess a 
non-caste religion.* 

The movement in favour a special form of Siva 
worship was commonly supposed to have been set 
on foot by the great LingSyat saint, Basava, in the 
latter half of the 12th century. The acts and doc- 
trines of Basava and his nephew are described in 
two puraifaa, named after tbem, the BasampmAna 
(Poona Edition 1905) and the ChamtAasawipurdm 
(Mangalore Edition 1861). The former describes 
Basava as the son of Br&hman parents, Mad&rftja 
and Mfidalfimbika, residents of Bfigevadi, usually 
held to be the town of that name in the Bijapur 
district of the Bombay Presidency. Basava is the 
Eanarese name for bull, an animal sacred to Siva. 
Thus a connection is traced between Basava and 
the God Siva. It is said that at the age of eight, 
Basava refused to be invested with the sacred 
thread of the twice-bom caste to which he belonged 
by birth, and declared himself a devotee of Siva, 
and said that he had come to destroy the distinctions 
of caste.t His knowledge of the Saiva scriptures 
attracted the attention of his uncle Baladeva, then 

S rime-minister to the king of Ealyhna, Bij jala. Bala- 
eva gave him his dau^to, Gang&dSvi, m marriam. 
Bijjala was a Eshatriya by race who usurped &e 
ChftlulTan kingdom of Ealy&na in the middle of 
the tw^h cemtury, installed Basava as his prime- 
minister, and gave him his younger sister NOalochana 
to wife. The puranfos further recount the birth of 
Channabasava from Basava’s unmarried sistn 

* Hutings E. R. E : Vol. VIEt page 71. 
t Peikii^ Semanatlift Kwn (p^) : Tdfigu Bamna Pmrtkna. 

6 * 
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Nagalambika by the working of the spirit of the God 
Siva. The myth in connection with this miraculous 
conception is interesting. Basava while engaged 
in prayer, saw an ant eme^ from the ground wil^ 
a smaU seed in its mouth. He took the seed to his 
home, where his sister swallowed it, and became 
pregnant, ^e issue of this unique conception was 
Channabasava. Uncle and nephew both preached 
the new doctrines, and in so doing encountered the 
hostility of the Jains, whom they ruthlessly per- 
secuted. A revolution, the outcome of th^ese 
religious factions, led to the assassination of the king 
Bijjala and the flight of Basava and his nephew. 
Basava is said to have been finally absorbed into 
the Unga at Eudali Sangameswar, and Channabasava 
to have lost his life at Ulivi in North Eanara, a 
district in the Bombay Presidency. An annual 
pilgrimage of the Ling&yets to the shrine of the 
latter takes place even to this day.* 

In tUs connection, it is interesting to note the two 
important inscriptions relating to the origin of the 
Lmgfiyats. “ The first was discovered at the village 
of Managoli, a few miles from Bagavadi, the tram- 
tional birth place of Basava. This reco^ as many 
others, shows that king Bijjala gained the kingdom 
of Ealyana in A.D. 1166. It states that a certain 
Basava was the builder of the temple in which the 
inscription was first put, and that Madija was 
tmhapraihu or head of the village, when the grants 
in aid of the temple were made. Basava was further 
described as the gran^n of Bevadflsa, and son of 
Ghan^aja and as a man of great sanctity and 
virtue. The second inscription was found at Ablur 
in the Dharwar district of the Bombay Presidency 
and beloi^ to about A.D. 1200. It relates to the 

* Hattiligs E. R. E. : VoL VIIl, page 7]. 
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lortxess of a certain EkAntada^Rfimayya, an ardent 
worsMpper of the God Siva. R&mayya came into 
conflict with the Jains, and defeats them, in 
dispute, and the inscrij>tion says, by performing 
miracles which consisted in catting ofi his own head, 
and haviim it restored to him safe and sound by the 
grace of Siva seven days later. All this came to 
tibie notice of king Bijjala who summoned B&mayya 
into his presence. Bfimayya making his cause 
good before the^ king, won his support, and was 
presented with gifts of lands for the temple founded 
by him at Ablur in the new faith. The incidents 
related of Bamayya are placed shortly before A.D. 
1162, so that he would have been contemporary of 
Basava. No mention of the latter or of the nephew 
is found in the record.” * 

Belying on the inscriptions above referred to, it 
might be concluded that both Basava and Ekantada- 
Bamayya were reformers who had much to do with 
the rise of the LingSyat doctrine, and that the event 
must be set down to the twelfth century. “But the 
Lin^yat scholars of the present day claim a far 
earlier date for the origin of their faith. However, 
their contention that its origin is contemporaneous 
with that of Brahmanic Hindusim has yet to be 
established by adequate evidence. Mr. Fleet, on 
the other hand, says that the present Lin^ayat sect 
is more or less a development of a guild of the 
600 Swamis of Aihole, a village in the Bijaj^ur 
District, who are the protectors of the Yira-Banajiga 
religion, and who were cdways more or less 
strictly Saivas, and free-minded. The sect, 
however, in which the 600 Swamis of Aihole joined 
seems certainly to have been organized by Ekantada- 
Bamayya at Ablur. The prevalent tradition of 


• Hastinga, E. R. E. : VoL Vm, page 71. 

R. G. Garr’a Monogntph on Unffauais, Madras Qovomment Pceas 1906. 
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the piesent day, that Basava was the originator 
and founder of the .community, must only be 
attributed to his having quickly b^me acquainted 
with the new movement of Saivism started by 
Bamayya, and to his having taken a leading part in 
encouraging and propagating it in circumstances 
which rendered him more conq>icuous than the 
zeal founder. It is also likely, that, when the first 
literary account of the rise of Ling&yatism came to 
be written after the event, his name had survived 
to the exclusion of B&mayya’s.” The writer of the 
account made no . reference to the part played by 
Bftmayya in the movement, but attribu^ the 
whole movement entirely to Basava to whom as an 
assistant, his nephew Ghannabasava was asrigned. 
The latter is perhaps a mythical person.* 

It must also be admitted, that the early history 
of the movement may be capable of further elucida- 
tion, and that the present day claims, though lacking 
the support of hi^rical evidence, have this much 
to zel^ on, that it is essentially probable that the 
Dravidian races of South India whose primitive 
deities were absorbed by the Aryan invaders into the 
personality of God Siva, always leant towards the 
special worship of Siva to the exclusion of the other 
members of the Br&hmanic triad and combined with 
this preference, a diriike ci Brahmanic ritual and 
caste ascendency, which is the real substratum of 
the movement ending in the recognition of LingS- 
yatism.” * 


The Ling&yats are found all over the Mysore 
State and the districts of Mysore, Ghitaldruff and 
Tumkur return large numbers. Beyond the limits 
of the State, they are numerous in the districts of 


* HaitingB B. R. B., VoL VIII 9 p. 71. 
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Bd^um, Dharwar aiod in Kolhapur a$ also in ihe 
Native ^ates of the Soathem Mahiatta Country. 
They are also numerous in Hyderabad, and form an 
important element in the population of the north- 
western comer of the Madras Presidency. 


At the Census of 1921, the Lingayats numbered, 
714,734, 369,163 being males and 366,671 females. 
Their distribution over the districts and the 
Bangalore Military Station are given below : 


1. Bangaloie Distoict 

2. Solar „ . 

3. Tninkur „ 

4. MTSOie „ . 

5. Chitaldrug „ . 

6. Hassan „ 

7. Kadnr „ 

8. Shimoga „ . 


.. 41,166 

.. 11,066 
.. 91,019 

.. 188,297 

122,171 
.. 84,628 

.. 62,764 

.. 104,638 


The Lingayats of Mysore speak Eanarese as their 
mother tongue. They are more literate than other 
people of the State except the Brahmans and the 
Jains. They have among them some Kanarese 
scholars and writers. But recent immigrants from 
Bellary and the adjacent districts to Mysore qpeak 
Telugu. 

The Lmgayats of Mysore live in houses similar to 
those of other communities and call for no qsecial 
notice. 

The aim of Basava seems to have been for the 
abolition of caste and the adoration of many Gk)ds. 
He bad succeeded in formiug a homogeneous commu- 
nity composed of all grades and castes; but after 
his death, the community has been gradually drifting 
into a caste with its endogamous and hypers^ous 
groups because of the assertion of social distinc- 
tions. 


POPULATIOV* 
AND DiSTBX- 
BUTZON. 
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The LingS^ats aie knowD as Siavachftrs, because 
they pie-emiuently observe the tenets of Saiva 
lelmon. They are also caUed Siva-bhaktas or devotees 
of rava. They are known as Viraiaivas, because of 
their never failing zeal and nnflinnhing firninfliw to 
observe the tenets of their religion. They use the 
word Bhavis to denote the non-wearers of Unga. 
The word bhavi is connected with bhava which signifies 
samsdra. Hence men who are worldly and lacking 
in wisdom are called bhavis. They are either vaidikas 
(priests) or hnJeihas (laymen). The former are called 
itmgams who are regarded as moving and living 
Ungas and Siva-t/i^mnia. Thay are called Mfiheiiwara 
on that account. They are adored in preference to 
those ii^alled in temples. They smear their whole 
body with ashes and wear garlands of Rudraksha 
beads. They are of two classes — ^Bramhachi.ris 
((^lebates) and Grahastas (married). The former are 
^vid^ into three mb-divisions, namely, Pattada- 
swami, Oharamurthiswami and Yiraktas. Bramha- 
charis (Fattadadevaru) may be Fattadikaris or 
(heads of mathas), wield high powers, and have royal 
pomp.* Clharamurthisw8mi or Gharapathis are also 
celebates equal in status to Fattadaswami, and are 
also heads of mathas. They succeed to the throne 
of mathas in time. The third class of Bramhacharis 
are Yiraktas or Sanyasis, and are also caUed AtUas, 
similar in status to the Avadwtasoi the other Hindus. 
AUfas are so called, because of their having avoided 
all worldlinesi^ and having been free firom all cares. 
They do not live in towns and villages, but are more 
of the nature of recluses. They are not allowed to 
be^me gurus or spiritual guides, and to exercise any 
religious authority over the Lingayats. They are 

^ * Th^ Mong to one or other of the Ponoh&chfirya jfiihaa. They settle 
lellgiooB duBpnteB among their diseiiiles and pebfonn the ceremony of 
tying the lingam to new bom bahici. 
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escpected to devote their time solely to the perusal 
of religious scriptures and to explain theih to others. 
When they grow very old, and death is near at hand, 
they choose a successor from some religious or gwru- 
g^aJa family, generally a boy under sixteen yeart and 
his close relative. Only Bramhach&ris become 
Sany&sis. If others become, they are not respected, 
nor can they become heads of mathaa. 

Gurusthalada varu can have their children chosen for 
pitha (as heads of mathaa), and .can become heads 
of Ling&yat la3naien. To keep their families pure, 
they are not allowed to marry widows or divorced 
women, but can enter into conjugal relations with the 
maidens of good families. Gurusthaladavaru conduct 
all religious ceremonies on occasions of births, marria- 
ges and deaths. The jangams are generally addressed 
as Ayyaa. The Fattadikaris and Charamurthis move 
about to manage the affairs of the mathaa to collect 
the dues and presents, and to guide their assistants 
called Maria, young men. The Maria do all the li^ht 
work of the mathai, such as bringing flowers, cleaning 
vessels for jn^’oa and illumination before them. The 
Charamurtms like Fattadikaris never marry, for they 
are also the heads of mathaa. Among the Maria, 
those who are not intended to rise to the status of 
Fattadikaris, may marry as they choose. The 
Gurusthaladavaru generally lead a married life, and 
have relations with them. They stay in a part of 
the ma^m with family. 

Conversions to thelingayat faith were made from 
various castes from time to tune, so that the total 
number of endogamous groups are rather large. 
The chief among them are the following, namely, 
Panohamasalivaru, S&daru, Nonabaru, Silavantaru, 
Kavadigaru, Malavaru, Mel^ftv^adavaru, Dhul- 
pSvadadavaru. There is no mteirmaxriage between 
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the members of these caste^^ nor do they have 
interdining. But they can sit to dine in Cerent 
groups, and tows in religious mathas whenever 
occasion necessitates. The proverb is * VuMee 
Sivachara, KoAuvaiake KtAacmra* Ihterdining is 
aoooi^g to the customs of the Lingayats ; Ixitor- 
maxtiage is according to sects. Strictly qaeaking, 
jangam is not an endogamons group, but is a religious 
order. Likewise Banaji^ ought not to form a caste, 
since their occupation is trade, but they form a 
distinct caste. Panchamasaliyavaru who form the 
bulk of the LingSyat community in the Bombay 
Prendency are rarely found in the Mysore State.* 
They are allowed to interdine with the higher classes. 

llie Linga^ts acknowledge the supremacy of the 
Vedas, but (ussent from the performances of the 
sacrifices and repudiate the efficacy of Sr&ddhas. 
Their doctrine is that there are two kinds of creation, 
one by Brahma called Prakrita Sriditi and another 
by Siva called Aprakrita Sri^i, and that the Vita- 
saivas belong to the latter, as shown in the following 
tree: — 


* B. E. Enthoven, in his Bombay Tribes and OaBtea, ffives three mAtn 
gronpe 1. Panohamaealis with InD ariitavama r^tes, 2. Kon-Panohama- 
bMIs with aahtavama rites, 8. Non-Panohamasalis without ashtavama 
rites. There is also a fourfold group, namely, Jangamas (priests of the 
community) ; 2. First cmiverts to lingayatism ; 3. tho«e composed of 
Uter oonverin chiefly of occupational castes ; 4. Lowest unclean castes. 

The Jangams aie'also four groups, name^ Matopathi, Stovanu 
Oanachari aM Madpati 
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Follow SivaganuM Follow Sivagamas 

and Smiitis as Avirnddha &iriti8 
antlioxitiea. as anthoritiai. 


As belonging to the Aprahrita Srishti, the Yiia- 
saivas aie enjoined nc t to follow that portion of the 
y^as which treats with YSgas or animal sacrifices. 

Their contention is that Emma or the performnce 
of ceremonies is of two kinds, namely, one relating to 
the attainment of the worldly desires, and the other 
wJating to the attainment of wisdom or gmna; the 
idea of salvation in Brahmanical religions generally, 
is the attainment of desires, going to Swarga or 
heaven where one would enjoy eternal blue. But 
salvation, as understood by Virasaiva religion, is 
something different and goes one step farther, mean- 
ing absorption into, and attainment of oneness wi^, 
the deit^. Consequently, they are prohibited from 
performing all those ceremonies which relate to the 
attainment of Swarga, but are bound to perform 
those whidh relate to. gmna or wisdom and to salva- 
tion as understood by them. 

' The LingSyats clftim to be descended from five exooamovb 
• ocWbyfl«;R5vana-Aradhya,Martt^fidhya,Ekorfinia- 
xldhya, Fanditarfidhya and Yiswar&dhya, aU of 
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whom sprang from the five mouths of Siva, namely, 
Sadyoj&ta, VamadSva, AghOra, Tatpuiusha, imd 
Isfinya. These AiMfyas had their respective 
eponymous sections, known as Vlra, Nandi, Iwringi, 
Vris^bhara and Skanda, each of which was further 
split up into twelve hhagis or subsepts. The hhagis 
trace origin to a sin^e ancestor who is regarded 
as their progenitor. 

This well defined system so ingenioudy constructed, 
enabled the community to organize itself into 
a separate sect. It forms the basis for the rannubi^ 
arrangements of the enlightened and aristocratic 
members of the sect. But the masses known ordinarily 
as Vlra-Saims are too ignorant to understand its 
significance, and therefore regulate their marriages 
mostly by their original caste customs. A man 
cannot many a girl of his own gotra, even though 
he belongs to a difierent hhagi. He may marry toe 
daughter of his maternal uncle or paternal aunt. 
Two sisters may be married to the same man, but 
not at the same time. The laymen may marry 
within their own sub-caste. The jangams may many 
in all castes provided they are Ling&yats. Polygamy 
is allowed to any extent theoretically. The true 
Lingayats marry their daughters as infants, because 
social stigma attaches to the parents of a girl who 
attains puberty before marria^. Exchange of girls 
is allowed between two families. 

Marriage ceremonies of toe Vuawvas who are 
recruits from difierent castes are similar to those of 
the castes to which they once belonged. 

Among the Vira-Suvas, marriages are arranged 
by the patents of the parties, toe nrst step towa^ 
forming the proposals bdng taken W t& parento 
or guardians of toe bridegroom. Artor the pzeli- 
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minaiy negotiations aie agreed upon, the nisdnihSrtha 
ceremony is performed, at whi(m the bride receives 
presents of clothes, and jewels from the bride- 
groom’s party. The auspicious day for marriage is 
fixed with due consideration of the astrological 
data presented by the horoscopes of the bridal pair. 
A marriage pandcA consisting of twelve or sixteen 
posts is erected, the milk (wedding) post being of 
umber {Ficus glomerata) to which are fastened 
leaves of mango {Mangan^era indica), palas {Butea 
frondosa) and banyan {Ficus bengcdensis). Baw cotton 
thread is wound round it and a lamp is kept burning 
upon it. The marriage ceremony gefierally extends 
for five days, but in some cases the celebration 
lasts only for a few days. 

Previous to the auspicious day fixed for the 
marriage, five married women have their laps filled 
with fruits, betel, arecanuts, and poimded turmeric 
roots. On the same or the following day, they 
invoke the family and tutelary deities, and offerings 
are given to them. A feast is given to the jangams, 
and the relatives of the parties in their respective 
houses. Twelve Arivenis are made ready with rice, 
dhed, vasofota and water. This custom is not observed 
by some among them. On the first day, the bride and 
bridegroom sit on a blanket, and married women rub 
their bodies with turmeric paste. A light is waved 
round in front of them when songs are sung by the 
women present there then. This is called tgrasim 
day. On the second day, the boy’s father places the 
wedding costumes and jewels before his family deity, 
and offers special prayers along with the jangams. 
Both the castemen and the jangams are treated to 
a feast. Guru’s dMUpddodam (water collected aft^ 
washing the feet) and lum^e are given to the pair. 
On the third day, the bride and bridegroom sit on 
a bi^, the girl being in front, proceed to the temple 
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near by, when they break cocoanuts and worship 
Siva. Nowadays, horse, motor car, or a horse 
carriage takes the place of the bull as vehicle. 
Vwuoiva gums adopt the palanquin. After worship 
they return home. ' In a xamily where Virabhadra 
is worshipped, the' following procedure is adopted. 
Early in the morning after we bride and bride- 
groom have been smeared with turmeric paste 
a.T»1 oil, and bathed with warm water, fMtJuvpoii 
jangam (the head of a jangam monastery) is in'vited 
to perform the worship of Virabhadra. The jangam 
breaks an earthen pot horizontally into two e^ual 
portions, and forms a sort of pan of the two pieces 
by planing the lower portion of the pot into the 
inverted upper portion. In the pan he makes a fire, 
and throws over it some guggaki (the fragrant resin 
of haisamoAeiniAr<in muhul) until it bursts into a flame. 
TTia waist is girt round 'with a pcmchi and a string of 
bells, and his breast is adorned with images of Y Ira- 
bhadra. Holding the firepan in the left hand and a 
sword on the right, he goes in a grand prorosnon to 
the temple of Virabhadra dancing and flourishing tho 
sword aU the way, and singing praises in honour of 
the dei^. On arrival at the tmple, he places the 
sword Itofore the God, and worships him with offer- 
ing of flowers and cocoanuts. After the bridal 
pair who accompany the procesdon have made 
obeisance to the deity, camphor is burned and 
cocoanut kernel is distributed to the assembly. The 
party then return. 

On the fourth day, the actual rmuxiage ceremony 
takes place. On the dais, a blanket is q>read on rice 
for the pair to sit on, in front of whiw is a square, 
made of rice. In the four corners and the centre 
are placed five haiaaas (pots of water) with idmbula 
and dal^hi^ in front of each. l%e five kalaiat 
represent toe five deiOrgas whose blessiiigs are 
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invoked. Strings pass round the neck of eadli five 
rimes, and one end of it is held by the pair. Near 
the oentiri one is placed a taU or marriage badge, 
jfept in a vessel of milk or ghee. The guru wears 
a made of dharbha grass on his right foot. 

The left hamd of the bride and the ri^t hand of the 
bridegroom ate joined together with dharbha. The 
pair wear the kanka^ta sutreu on the wrists. When 
all this is ready, the priest blesses the tali, and 
announces that it is ready to be tied round the neck 
of the bride. The bridegroom lays his right hand on 
the right hand of the bride, on which the priest 
places the tali, and drops on it water, ashes, and 
vermilion, with which he makes a mark on her 
forehead. Similarly, a mark is made with ashes on 
the forehead of Ibe bridegrwm. The guru then 
gives the order, and the bridegroom ties the tali 
round her neck. The purohit then riiouts Sumu- 
hurtcm, Sdvadam (attention, auspicious rime), when 
all the people throw rice on ^e heads of the married 
couple, ^ots are made at the hems of their clothes 
with a little turmeric powder and arecanut. The 
knotted hems are tiea together. The guru ^en 
ti e* a turmeric root to each end of the pair of strings 
he was holding, and ties one to the left wrist of the 
bride, and the other to the right wrist of the bride^ 
groom. The bridal pair prostrate before the guru. 
The marriage is now complete. In many places, 
the pair throw cummin seras and ja^ry on each 
other’s heads, and some of these are tiM to a comer 
of their clothes. 

On the fifth day, in the evening, the pair go in pro- 
cession to a Siva temple, and after breaking 
cocoaniits, and burning camphor, they return home. 
Then they remove kon^a threads. But before 
they enter the house, boiled rice and a lighted lamp 
full of ginjelly oil. are waved .round the .1^ pf the, 
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conjugal pair, and thrown out. The parties then 
dis^rse. 

Among some of the LingSyats of Bangalore and 
Mysore, and other localities marriage celebrations in 
these days are more or less similar to those of the BrSh- 
mans, the main programme of which are niscAiiartha, 
worship of the family gods and a feast thereafter, 
installation of the main posts of the pandal, auspicious 
bath on the first day, punyaha, nSndi, anhurarpe^, 
tnaniapa devata prcUhishta. Then follow on the next 
day, Kdlascuthapana, leanhmsMdhSraa^, bhaahm^- 
ihehiKSM, h&siyiUra, madhupar^, hmyadSna according 
to the Bramha form of marriage, touching the navel 
of the bride, tdlt-tying, worahip of Siva and Uma, 
pdnigrahtodM, exchange of garlands, gifts to women to 
please the goddess, saptapati, bat^g with the water 
of the kdk^, phalapuja (distribution of fruits, betel 
leaves and arecanuts). Among some, BudrahOma is 
substituted for Uma-Maheswara puja. On the night 
of the fourth day, the pair sit for vrutani and uyyaU ; 
then aira^i pGja towards the end of the night, 
nagabodi, vasamta puja and mangcda anSna. 

Married women play the part of obstructing 
entrance through the door, conducting uyydle 

and the like, pounding grains, turmeric and serving 
the pair with huwa. The priestly classes regard 
MpU^pati as the most important part of the cere- 
mony, as it brings the marriage to completion. 

Many non-Brahman customs still survive in the 
marriage ceranonies of the Lingayats, and these 
testify to their former relation to the caste to which 
they once belonged. As an example of the kind 
may be mentioned the bridegrooms surreptitiously 
talmg away a kedaSa or gindi to be brought back in 
procesnon to the bride’s house. Among others is the 
custom of an elderly couple holding a.sodi by the 
ends with a cocoanut and bunch of plantains on it. 
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«oid ^changing the articles, and. finally takmg away 
of the cocoanut by the bridegroom’s party, and the 
plantains by the other. Throwing of cummin seeds, 
installation of ortvent, milk-post, also searching the 
pot and the like are non-Brfthmanic. Further details 
vary with different classes of lingayats; so much so 
that the MaUava in Malanad and the S&dars in the 
Maidan districts have totally different details. Grt^a- 
pravisa or the first entry of the bride into the house, 
of her husband after marriage tidres place on an 
am^idouB day. She is asked to smear her hands 
with turmeric water, and make an impression of her 
palm on a conspicuous part of a wall of the house, 
^e ceremony of searchmg out a ring and a fruit in 
a rice pot is then gone through. The wife then sits 
facing her husband, and tl^ws rice on his head. 

A man who marries for the third time is first 
married to an Ma plant {Calo^ropis gigantea) 
before the regular marriage. !l%e thira marriage is 
believed to be inau^icious, and not prosperous.- 
Therefore the adoption of this course is believed to 
nullify the evil that may take place against the 
wife. 

Among thepure Lingayats, bride-price is not in force; 
but the bridegroom’s party present jewels, wedding 
garments and the like to the bride ; and sometimes,' 
they bear the whole cost if the bride’s party is 

E oor. The bride’s parents generally present the 

ridegroom a pair of rings, -a pair of ear-rings and 
some clothes. If they are very poor, they give only 
a pair of poncAes, a ring and one KanHrayt^dha. 
Thus there is no obligation on either side f6r money 
and status to guide them. - Among the lower classes,' 
the tera and other customs prevail as they are before 
affiliation. Marriage expenses are not very heavy 
among the Lingayats as among other cominunities. 
A poor family may spend about a hundred mpees,- 

7 
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while a rich one may q)end a few ihoTuniuis. Atant 
manying a second time generally mains some oobh 
oessifms to the> bride’s party if they are poor. ' 

When a girl attains her age, she is lodged in a romn^. 
and is under sedusion for three days. She is bathed 
every day during this period, and dressed decently. 
She is brou^t Mfoie married women who place m 
her lap two oocanuts, two dates, five limes, fivebetel 
leaves and aiecanuts. Songs im sung by elderly 
women at the time, and drathi is waved round her 
face to avoid the potency of evil eye. The 
is fed during these ^yS with nutritious diet. ^ 
is allowed to bathe and worship the Unga as usual, 
and no pollution * is observed wen ; but she cannot 
enter into the god’s room or the kitchen. She 
bathes on the fourth day when the caste women, 
friends and relations who ate invited are treated 
to a feast. For subsequent monthly sickness, no 
such formalities are obsemd. The true Lingayats 
only, allow her to worshm her own Uagat and in 
other letqtects, she is unou pollution. If the ^1 
is already married, news will be sent to the fai^y 
of her hnsbtmd, and presents are genocally sent 
to the girl. The nuptial ceremony ^ take plsM 
in sixteen days. If she is not married, oonsumauK 
tion will t^ place only after three months. 

An suspicions day is fixed in consultation with 
the astrologer, and on that day, the conjugal pair 
bathe early morning, take pmySha (swctified water), 
worsUp the feet of the guru, and distribute fruits, 
betel lUves and aiecanuts to the assembled guests. 
In the evening, onnAt, ahshate tate place, and at the^ 
aTU^icioushddr, the bridal pair are ted tothe niq^tiMF 

■1 — 1 I 

* Aboliiloii of the ohJef Hinda rites for the lemoTal of oeremoniel 
impniity is one of the lefonnB of BMaye. 
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dbtomber. The girPs pazents provide them with 
beddiog aind other necessaries. 

A married girl generally rerides with her parents 
till die comes of age but may visit her husband’s 
family on special occasions. Regular family life 
begins after consummation. 

** If conception takes place on tbe first day after the menses, 
an outcast girl is bom ; if on the second day after the menses, 
a wicked man is bom ; if the third after the menses, a mischi- 
evous person is bom. if the fourth day after the menses, a 
hypocrite is bom ; if the fifth day after the menses, a wise 
man is born; if the sixth day after the menses, a debauchee is 
bom ; if the seventh day after the menses, a kind man is bom ; 
if the eighth day after the menses, a poor man, and if the ninth 
day after the menses, a rich man is bom ; if the tenth day after 
the menses, a voluptuous man, and if the eleventh day after 
the menses, a chaste man is horn ; if conception takes place 
the twelfth day after the menses, a passionate man, and if the 
thirteenth day after the menses, a learned man is bom ; U the 
fourteenth day after the menses, a sickly man is bom ; if the 
fifteenth day after the menses, a prince, and if the sixteenth 
day after the menses, a devotee of Siva, is bom ; if man and 
wife do not love each other, their ofbpring will be a whoremonger 
or adulterer ; if both of them are worshippers of Siva, their 
son will be a devotee of Siva. He who has been bom at sun- 
rise will become a king ; he who has been bom during noon 
win become a passionate man ; he who was bom after sunset will 
Se^me a sinner ; and he who is bom during midnight wOl become 
a‘<virtuouB man. llie bilious humour in the boj^ amounts to 
two seers, the phlegmatic humour to four seers. Tne amount of 
flesh, the marrow in the bones, the blood, the serous secretion in 
the flesh, and the semen if virile, it is variously computed. 
There are 36 minions of hairs on the human body and 360 
bones in it.”* 

. Adulteiy is looked upon with aversion by the 
members of the community. A gnihy^ woman is 
bought to the notice of tM two families and tiio 
heading members after necessary enquiry permit her 
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with her paiambur, but among the affiliated and half 
LingAyats, the custom is in vogue. Marriage is 
permisfflUe under the. ibudihs form, if he happens 
to be a member of the. same caste. In that case, 
she returns the i&K to her former husband. 


Widow Remarriage of widows was one of the points on 
which Basava insisted, and was probably one of the 
biggest bones of contention with the Br&hmans. 
Widow marriage is allowed at the present day, but 
the authorities of Ujjini deem it fit to distega^ it. 
It is said that it is prohibited among the Jan^uns 
and other Ylrafiaivas, while among other classes 
of Lingayats, it is the growth of custom. Widows 
do not wave their hair on the head, though glass 
bangles and the tdU (symbol of marriage) are ^ re- 
moved. Among some Virafiaivas, widow marrii^ 
is allowed in the kudike form, and a Gapachar 
presides over the formalities. Wedding does not 
take place in her own house, nw is it attended by 
married women. It takes place in the dark fort- 
night of the month, and the wedding garment 
presented to her by the husband must be worn in 
a dark room. Among the SSdar Lingftyat, a widow 
is aUowed to wear the tSU and the bangles. A 
woman married in the kudike form is not allowed 
to wear toe-rings agrin, nor is she allowed to have 
the vermilion mark on her forehead, nor to wear 
the 0U. She is forbidden to take part in any cere- 
mony along with married women. 

Post-Natal When a woman in an orthodox family is big with 

csBuoKin. child, die has to wear a Ut^ for the sake of her 
child ; for it is believed, that the embryo begins to 
have life during that month. Soon a^r deUvery, 
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ihe motiher and the baby aie washed, and the Ui^ 
U removed from the arm of the mother, and tied 
round the neck of the child. On the eleventh or 
twelfth day a jangam is invited, and with his dkul- 
fSAoiioka (water collected after washing the feet), 
the house and all the members of the family includ- 
ing the mother and the baby are purified. The 
chief member of the family seats the jangam on a 
mdddge (raised seat) and coUects the water in a basin. 
Drops of water are forced into the mouth of the 
baby. When the priest finishes the jmja, he is 
given tambiUu (sweetened rice and flour), soaked 
pulse fruit, which is called hriyahtttaiai. Then, on 
a plantain leaf rice is heaped and a Judaea is in- 
stalled on it. The priest worships the TadaSa, takes 
the child in his arms, and washes the child’s Unga 
by pancMmrita. Af^ tying it round his neck, 
he mutters Simpanchahshari mamtram in its right 
ear. It is called harnabodJia (instruction through 
the ear). Then in consultation with the members 
of his family, he gives a name to the child. ■ In the 
Bombay Presidency, after the birth of a child, five 
married women go to a river or a well, worship 
Ganga, and bring a pot of water. The mother 
receives it at the door, and places it under the cradle 
on cholam. The child is then put in a cradle, when 
a name is given by the maternal uncle or aunt. 
Immediately, all the women assembled assault the 
name with their fists. After this, jangams are fed, 
and wet grain is distributed. The names of l^ys 
and girls are those belonging to Siva and his consort. 
Sometimes, they have the name of Basava, gwru 
or aduffaga. The following are some of the names 
in vogue among them— 

Mbn. Wohkk. 

BosavaliiigspiMt. Bassvamma.- 

. Ohaansbasavappa. Qoiaa^. 
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Guxnlingappa. 

Qurabauvapps. 

KaribaaaTappa. 

Mallikatjanappa. 

Mahesvarappa. 

Nirvanappa. 

Nanjunuppa. 

Omkaiappa. 

Badrappa. 

Biddalmgappa. 

Viiabhadiappa. 

]}iKBa:Aoa The lite of Aitan or initiatioii is peifoimed for 
(temnoH). uiuaairied sons of aU jangams. When it is 
* performed on a youth, he becomes fit to hold the 
highest idjigioas posts, and is fit to become a Maha- 
devayya or the h^ of a religious house. A jimgam 
who has no sons has the rite performed at liis ex* 

K on one of the sons of a lay disciple below the 
lamas&li ^up. The boy who is chosen fnnn 
a lin^ayat fiawy imould be of reiq)eGtable [parentage 
and his ancestors, both male and female side, ewen 
to the eleventh generation, should not have been 
descended hrom married widows. For this reascm, the 
sons of yna or beadlesahd of ^WKEUicAars seldom 
undei^o initiation or aitan. A boy is initiated when 
he is between eight and ten years of age. The 
ceremony takes place at night, so that no non* 
ling&yat may see it. It should take place in one 
of the seven months from Vauach (April-May) 
to PhaUgun (February-March inclusive) — on one out 
of ei^t days in either fortnight, namely, the second, 
third, fifth, seventh, tenth, eleventh, twelfth or 
thirt^th — either on a Monday, Wednesday, Thurs- 
day or Sbriday, and in one of t^ lower mansicms or 
naJuhainu, namely, Anwddha, Hasta, Mdg^^ Mdr- 
gasirshaf Mfila, l^vaU, BOhini, UUra, UUra^aia 
and UUofo^ihaihrafSda. If the .boy is to become a 


WOIISR. 

OhanoabaaaYunms. 

■DeTiismma. 

Gniamina. 


NimnSouiia. 

Fluvatamma. 

OmkSri. 

Siddamma. 

Viianuna. 

GhiUcabasavamma. 

BSvanamma. 
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virakta or celebate, his initiation is performed in the 
half of the month, and if he is intended to be 
a grihasta or hooBe-holder, the ceremony takes place 
in the bright half of the month. In an initiation, 
IMwdSM or ea^ purifying is the first observance. 
Either in a religioua or a dwelling house, a piece of 
ground deven and a quarter to twelve and half or 
eight and a quarter feet is du|(, seven and a 1^ 
to eigh^ a quarter deep. Bits of stone and tiles 
and other larger objects which maybe found in the 
pit are removed, and it is filled with fresh earth 
which is beaten hard. At the same time, the house 
is wdl white*washed, painted, and its floor smeared 
with cow-dung, (hi the au^icious day fixed for the 
ceremony, a small bower, with a canopy of silk doth 
is raised on the sacred q)ot thus prepared. At the 
entrance of the bower, an arch is made of two 
plantain trees or sugarcane stalks. The flower 
Of bezoar, of the bower is plastered with gorodka/n 
oOw-dfing, darified butter, cow’s milk and cow’s 
urine and on it is drawn a large parallelogram with 
lines of quartz powder, and within it, three small 
paralldograms. Of these, the first which lies 
nttthest from the entrance, measures three feet and 
a quarter. It is covered with a folded . silk or woollen 
doth, and is set apart for the guru or initiator. 
The second or mid^e one is six feet by two and 
a half feet. In the centre and^ each comer is set 
a brass or copper vessd with a narrow mouth, 

atm! dome-shaped bottom. These five vessels represent 
five mouths <d Siva, and the five gotras or family 
stocks which are bdieved to have sprung from them-. 
The ' names of the five mouths are >Agh5ra, Is&OTa, 
Sadyoj&ta, Tatpurusha and V&mdev. Of the five 
jars, Sadyojata is placed at the comer next to the 
guru's right hand, and the Yamdev at the comer 
next to his left hand, ^pdsite the Sadyoj&t is 
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tet the Tatpuiusha and’ oppoute tiie Y&mdeV, the 
AghOr. In the centre is placed Isfinya. Eadi 
jar is covered with five pieces of doth, white, black, 
red, ^reen and yellow, and before each of them 
nre laid five halves of dry' cocoanuts,^ five dry dates, 
five betel leaves and five copper coins as also five 
turmeric roots. The third or the last design, which 
is not a ^allelogram, but a square each way is 
dose to we entrwce of the bower. The square is 
covered with a woollen cloth seat, and is occupied 
by the boy whose head has been completely shaved, 
with a sihha on the back. Since then, he is naked 
and fasting. Near the guru are placea a small 
vessel, called gUalUt a conch shell and a cane. 
Behind the boy sits a man belonging to his gotra 
with coooanut in his hands. This man bows to the 
guru and says, ■ excellent teacher I purify this body 
of flesh and blood.’ After him, the boy also bows 
to the guru, and worships an earthen vessd filled with 
water, in whose mouth is a cocoanut covered with 
a piece of doth. The boy first marks the vessel 
wiw sandal paste, bums frankincense before it, 
and offers it molasses, fruit, betel nut, betd leaves 
and money. At the end of the jar wor^p, a string 
composed of five strands is wound five times round 
the jars, the guru and the boy in the following order, 
each object mentioned being encirded five times 
before passing on to the next — Isfinya, Sadyojfita, 
Isanya, guru, Isanya, 'V&mdev, Isanya, Agh&ra 
Is&nya, boy, Is&nya, Tatpurusha. 'When the guru 
and the boy are thus seated, the niathapaM or 
Lingfiyat beadle, worships die Unga which the boy 
wears on his hand and head. He first washes the 
boy’s Vmga widi seven holy waters in this order, 
gandodam, or sandal paste water, M^lodadea or dust 
water hhamibdaJca, or holy ash water, 'mvarno^ 
dakd or gold water,' reOnodaka or jewd water and 
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fushp5dalea or flower water. He tlien washee the Ungd 
seven times with a mixture called famtMm/rita or 
five nectars> namely, milk, curd, clarified butter, 
honey and sugar.^ In the same way, he washes the 
boy’s hand and his head. The guru then gives the boy 
a jhcM, a beggar’s four-mouthed wallet and staff, 
and asks him to beg alms of those who witness 
the ceremony. The bo^ is given iUiatubhiksha or 
metal alms, t.e., gold, silver or copper coins. After 
gathering the alms, the boy gives them with the bag 
to his gurut bows low before him, and asks him to 
return the bag promising to obey all his commands 
to the latter. The guru, after commanding him to 
live on alms, to share them with the helpless and 
to lead a virtuous life, returns his bag. The boy 
gives him vessels and clothes, and to other jangams 
money and clothes. Besides these gifts, the guru 
takes a handful of coins from a heap worth Bs. 3 As. 8, 
the rest of which is distributed to ordinary or 
Samemya jangams. The friends and kinsmen of the 
l^y’s parents present the boy with clothes and 
vessels ; and he takes a light repast. On the next 
morning, the boy’s father gives a feast to the caste 
meii and to the jangams of all orders as also to 
friends and relations.* 

This is a cleansing rite on every lingayat who dixsba. 
is entitled to the aaktavama rites and who wishes 
to enter into a grade hi^er than his own or to 
readmit one who has been put out of caste. In the 
main points, diksha does not differ from aitan or 
initiation ; the only difference is that in the puri- 
fication rite, it is not necessary that a celebate jimgam 
should be a performer. His place is often taken by 
a family priest. As the person on. wh<nn the rite 

* R. E. Eathovan : Bombay Tribes and Castes, Vbl. Ill, pages 237— 

239, Bombay Gaaetteer, VoL XaIP, pages. 230—233# 
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is ib be peifonned is old. enou^ to pray, for hiiy 
self, no man of bis family stock is required to ait 
behind hiin. ..The d*kdM rite can be ^rfonned oa 
twenty or thirty persons at the same time. When 
a person has undergone the rite, and has entered 
into ' a higher grade, he or she does not eat with hk 
former kinsmen. But this contingwoy rarely arises 
except when a girl marries into a mgher grade. The 
ceremony performed at the time of tying a Unga on 
the child’s neck or arm is also called disiAa,* 
{Tponayanam.— Besides the ceremomes above men-' 
tioned, some Vtraiaiveu perform also the upanayanam 
ceremony for boys corresponding to that of the 
Virewauhtiwas. 


These are the same as those prevailing among 
the higher Hindu castes. 

The religion of the Lingayats is founded on the 
beUef in Siva as having sam or attributes, or Sagnna 
Siva, or more popularly, Siva and his family group. 
But what makes the I^ga^ats distinct from the 
ordinary Siva worshippers is the body of special 
tenets formulated by the £ve acharyas. The 
following are some of them ; (1) Siva is the only God 
that is all powerful. No other God should be wor- 
shipped : nor should any person that worships any 
other be bowed to. (2) [Qiere is no need for sacrifices, 
fasts, penances or purii^gsamsbarew. Every person 
should wear a liu^ and worship it at least once in 
a day by washing and offering it naweiyam from the 
food he eats.t They should abstain fi^ flesh, fiA 
and liquiMT, and should also practice ahinuay «.e., 
kindness to animals. . (3) They would have osfitoiNiriia 
rites-r-^uni, janj^ma, vUAiiUi, rvArShihi Alika, 

* Bombay Gaaotteer, p 283. 
t It is the ftono homa oC tho doitj. 
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pnuSda and numlra. JangamB * an 'to be ngarded 
aa moving and living 2»n^,.and an thenfon superior 
to- fixed made of stones and installed in temple^ 

as also tAose worn on the persons.. A wru is 
considered in three aspects, namely, 1. dikshagwu, 
who ties the Unga, 2. nkshaguim who imparts educa- 
tion, and 3. mok^aguru, who is a nligious guide. 

The Unga-yreaaet& an idways male and female, 
md thenfon cannot be affect by any pollution 
caused by death, childbirth or woman’s monthly 
sieknesB. They an not liable to transmigration, 
and srSddhas an thenfon unnecessary, and so also 
should any cake or other offerings be given at the 
funerals. All Unga-yreaxexa an equal and conse- 
quently women have a right to choose their husbands 
and to n-marry. Any person can become a Kngadhari 
after undergoing a purifying Mksha. In short, the 
Yirasaiva creed is summed up. in the three words, 

n u, Unga and jangam; and their philosophy simi- 
y in three words, pati, pom and panm (Iswara, 
Sou and Jagat or Maya) ; pati (Iswara), pasu (soul), 
p&sam (Ja^t or Maya). The Lingayats worship 
l^a and ms consort Farvati, as also his sons, Gapa- 
p^, Shanmukha, Yirabhadra, his bull Nandi ; also 
€hmea;Ba8ava, ovator of Nandi, Channabasava, avatSr 
of Shanmukha, and sages, such as Siddhalin^var 
and Muru^aswami who are regarded as Mah&tmas. 
They worship jangams as ^ Gras in the shape of 
men. Because the jangam is free from the changes 
of birth and death, he is the supporter of heaven, 
earth and hell. He is worshipped by all the Gods ; 
he is the very form of Supreme Himself. They also 
worriiip vibkHti, rudrdkshi, bilna an an^ to the 
inaki worship. On occasions, they worship the sun, 
rinv, fire and serpents as well. The cow is sacred 


^ HifflMifi a1)odM of the deity. 
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also to them. Mcmdayie also sacied and the villagers 
do not work on that day. On Tuesdays, some ofEer 
p&ja to'Virabhadra whose offerings are given only 
■to children. Friday is auspicious to women who 
adore the female deities. Gokamam, Ulivi, Srisailam, 
Parvatagiri, Hampi, Tuljapur are sacred places to 
which they make pUgrimages. All visit the twelve 
sacred shrines of India. But the most sacred of all 
are the jangaxM who have become mediators, the 
washings of their feet and toes are sacred i^rthas, 
and the leavings of their dishes, the sacred pnuadas, 
and the touch of their feet on the head is the greatest 
of all blessings. Some do not subscribe to the above 
doctrines, for they do not belong to the five acharyas. 

“ The denial of the supremacy of the BrShm^ 
coupled with the assertion of the essential equality 
of all men constituted a vital departure ^m the 
orthodox Hinduism. The belief in rebirth and 
consequently in the doctrine of karma was to 
be abandoned. Other important innovations are : — 
prohibitimm of child marriages, the removal of the 
restrictions of widow marriage, burial instead of the 
buming of the dead, abolition of all kinds of pollu> 
tions arising from supposed impurities.”* 

‘‘ Siva worship is of three kinds : (a) If you won^p 
Siva without knowing the Vedas and Agamas, just 
as you like, tUs is passionate worship : (b) U you 
worship according to your pleaspeonly, now believing 
the Vedas and Agamas, then disbelieving them : thm 
is dark ignorant worship ; (c) but if you worship 
according to the rites prescribe in these holy books, 
with devotion, this is true worship.” 

(a) If you worship Siva thinking^ that he is in 
your linga,.i^ is clear worship ; (6) if you worship 


* B. E. BnthoTUi: Bombay Tribu onf Casttf, VoL II, pigt 
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thinloDg that from that linga the five faces and 
Sad&siva had their origin, this is mixed worship ; 
(c) if you worship thinl^g of Mfthesha as surpassing 
all the Gods, this is confused worship. 

(a) Worshipping in the hope of future recompense 
is^ormo-trorsA^ ; (6) worshipping without any desire 
of recompense is devotion-worship ; (c) worshipping 
knowing, that the worshiper and he who is to be 
worshipped are one, is intelligent worship. 

Sivaratri and Nagapanchami are held sacred, and 
are observed as days on which they fast. They 
believe in moMbras and yanOras, as also in the existence 
of gaii}>as and ghosts. Their belief in Vedas is 
confined to that part which treats of Siva and read 
thePuranos which glorify Siva. The principal 
insignias and other symbols carried in their religious 
processions are Makarathoranum, a banner with a 
tortoise or whale represented in embroidery ; 

2. Hagaludevatti (holding torches during the day), 

3. /Stoetac%a(^mm(whitesi1kumbreUa),iVand»duxi;am 
consisting of a long pole at the top of which floats a flag 
with a representation of Nandi, the bull, to which is 
fixed an image of Basava, his avatar, and Vyasahasta, 
a long pole from which a wooden arm, believed to be 
that of Vyasa, is suspended. It is said that Vyasa, 
the author of the MahabJmaia once visited Benares 
with the object of establishing the superiority of 
Yish 9 u there. When within the precincts of the 
temple, he raised his ri^t arm aloft, proclaiming 
Yishpuasthe supreme God, Nandi rose up indignantly 
and out off the right arm of the sage. Lingayats 
carry a bell suspended from the flat end of a large ladle. 
Chalavadis of the Holeya caste ring the bell with 
their feet, and sing songs bordering on bigotry. The 
hollow ladle represents the BranMeapala (tiiie skull 
of Brahma) which he had cut off. Disputes and quar- 
lelB often arise ; complaints and counter-complamts 
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wexe lodg^ in courts of law ; and Vyfisaliasta is in 
many places prohibited. 


(SwitM (April-lfAy) 

Vs&Moh (Msy-Juno) •• 

Sr&Ysn (Angust-September) 
Bhadrspftda (SeptembeivOotobeT) 
AtwayajA (Ootober-November) .. 

Kartik (NoTsmber-Deoember) •• 

MSgh (Jannaiy-Februaiy) 

Pbalgnn (Febrnaiy-Marob) 


CShaiira Suddha PYadipadam, Snd- 
dba Purnima, Ugftdi New Year’s 
Bay. 

Basava Jayanti Suddbathra3roda8i 
(Ekorain&radhya Jayanti), Sud- 
dha Panohami (B&mkar&dhya 
Jayanti). 

Suddha Panohami, Nfiga Panohami. 

Oauri and OanSsa Feasts. 

Sarasvati plija, Vijayadasami, 
Sami pilja. 

Suddhapratipada, Bipavali and all 
Mondays. Skanda Sashti. 

Maff ha Suddha Ashtami, Muduktore 
Mallikarjunaswftmiratha, Vy&sa- 
purnima, Bahula Ghal^u^asi, 
Mah&sirar&thri, Pandithftrfidhya 
and Viswaradhya Jayanti. 

Sudddha Triodasi, Benukaradhya 
Jayanti, NanjundSsTara ratha 
Suddha Purnima, Kftmadfthana, 
Bevanasiddesyara betta. Bale* 
honnur pitada rathdtsya. 


Suddha Yiiasaiyas are strong deyotees of Siya as 
ViiayaishQayas are those of Vishnu, and comparisons 
of the tenets of the Suddha Vira^aiyas and Viia- 
yaishoayas axe given below : 

Yibasaita TmriTs. YmAYAisHirAyA Tmrars. 

1. Siddhftnta Yisishtftdwalta . . Yisishatftdwaita. 

2. Yiras&iYas believe in Sakti YlravaishnaYas believe in Jagat 

Yisishtftdwaita and Parabram- Yisishtadwaita and Parabzamha. 

1 ^. 

8. Yirasaiva believe Sakti in two Yiravaishnavas believe the Jagat 
forms (a) Mttaehida^idamaha as existing in two forms, sfdhi 

Sakti mikahfnachidaMdanu$ka ehida/ehidamaka jagai^ MuHma 

sakff . ehidaehidamaka jagat. 

4. l^rasaiYas believe in Siva as Yiravaishnavas believe in Yishnu 
Parabramha. as Psrabramha. 

6. They say that all the universe is They say that all the universe is the 
the work of Siva. work of Yishnu. 

0. They say that Siva is the ulti- They say that Yishnu is the 
mate goal, and the supreme • ultimate goal, and the Supreme 
God. God. 
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7. The VIrMftiYM say that other 

gode except Siva should not be 
worshipped. 

8. They believe that the souls of 

the dead will go to Kail&sa, 
the abode of Siva. 

9. .They say that men should wor- 

ship Siva with his consort. 

10. They believe in Vedas and Siva 

agamas. 

11. They uphold Siva agamas as 

authority and refer to it. 

12. They have five punipitoa. 

13. As soon as a child is bom, altnga 

is tied round his neck, and 
Sivapanchaksharimantra is 
whispered in his or her ear. 

14. Children are named after Siva 

and his consort. 

16. A widow wears K&vi vastra 
16. are preformed with bilva 
mves. 


VnATixunrAYA Tmm. 

Viravaishnavaa say that other gods 
except Vishnu should not be 
worshipped. 

They say that the souls of the dead 
wfil go to Vaikunta, the abode 
of Vidbnu. 

They say that Vishnu should 
be worshipped with his consort 
Lakshmi. 

They believe m Vedas and Panoha- 
ratra figamas. 

They believe in Panchratra agamas 
and stick to it. 

They have eight garupikis. 

As soon as a child is bom, a flower 
xesembling Chakra is pressed into 
his or her arms and Narayana 
Asht&kshari mantram is whis- 
pered into the ear. 

Children are named after Vishnu 
and his consort. 

A widow wears white cloth. 

Pma8 are performed with tulsi 
leaves. 


17. Afteif Upanayana, Siva dfksAa is 

given to the child, during 
which the body of the boy is 
puified bv Vedokta mmahara, 
llie purined 4tfiga tied to the 
boy at birth is further purified 
^ another samkSra, into 
Bivagdyitri, 

18. They wear Bhama prepared 

from cowdung mi their face 
horizontally. 

19. They wear Rudr&ksha beads. 

20. They mrase Siva pwrina com- 

piM by Vy&sa. 

21. .They say that Vyasa is Biva- 

bhakta (devotee of Siva). 

22. They have Siva as presiding 

over all yagnda or sacrifices. 

23. All non-Brahmans .wear R8as- 


24. 


After ITpanaydfia, Vaishnavadtkska 
is given to the child. During this 
period, the boy is purified by the 
same wmshdra and topla mudr dn- 
itona. The boy is initiated into 
Vishnu-gayatri. 


They wear vertical marks on their 
foreheads and body with a kind 
of clay and vermilion. 

They wear tulsi beads. 

They Mruse Vishnu Puraaa oom- 
pUed by Vy&sa. 

They say that Vyasa is a Vishnu- 
bhaktn (devotee of Vishnu). 

They hold Vishnu as presiding over 
all yogjuu. 

All non-Brahmans wear Urdhava 


26. 


Banka and Chakradhdrana. 

Both Virasaivas and Viravaishnavas belong to the dcharya families 
who are the originators, and these families have Bishfa vargas or 
disciples. 

Both have grihaslas and Banyasis ; Jati samskdras ; 
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As has beM said, the three main objects of reverence 
of the Lmg&yats are the linga, the jangam and the 
gum: The Knga is the stone home of the deity, the 
jangam is the human abode of the deity, and ^e gum 
is the teacher who breathes the sacred spell into the 
disciple’s ear. The linga worn by the liimayats is 
generally made of light grey slate stone, and consists 
of two discs, each about three-fourths of an inch in 
diameter ; the lower one is about one-eighth of an 
inch thick, the upper is idightly thicker. It is sepa- 
rated from the lower by a deep groove a^ut an mghth 
of an inch broad from the centre which is slightly 
round, raises a pea-like knob about a quarter of an 
inch long and broad, giving the stone Unga a total 
height of three-qua^r of an inch. The knob is 
called the bin or arrow. The upper disc is called 
jfdhtiri, i.e., the water carrier, which becomes part of 
a f^-nzed Unga and is groov^ to carry off the water 
which is poured over the central knob. It is also 
called pim, that is, the seat, and pUhah, a little seat. 
Over the linga, to keep it from warmth, is plastered 
a black mixture of clay, cowdung ashes and marking- 
nut juice. The coating which is called hdnthi or the 
covering hides the shape of the enclosed linga. It 
forms a smooth, black, sli^tly truncated cone, not 
nnlilra a dark l^td nut about three-quarter of an 
inch high and narrowing from three-quarters of an 
inch at the base to half an inch across the top. The 
stone of which the linga is made comes from Parvata- 
giri in North Arcot district. It is brought by a class of 
people called Eambli Jangams, because, besides the 
linga stone, they bring shoulder bamboo {hamti), 
the holy water of the Fatal Ganga, a pond in 
Farvatagiri whose water the Lingayats hold sacred 
as the Hindus hold the water of the Ganges. A Unga 

Vide Religion of the Iradbyee, Vol, n» pp. 38—41. 
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ghotild be worn xotmd the aim of a piegnant woman 
from the eighth month of pregnancj, and to the 
arm of the child as soon as it is bom. A child’s linga 
has no hantM, a hcmthi is not added for months and 
sometimes for years. The Unga is sometimes tied to 
the cradle in which the child sleeps instead of to the 
child. The Unga is worn either on the wrist, the arm 
from the left shoulder like a sacred thread, and some 
carry it in the waist band of the lower garments. The 
last two modes of wearing are contrary to the rule, and 
further it should never be worn below the navel. It 
is worn either tied round by a ribbon or in a silver 
box fastened by a silver chain. Each family has 
generally a few spare Ungas in stock. It is never 
shown to any one who does not wear it himself. It 
should be taken three times a day, washed, mbbed 
with a^es and a string of rudrdksha beads wound 
round it. A man or woman keeps the same Unga all 
through life, and in the grave, it is taken out of the 
case and tied round the neck or arm of the corpse. If 
it is accidentally lost, the loser has to fast, give a caste 
dinner, go through a ceremony of midM or cleansing, 
and receive a new Unga from his gwm. For the 
cleansing, he bathes and washes a Virakta Jangam’s 
feet, mbs cowdung ashes on his head and bows before 
him. He sprinkles on his body the water in which 
the Jangam’s feet are washed, and sips a little of it 
along with the five cow-gifts. The jangam places 
the new Unga on his left palm, wadies it with water, 
mbs cowdung ashes on it, bys a bael leaf on it, mutters 
some texts or mcmtrcms over it, and ties it round the 
neck of the worshipper. When a jangam loses his 
Unga, the case becomes serious, and many a jangam 
is said to have lost his caste on account of losing Ms 
Unga. The gum is a religious teacher, the^ third 
watch-word of the Lingayat faith, and js either a 
Virakta celebate, a SSmanya, o; ordinary Jangam. 

8 
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When the head of a religions house is a Yiiakta, he is 
generally sncceeded by his pupil who undergoes a 
training during his life-time. These {)upils remain 
unmarried, and are the sons of married clergy or 
laymen who under a vow or some other cause have, 
as children, been devoted to a religious house under 
a vow, and are called mam or youths. The gwnUt 
as already mentioned, are of five classes. In practice, 
the LingSyats worship many gods as the Brahmans. 
Worship of the heavenly bodies was specially forbid- 
den in the origuuJ futh. Silavants and otW strict 
Lingayats cover the drinking water, so that the Sun 
may not see it. It is said that the Sun is Brahma. 
Further, fasts and feasts, penances and pilgrimages, 
rosaries and holy water are forbidden, but they have 
not passed beyond the sphere of books. They keep 
fasts and even partial fasts, followed by feasts. The 
theory that nothing can de^e a Unga has much toned 
down in practice. A coming of age and monthly 
sickness, a birth and death are believed to cause 
impurity, though it is much less thought of, and is 
much more easily and quickly cleansed than among the 
Brahmanic Hindus. Lingayats consult astrologers. 
The worship of the Hindu deities such as Hanu- 
man, Yellamma, Maruti and many others is very 
common. 

There are five great religious centres or machos 
for the LingayatB, namely, 1. Balehonnur in the 
Eoppa Taluk of the Eadur district ; 2. Ujjini 
in the EudU Taluk of the Bellary district; 3. Himavat 
Eedara in the Gharval district ; 4. Srisaila in 
the Eumul district; 6. Jangamavadi mutt in 
Benares. These were respectively established by 
Benukarfidhya, Marular&dhya, Ekoramar&dhya, 
Fanditar&dhya, and YisvarSdhya. The seat of Srisaila 
has now been removed to Guntakal in the Anantapur 
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Dislaict. Kolipakki is another of some zmntation, 
where Benukwadhya was bom. Each of the five 
great mathas is called a Simhasana (throne) and 
has sub-mathas in important places under the manage- 
ment of Pattadaswamis who are celebates. Each 
eah-matha has a number of branch machos called 
Gurustalas or Grihasta ma^as, and these are to be 
found wherever a community of LingSyats exists. 
The rights and duties of these matadhipal^is are 
to preside over all religious functions, to settle aU 
disputes and to exercise a general control over all 
matters afiecting the religions interests of the com- 
munity at large. 

It has been mentioned that Yiraktas called Nira- 
bhSris hold the highest position among the LingSyats. 
There are three Virakta mnOiaa, one of which in Mysore 
is called the Mumgi im(ha in the Chitaldmg District, 
the other two called Dombal and Murusavirad matita 
in the Dharwar District. They have their maOias 
all over India. They exercise their control all over 
Yiraktas. Each lingayat centre has a Yirakta 
rmput outside the village or town, where the Yirakta- 
swSmi leads a simple me. He cannot preside over 
ceremonial occasions, nor can he receive more alms 
than he requires for a day. He should devote his 
time in disseminating spiritual knowledge and medi- 
tation. The Yiraktaswfimi is revered more than 
the idols installed for worship. When the idol is 
installed in a car-procession, the Swami of the Mnrugi 
matha is seated above the idol placing his right foot 
on its head. But this practice has been stopped by 
the Government. The Yiraktas and Pattadikans 
bathe twice or thrice a day and worship their Ung&8. 
The disciples wash the feet of these gu/rw twice in a 
day. The water in which the feet are washed is 
caUed dhulpadOdaka or feet-dust water. Laymen 
sprinkle this water on their bodies and on the walls 

8 * 
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of their houses for purification. The water in whidi 
the feet are washed subsequently, is called 

Jk0rt«E»e>or grace, a few drops of which are then distri- 
buted among the laymen who sip it to purify their 
soul. The swSmi warships the linga with flowers, 
then incense and lights are waved. Fruits are then 
offered. The disciples and guests are then blessed 
with them ; and when each of them prostrates at 
his feet, the gum places the palm of his right hand 
on the disciple’s head as a mark of final blessing. 

The same procedure is gone through when a jangam 
is invited to a house, and treated with equal respect. 
On a ceremonial occasion when a jangam is invite to 
a house, pQjas are performed and thirtium is received, 
as also the blessings with the touch of his foot. 
He is seated on a plank with a low stool before him 
on which food is served in metallic dishes. After he 
has taken his food, he washes his plate with a little 
water. Then he chews betel leaves and nuts, he washes 
his hands and rinses his mouth. It is only after 
the jangam finishes his meals that the laymen can 
eat. 


When a person is at the point of death, the cere- 
mony of vibhtUidharane is penormed, and he is helped 
to wash and make a plija of his ishtaUnga, and sip 
the water in which his guru*s feet are washed. He 
is made to make a gift of vibJaUi and some rudrUksha. 
The gum whispers the pantMkshara mantra into 
his right ear, and places his right foot on his head 
by way of blessing. This ceremony is performed 
only for Vira^aivas and NirabhSri classes. It matters 
not if the person dies at any stage of this ceremony. 
If he had died before the arrival of the gwut the 
chief mourner washes the dead body, and places it 
on the floor which has been previouriy cleaned with 
oowdung and strewn with awes and quatrz powder, 
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and on wliidi jicmt^kahara Haa been ixaced. . On 
the airival of the gum, his dhdpadodaJca is poured 
into the mouth, and sprinkled on the body of the 
deceased. The chief mourner washes the Unga of 
the deceased and worships it. The then places 
his right foot on the head of the corpse, fruits and 
flowers are offered to the feet of the gum. This is 
called vibMUmUya, and is indispensable to those 
that are initiated in diksha. In the meanwhile, 
information has been sent round to the members 
of the community, of whom one member at least 
of every family is bound to attend. Preparations 
for a feast are in progress : the dead body is placed 
in a sitting posture, dressed in good clothes, and 
decked in omamenta and flowers. The gum and 
jangama are invited, and feast is given to them, as 
also dakshiisM and pdnmpari by his hand as on mar- 
riage occarion before death. Then the lajnmen are 
fed in the presence of the dead. Preparations of a 
different kind are going on without. A green vimdM 
(vehicle) in the form of a chair is being made with 
bamboos, and covered withcocoanut leaves and sugar- 
cane and flowers, drummers with their bulls tethered 
are beating their drums on the fires made for the pur- 
pose, pipers are ready, and other equipments are 
attended to for the funeral procession. The bier-carriers 
are honoured with tambula and other presents. The 
pipers lead the procession, the relations and friends 
walking in front or behind the corpse, often busying 
themselves with something wanting or forgotten. 
The cbiftf mourner walks by the side of the vimana, 
often hnlrling it. All this while, the grave diggers 
have been no less busy in preparing the grave for 
which measurements have been taken by the feet 
of a Tn*u ; for the grave of a deceased person should 
be feet long, and five feet broad. It must have 
three steps, each step a foot wide ; at. the bottom 
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is a platfom three feet wide on a side, a niche is 
scooped out, and it is of two kinds. The one (^ed 
gomuk^ aam&dhi, facing the east or the north, is for 
married persons and is iive-oomered, the other known 
as gihhara aamSdhi is for celebates, and is in the form 
of a peak. The sides of the niche in either case are 
three feet long, and half as much deep. When the 
funeral party has arrived at the grave, the corpse is 
strippea of all its clothes and ornaments. It is then 
carried into the grave, and placed on the platform 
crosrie^ed, when his Unga is taken out of the case, 
and tira to the neck or right arm. The case is 

S 'ven to the guru who is sitting on a step, and places 
s right foot <m the head of the body which is now 
allowed to have a loin cloth and a doth for the cover- 
ing of the face. This is the last blessing.' The body 
is then placed in the niche which is fiUed partially 
with ashes and faded bad leaves and flowers that 
have been offered to Siva in worship. The vacant 
spaces are now filled with the same articles. The 
grave is then filled with earth. On the grave is 
placed a stone on which the guru stands, when his 
feet are wadied by the chief mourner and bad leaves 
and dakaMfta are offered to him. The cdns are 
distributed among the jangams assembled. The 
guru then declares (naming the person) that such and 
such a person has reached Kdikua whereupon the 
party disperse. Each person that has att^ded the 
funeral bathes, takes in the Padddaka of his family 
guru. The funeral is thus brought to a close. 

Ih the case of rich persons, fimeral ceremonies are 
performed on a large scale. More persons gather 
and more money is spent, and a richer grave is 
prepared. At each comer of it, a copper foil or birch 
Wk, bearing Siva marUrams and the form of a Unm 
is placed so as to make it sacred. The walls of me 
grave are adorned with pictures. Five kinds of 
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metals and five kinds of piecious stones axe also kept 
in the niche. In the case of the burial of a jan^am, 
five Ungas made of earth axe also added. This is 
csdled Kriyasom&dhi. In the case of a person dyiim 
an unnatural death, the dead bodies axe diq>08ea 
of without any ceremony. This is called Badki 
Sam&dhi. In all cases, before the grave is filled up, 
the chief mourner throws in three Widfuls of earth 
made by the and others follow suit. 

If the deceased is a married woman whose husband 
is alive, her taUf hedike (wrist ornament) am also 
buried with her. The ishUMnga which comes with the 
body, and belongs to it does not in all cases go with 
it. The soul is considexed to sit in samadhi on its 
way to Eailasa. There is no impurity for death, 
nor death pollution. Nor is there need for cake* 
ofiering or Sraddhas. But the true lingayats perform 
Sradd^ just like the BrShmans. A^rding to the 
Lingayat faith, the soul does not exist on earth as 
disembodied or embodied in another birth. Some 
people, however, propitiate Siva with rudraksha for 
eleven days. On the eleventh or the twelfth day, 
the Jangams and castemen are fed unless the deceased 
is nhil dlfisa or has met with an unnatural death. 
Against their tenets, they invoke their ancestors in 
a group on a day in the dark fortnight of BhSdrapada. 
Some call it kadina habba or feast of the graveyard 
in which they take two pots full of water, and roll a 
new fomchs round the one, and a new sodi round the 
other and offer them fo<^. They likewise violate 
their tenets by observing huviliya to pl^se the soul 
of the deceased. A kedaia full ol water is taken, and 
clothed in a fresh sadi decked with flowers. It is 
worshipped with offering of food ; and after feeding 
married women, a prayer is repeated to receive the 
blessings, after which the second wife weara the sad* 
from the kalaia. 
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OooDVAnoir. The jangun lives by begging and by acting as 
priest to the people. Among the laymen, many aie 
merchants and money-lenders, and most of the 
Panchamas&lis are cmtivators. They have never 
entered the army and the police. Some are in the 
Government service. The high class Lingayat youths 
have been entering Government service. Some also 
are lawyers, some are agriculturists. The foUowing 
are the ceremonies performed by them for having 
good crops. Before ploughing, the bullocks are 
worriiipped. The horns of the animals are washed and 
smearea with ashes. Then follows the worship of the 
plough. The seed-drill is daubed with lime and the 
other parts with red earfsh. The bunch of leaves and 
bits of turmeric are stuck in two or three places. To the 
drill, a string of marking nuts and pieces of palmyra 
leaves are tied. KunkumaiA applied to it, and offer- 
ings are made. The drill is next carried to the field, 
bullocks are yoked and a cocoanut is broken to the 
cross-beam. Before reaping, milk and ghee are sprink- 
led on the crop. At the threshing fioor, a ceremony 
called is gone through. A conical leaped image 

of cowdung is set in front of the grain heap, and on its 
top are placed the hair of the tail of the bullock, a 
cholam stalk, a fiower of avare and tumin {Lenoea 
aspera). Before it is spread, food is brought from home, 
and a cocoanut is then broken. Some food is thrown 
on the fioor, and the residue is eaten. The grain is 
winnowed and heaped. It is measured before sunset 
after breaking the cocoanut. The man who measures 
the grain faces the north, and no one is allowed to 
speak, nor any stranger allowed to enter the premises, 
as it is believed that his entrance would diTniniaK the 
heap. The mysterioius appearance is called Uluau. 

The Lingayats never eat at the hands of Bhavis 
{AUngia) nor do they take even sweetmeat which is 
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not boiled in water. But from pure Lingayats food 
is accepted by Eshatiiyas, Gangadigas. Tn^e Ling&- 
yata avoid all contact with AUngis. In some places, 
they have a separate well for themselves. They 
have their own barber and washerman. They can 
enter any Hindu temple and worship the deities. 
Lingayatism as State Religion continued from A. D. 

1399 to 1610. 

Outsiders are freely admitted into their faith, but admissioh 
not at present. In a few recent instances, some Em 
Kappus or Beddis were recently converted, but they Faith. 
still intermarry with their castemen. In Dharwar, 
some Timinakattis, otherwise called Euruvinnavaru, 
weavers, who were converted by a jangam, cut ofi 
all intercourse with their castemen.* Persons for 
conversion into the community have to undergo a 
purifying ceremony for three days, consisting of 
a complete shave on the first day, a bath in cow’s 
tirine and a fast, a bath in dhulpadddaka ; on the 
second day, the fast is broken with milk and sugar : , 
on the third day, a bath in panchamrita, and finally 
tirinlring a little of jangama’s thvrtha. A Unga is finally 
tied round his neck ; but he cannot eat with the 
Lingayats. 

Lingayats are strict vegetarians and the chief dhtahtov 
articles of diet are rice, spikedmillet, pulse, vegetables, ^Sx!^**”**" 
onions, milk, curd and clarified butter. As regards 
eating, a member of any of the inain divisi<nis will 
eat with any member of the corresponding or higher 
division. None of the divisions below the Jangam 
eat in the house of an inferior division. But m a 
field, a rest house, or in any place except in a host’s 
house, so long as the host has used a new set of earthen 

* la Honnali and Holalkare of the Chitaldnig District, Kunchitigas 

hafo become Idngajats. 
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vessels, they will eat food cooked by the host even 
though he may belong to an inferior division. In a 
matm, on the conianry, a Lin^yat will eat bread which 
a Jangam has gatheim by his begging. Though the 
rule is that a member of the lower division is allowed 
to eat with a member of a higher division in a religi- 
ous houre, when a jangam is present, the privilege 
is not granted to all classes who profess Lingayatism, 
but only to the higher of them. Similarly, there is 
no objection to any lit^a-wearing man coming into 
a Lingayat house and seeing the food. 

appubavoi, Lingayats are a larra community and vary in 
complexion, height and colour. They are, for the 
most part, dark in complexion, resembling the races 
in South India in this respect. They are fairer than 
the Bedas, and occasionally differ from the Maharatta 
Eunbis. Some of the Lingayat women are remark- 
ably fair-skinned. The striking points of a Ling&yat 
man are his Ivnga which is worn round his neck or 
tied in a ribbon round the upper left arm. 

The men wear the waist doth, the jacket and the 
head gear and the women wear the robe and the 
bodice. The robe is worn round the waist and allowed 
to fall to the ankles. The end of the skirt is not 
passed between the legs, and tucked into the waist 
behind, but is gathered into a large bunch of folds 
in front to the left side. The upper end is passed 
across the bosom and over the head, and hangs loosely 
down the right side. The two ends of the b^ce are 
tied into a knot leaving the arms, neck and throat 
bare. Many of them have silk and brocade clothes 
for holiday use. They are fond of black either by 
itself or mixed with red. Some are as clean as 
Brahmans. High class Ling&yat women wear glass 
bangles, and the maryaiya siitra, and the putting 
on of the lucky neemee {mcmgcHya siUra) plays a 
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mndi m<Hte piominent part in a Lingayat- than 
in a Bzahman wedding. The married Ling&yat 
women whose husbands are alive mark their brows 
with kunhuma and aahes. Even after the second 
marriage, no widow is allowed to put on these 
marks. They do not wear false hair with flowers. 

Both men and women are fond of ornaments. 
The men wear on the neck kantisara and ekandrakar, 
round both wrists Kappa^ round the right wrists 
ttsabaUs, round the waist the udidara, and rings 
on the fingers. A rich man’s ornaments are of 
gold, and a poor man’s of silver. The women wear 
ear-rings called vale, hugdd,pmki, ^Aan<«,and balighanti 
aU of gold with or without pearls ; the nose rings 
called tnugunath and mugti, all of gold with or without 
pearls ; round the neck, goj^a addika konditika, and 
putUsara ; on the arm, vanM, nagaimfi, and bapband ; 
on the w^, palcdi toda and kankanaa ; round the 
waist, dabu either with clasps representing mouths 
of animals or simple clasps ; on the ankles, payan, a 
kaOeadagae, and kahingam, sarapali, aU of sdver ; and 
on the toes, piUe, ggjipiUe, minpiUe and gendus, all 
of silver. Poor women generally wear silver bracelets 
and necklaces.* 

' From the foregoing account of the Lingayats, it 
may be seen that they are divided into four groups, 
as already mentioned. They base their authority 
for this on Paramesioardgama, Lingadkaaranchandrika, 
Kriyasara, Srikara Bhashya Veerasaivashara Kouatu- 
bka, Siddanta, Sikhamam, etc., works, according to 
scnne authorities, produced 500 years ago. Further, it 
is said that the sect existed from the very beginning. 

It has been, on the other hand, held that, in the 
eleventh century, a movement was set on foot by 

* B. £. Enthoyen : Bombay Tribes and Castes VoL X, pages 361- 
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Laulisa, aiid subsequently spread abroad by two 
Brahmans, Basava and Bfimayya, devotees of Siva, 
mainly to abolish the ceremonies and restrictions 
that fettered the intercourse between the different 
ranks of the orthodox Hindu society of the period. 
It was their primary object to establm a community 
on the basis of equality of its members, irrespective 
of sex, by means of the sole worship of the one 
God Siva. It is also rightly assumed, that the early 
Brahman converts gr^ually assert themselves 
in social precedence as Ayyas or Jangams, jpriests 
of the community, for which they had specifJ fitness. 
They came to be regarded as the veiy incarnations 
of Siva. They were thus holy and imparted their 
holiness specially to the water with which they 
washed their feet. It is known as tMrtha which plays 
an important part in all the Lingayat ceremonies. 
The essential doctrine of equality for which they 
strenuously contended became completely undeter- 
mined. Further, when cases of conversion took 
place, converts were admitted to a footing of equality 
on the common ground of the worship of Siva, and 
the wearing of linga with the aid of certain ceremonies. 
The farmer social status was allowed to be retained 
as functional caste without the privilege of inter- 
marriage and inter-dining. “ The Lingayats to-day 
present the curious spectacle of a religious sect broken 
up in the course of centuries into social fragments^ of 
which the older sections remain essentifdly sectarian, 
while the most recent in origin possess typical attri- 
butes of ordinary Hindu castes. This bears a dose 
analogy to the Hindu Christian converts.” 
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mAdiga. 

Intbobuotion — Obioik and Tbadition of the Caste — ^Inteb* 

NAL StBUOTDBB OF THE CaSTE — I fABBIAQE CUSTOMS AND 
CeBEMONIES PUBEBTT CUSTOMS WlDOW MaBBUOE — r- 

Adulteby and Divobce — Basavis — Post-Natal Cebe- 

MONIES InHEBITANCE AND ADOPTION— CaSTE CONSTI- 

TUTION —Admission of Stranoebs into the Caste — ^Maoioo- 
Beuoious Beuefs — ^Beuoion — ^Funebal Cebbmonies — 
Occupation — Social Status — ^Dietaby of the Caste — 
Appeabance, Dbess and Obnaments — Conclusion. 

T he MSdigas, who are known as the left-hand caste, nriBODno- 
are regarded as lower than the Holeyas, or the 
right-hand caste* in the social scale. 

Accoraing to the Census of 1921, the Madigas 
numbered 2,96,821, of whom 1,39,386 were males. 

They are distributed over all the districts, though the 
four districts of Mysore, Bangalore, Kolar and 
Tumkur contain 88 per cent of this caste. 

The caste is commonly known as Madiga. They 
are also styled Edagaiyavaru, or of the left-hand 
faction. Among themselves they apply the terms 
Jambavas, Fadmajatiyavaru and Matangas, as being 
more euphemistic. Fanchamas is a word which has 
been recently invented to apply to this and the Holeya 
caste, as a term not possessing the association sug- 
gested by the more familar names, with a low social 
status. Chambara and Begpra are also names which 
others apply to this caste. Chandala and Anty&ja 

* In this oountrjv the right-hand is oonudered euperior to the left, 
the former only be^ employed for eating or handling eacied things, 
while the left-hand is exolnsiTely used for cleaning the lower parts of the 
body. The designation **right-haiid” denotes some superiority over the 
Wt, 
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aie bare nick-names, wben special stress is meant to 
be laid on the inferiority of tbis caste. 

In addressing them, the names are employed 
generally by all the other castes ; and sometimes the 
suffix gMu (in Telugu) or ga (in Kannada) is added 
to emphasise the comparative inferiority of the 
person addressed. Among themselves aj^, ayya, and 
amma are the honorific suffixes employe when 
addressing elderly persons. The term “Manegar” 
(headman) is sometimes applied to the headman, 
or an elderly respectable member of the caste. 

The Madigas and the Holeyas are sometimes known 
as the “black people,” NdlUyanamu in Telugu and 
Kappujam in Kannada, and the term Ncdla kukh 
ehdramu is said to be the usage of these castes. But 
these terms are not well known, and their application 
is not quite established. * ' 

The meaning of the term Madiga is not clear. It is 
supposed to be a corruption of Matanga. The 
caste known as Mh&ngs in the Maharashtra country 
correspond to Madigas, and the names may perhaps 
be connected with each other. The termination 
**iga” seems to denote their profession, but the 
first part cannot be traced to any root in the Kannada 
language. Matanga, in Sans^t, is applied to a 
KirSta, or a mountaineer, or a barbarian. Matanga 
was applied to a dynasty (as it was believed) of MU 
tribes, but whether they had any connection with 
these Madigas, it is impossible to say. They have 
no such trs^tion, and say that the name is derived 
from Matangat Rishi. 

Madigas belong to the left-hand group of castes, 
as the Holeyas to the right-hand, and somehow each 

* See Mysore Census Beport of 1901, p. 204. Some of the nneduoated 
lue the term “black men” for natiyes, or Indians, as dutingniahed from 
“white men” for Europeans. 

fTothe termM&ta^a, a meaning is given at * one that may not go 
into the middle of a yillige.* 
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of these castes, which is the lowest in its group, has 
appropriated the name of the group for itseff, Mft^gas 
being generally known as Edagai (left-hand) men, 
and Holeyas as BaJagai (right-hand) men. 

Jambava* is the name given to a sub-division, but 
it is also popularly used to denote the whole caste. 
The name occurs in Edmayana as that of the oldest 
member of the heterogeneous army of Rama’s allies. 
Madigas say they are descended from him, and 
believe that he was bom six months before the crea- 
tion of the Earth. Perhaps it is their way of 
laying claim to be the oldest inhabitants of the coun- 
try, a claim which has some probability in its favour. 
The reason for the appellation of Padmajati (lotus, 
caste) to Madigas cannot be traced. Chambar, 
corresponding to Ohakldli in Tamil, is a corrupted 
form apparently of Charmakara, a worker in leather. 

The name Begar cannot be said to be a proper name 
for this caste, though it is sometimes applied as such 
on account of their being commonly employed as 
servants for communal village-work. The tenn Begar 
TnaaiiH either a watchman or one who does petty 
services for revenue and other officials, for which 
he cannot ask for payment, as it is considered to be 
part of his customary duties. They are known 
collectively as bitti and began. 

The term Panchama is one of recent coinage (the 
fifth), and is applied to them and Holeyas, as they 
are outside the four castes mentioned in the haslrae, 
Ckanddh, literally a cruel man, is rarely applied to 
any caste, except when it is meant to exhibit con- 
tempt, and tW it applies indifferently to any low 
caste. Antyaja (literally ’bom at the end’) can also 
be hardly regarded as a special name for this caste. 

* Jambava of the Ramayana is said to have been a bear as Hnnaman 
was a monkey. He is stated to have lived down to the tme of Krishna 
with whom he wrestled for the posaessioii of a gem, styled Samantaka Ifani. 
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Oamiir ahd Theie is little doubt that this caste represents the 
earliest stratum among tbe inhabitants of this coun- 

Oiixi. try who have settled in towns and villages. In 
colour and features they differ more widely than the 
Holeyas from the higher classes of the people. It is 
impossible to trace their origin with any certainty, 
but they have also some current stories bearing on 
the subject, which as usual are meant to make out 
that they had originally a higher status than they 
now possess. It is said that JSmbava Bishi was 
created by Adi &kti, primeval force, six months 
before the Earth, and when the latter was still in a 
fluid state, he was floating on its surface. By the 
command of the Creator he killed his younger son, 
and mixed his blood with liquid earth, whereupon 
it curdled into a solid mass. The name given to his 
younger son is Heppumuni (Heppu meaning curdle). 
The boy however was revived % the grace of Para- 
mSsvara and Parvati, and gave rise to the caste of 
DakkalOru, who are regarded as the inferior progeny 
(Hajemakkalu) of the Madigas. They claim descent 
for themselves from Yugamuni, the elder son of 
Jambava. 

They were pure at first, but Jambava Bishi was 
one day presented with a cow by Siva for the benefit 
of his cmldren. Once during his absence at Siva’s 
Court, his son Tu^muni, had a visit from another 
lishi called S&nkhya, and entertained him hospitably ; 
the latter found the milk of the cow so sweet that he 
tried to prevail upon Jambava’s son to kill her and 
eat the flesh. Yugamuni did not agree, but Sankhya 
himself killed the animal and induced the others to 
partake of the meat. On his return, Jambava was 
horrified at the deed, and dragged both the offenders 
for punishment to the I^wara’s Court ; they were 
doomed to become Chand&l&s thenceforth, and their 
decendants became ri^t-hand and the left-hand 
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castes, as Sfiuldiya had stood on the ri^t side and 
Yuga on the left side at the entrance to the Court 
wlme awaiting judgment.* It is said that Madigas 
have been condemned to the mean trade of idioe- 
making as an expiation for the original ofience of 
their ancestor.f The wife of Yugamuni in the above 
account is given the nmne of Matangi, but there is 
anotW story which makes a male Matanga Rishi 
theii progenitor. Who this Rishi was the> do not 
know, but say that it was his curse that brou^t 
upon them their low position in life. One Matanga 
is mentioned in the Mahabhdrata as begotten by a 
Shdra barber on a Brahman woman. He was there- 
fore a OhandSla, and could not shake off this character 
although he performed the most severe penances. 
It is possible that the name adopted by MSdigas 
has come from this source. 

It is stated that a Western Chalukya King Manga- 
lesa (667-610 A.D.) conquered the Matangas. Who 
these were has not been definitely settled, and it is 
conjectured that they were hill tribes, and that 
Madigas are their descendants.^ The tribal goddess 
of the Madigas is known as Matangi. They 
themselves have no traditions of any connection 
with a ruling race, and the conjecture may be due 
to a mere similarity of names, and to the belief that, 
being aboriginal, they have ruled the country at 
some remote period. 

"We shall now proceed to enquire who this Mithangi was, 
and how she came to be worshipped there. ^ Jamadhagni Maha- 
rishi, known as Bagavin on account of his godly power and 

* Mymtn Omuu$ B»port 1891, page 256. Another venion of the storr 
ia given in the aooonnt of the Holeyaa. Vol. IIT, pageaStl — 324. 

t There ia a onrrent proverb in Kannada and Telngn abont expiating 
tbe sin of mUng a oow by the present of a pair of ahoea. This has no 
apparent connection with this stoty,bnt denotes an utter disproportion 
between an oSenoe and its reparation. 

XBUapmr ChteKur, page 881; Koaora OattUttr, p. 81; Madru$ 
Omuiu Apart of 1891, p. 892. 


9 
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Tirtues, married BSniika, the daughter of BSnu, and had five 
aona by her, the youngeat of whom was the famous Faiafuama, 
an incarnation of Viahnu. ‘Once upon a time,’ says the 
vatapuram, ‘lUnuka having gone to the Ganga, saw the king of 
the Gandharv&s wearing garlands of lotns, to play with the 
Apsaras. Having gone to the river to fetch water, she, whose 
heart was somewhat attracted by Chitraratha (the king of the 
Gandharvas) who was playing, forgot the time of Ya^ (sacri- 
fice). Coming to feel the delay, and afraid of the curse of the 
mum, she returned to the hermitage, and placed the pitcW 
before the muni, and remained standing with folded palms. 
The Muni (Jamadhagni), coming to know of the unchasteness of 
his wife, got enraged, and said, ‘0 my sons ! kill this sinner.’ 
Although thus directed, they did not do so. The said Paraiu 
Bama, who was well aware of the power of the Muni in respect 
of meditations and asceticism, killea, as directed by his father, 
his mother along with his brothers. The son of ^tyavati 
(Jamadhagni) was pleased, and requested Bama to pray for any 
favour. ]^ma desired the reanimation of those killed, and their 
forgetfulness of the fact of their having been killed. Immedi- 
ately did they get up, as though after a deep sleep. B&ma, 
who was conscious of the powers of his father in regard to 
asceticism, took the life of his dear ones. 

The verrion locally prevalent is somewhat different. Jama- 
dhagni Bagawan’s hermitage was near this Kona, and he was 
worshipping the md Surabeswara, and doing tapas (penance) 
there. One day, his wife B8nnka Devi, went very early in the 
morning, to the river GundlScama to bathe, and fetch water for 
her husband’s sacrificial rites. She was accompanied, as was 
her wont on such occarions, by a female slave of the chuckler 
(leather-worker) caste, as a sort of bodyguard and attendant. 
While she was bathing, the great warrior Krthaviriyarjuna with 
a thousand arms happened to fly across the sky on some business 
of his own, and BSnuka saw his form reflected in the water, and 
was pleased with it in her mind. It must mentioned ^t sW 
never used to talm any vessel with her to fetch water, for her 
ohasrity was such that she had power to roll water into a pot- 
like shape, as if it were wax, and thus bring it home. On this di^, 
however, she failed to effect this, try w^t she migiht, and she 
was obliged to return home empty-handed. In the meanwhile, 
the sage, her husband, finding that his wife did not return as 
usual, learnt through his ’wisdom sight* what had happened, 
and otdend his son Paraturftma to slay his sinful mothw. 
Pnrainrima went towards ihe river accordingly, and, seeing his 
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mother letnrmng, aimed an arrow at her, which aoTeied her 
head from her body, and also similarly severed, with its unspent 
force, the head of the chuckler woman who was coming immediate- 
ly behind his mother. Paraiurima returned to his father with- 
out even noticing this accident, and when his father, pleased 
with his prompt obedience, offered him any boon, he prayed for 
the re-animation of his mother. Jamadhagni then gave him 
some holy water out of his vessel, and told mm to put together 
the dismembered parts, and sprinkle some water over them. 
Paiaiurams went off in great delight and haste, and, as it was 
still dark and early in the morning, he wrongly put his mother’s 
head on the chuckler woman’s trunk, and sprinkled water on 
t-ham. Then seeing another head and another body lying close 
by, he thought that they belonged to the female slave whom 
he had unwittingly killed, and he put them also together, and 
re-animated them. He was extremely vexed when he found 
out the mistakes he had committed, but, as there was no rectify- 
ing them without another double murder, he produced the two 
women before his father, and begged to 1^ forgiven. The sa^ 
finally accepted the person with his late consort’s head as ms 
wife, and granted to the other woman the status of an inferior 
deity, in response to her prayers, and owing to her having his 
wife’s body. This was the origin of Mfithangi. ” 

The Madigas claim to be the children of Mfftangi. 
“There was,” Mr. H. A. Stuart writes,"' “formerly 
a Matauga dynasty in the Canarese cotmtry, and the 
Madigas are believed by some to be descendants of 
people who were once a ruling race. Matangi is a 
Sanskrit name for KSli, and it is possible that the 
Madigas once played an important part in the worship 
of the goddess. The employment of Chakkiliyans and 
Madiga women in Sakti worship gives some colour 
to this supposition.” According to Fleet, f “the 
Matangas and the K&lachchuris are m'-ntioned in 
connection with Mangalisa, who was the younger 
brother and successor of Kirttivarman 1, and whose 
reign commenced in Saka 489 (A.D. 667-8), and termi- 
nated in Saka 632 (A.D. 610-11). Of the Mfitangas, 

* Moiras Osnsas Mspurf, 1801. Prgs 808. 

JCoMraM DMKeft ^ (ke BDHitaip PmiUmqr. 1888 , 

9 * 
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nothin;; is known, except the mention of them. 
But Matanua means ‘a chavdala,' a man of the lowest 
caste, anoutcaste, a A^rato mountaineer, a barbarian’; 
and the Madigas, t.c., the Mahangs of this part of the 
(«)imtry, usually call themselves Matangi-w}aA7.«/»4 
t.c., the children of Matangi or Durgo, who is their 
goddess. It is probable, therefore, that the Matangas 
of this inscription were some aboriginal family of 
but little power, and not of sufficient importance to 
have left any record of themselves.” There are 
allusions to Matangas in the Rnmnjana, and in the 
KfuhmfKin, a Sanskrit work, the chieftain of the 
Sabaras is styled Matanga. The tutelary deity of 
the Madigas is Muthamma or Matangi, who is said 
to be worshipped by the Komatis under the name 
of Kanyakfiparameswari.* 

The claim to a desc’eiit from Jamba va may perhaps 
be an indication of their original charai'ter. Jambava 
is associated with the armies of the allies of Hama 
in the lldmaijnna, and is said to have been a bear, 
as most of them were monkeys. It is now generally 
agreed that thesi* terms were applied to the non- 
Arvan race.s w1m» helped Rama in his invasion of the 
southernmost portion of India. 

Madigas speak Kannada, or I'elugu. according to 
the locality they live in. There are some immigrants 
into the State from the southeni parts of the Madras 
Presidency, and thcv speak Tamil ; but their number 
is insignificant. 

Evdognmom groups.— The ca.ste contains two main 
divisions, based on the language they speak, the 
Kannada an<l the. Telugu .Ma«liga.s. The Kannada 
Madigas do not intermarry with the Telugu-spiaking 
Madigas. Kach language-grou]) has tlm‘e eiidoga- 

* fi. Thunton : CatU^and Tribes of Sourthsm India, Vol. IV, 19(>9. 
Png * 303. 
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mous divisions, which are Tanige Buvvadavaru in 
Ka^ada and Tale Buvvamuvallu in Telugn (of the 
eating-di^h division) ; Hedige Buvvadavaru in 
Kannada and Ciampa Buvvamuvallu in Telugu (of 
the basket division) ; and Mora Buvvadavaru of th«* 
winnow-division. These last are again sub-divided 
into single and double winnows. 

These divi.sions are named after the manner in 
which the bride and the bridegroom eat Buvva 
(food or conunou marital meal), that is, as they keep 
the food in an eating-dish, a basket or a winnow. 
It is said that the people of the last <livisit»n. in 
s<.)me places, make the figure of a human body out of 
the cooked rice an<l other articles used ft)r Buvva, 
and that the bride and the britlegroom, with some 
of their nearest male relatives on either sid<>, eat 
up the figure, the bridegroom ami his party beginning 
to consume from the head, and the bride and her 
party fnim the legs. From this practice, they take the 
name, of Henabuvvadavaru in Kannada, and I’inige- 
domativallu in Telugu (of the corpse division). 

In addition to the above, there are two other divi- 
sions among the Madigas, known us .Jambavas and 
Diikkaloru, which deserve s|)ecial mention. 

Jumbavas are the Gurus of the .Mfidigas, and have* 
some mafhas for themselves, such astliosi* at Kmli- 
halli (lliriyur taluk)and Nelamangala. They atlix 
muni* to their personal names (as r,g., Hudramuni), 
and wear a linga, and mark their foreheads with 
a,Hhes (vihhuti) and sandal paste. When they pay 
peruxlical visits to their iliscijdes, they lodge either 
in a tope near the Madiga quarters, or occu]»y a 
house specially vacated and cleansed for them. 
They consider Panchalas (goldsmiths) as their patrons. 
Whenever they go to a village in which Panchalas 

* Muni (manniiig % reelute) It en obtoSeie title affixed to the names 
of Biahis. 
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live, they make it a point to visit their houses, and 
standing outside, get some presents from them. 
The Jarabavas may marry girls from the ordinary 
Mudiga families, after subjecting them to some 
purificatory ceremony, but they on no account give 
their girls in marriage to the other Madigas. All 
the .faniiiavas talk Telugu, anel say they belong to 
the (hiddapah District, and their women throw the 
lof)se <*iul of their gannent over the right shoulder, 
while the other .Maidiga women let it fall on the left 
side. 

Dakkalus are considered to be the llalemakkalu 
(hereditary bondsmen) of the Madigas, and are 
treated by them as outcastes. Their progenitor is 
ssiid to be the. second son of .lambava, wliose head 
was sacrificed when the <Tust of the earth hardened, 
llis head and t runk were thrown into a well. l)ut there 
was stilt .s.) much vitality that the .severed bodv 
continued to speak. Siva and his consort passing 
in the a»rial regions heard some noise* in the w»*li, 
an<l impe'lleel by curio.Hitv <‘!«me to the place, <pies- 
tioru'd tin* body, and learnt its story. 'I'he trunk 
and the head were brought together by the (toel, 
and restoreel him to full life. The boy de<*lin«*<l to 
go back to his father, or to accompany the (»od to 
his heaven or Kailasa, and as he proved so n‘tractorv, 
h<* was nicknaiiK'd Dakkalava, that is. one that 
<*oul<l imt be held in restraint, and. sent to roam 
abe>ut the w«»rld with a curse* that he* anel h's elescend- 
ants shoidd have no heune eef their e»wn. and .should 
live on fexiel begge*el fn»m the* elese’e*nelants of the other 
sem e)f .lambava, wtie» are Maeligjis. Kven ne)w. the 
Dakkalus have no n*eognised li(*ad-e|uarters and are 
always moving from place to place. They arc not 
alle>weel te> enter the Madiga (piarters. When the*y 
come to a village, they niteh theireamp in a garden, 
or other place at a small distance fnmi the honses 
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of the Madigas, and announce to them their arrival. 
The latter are bound to supply them with foo<l and 
drink, and will on no account incur their displeasure, 
lest they should curse them ; when leaving the village, 
they get some prt'sents from eaclj family of the 
Madigas. On important occasi«ms. such as marriage, 
these Dakkalus an' not forg<»tten. hut have some 
money presents and tamhula kept apart f«ir them. 

Exwjamons dirisionit . — The .Madigas have a number 
of exo<;amou.s divi.sions known as kHlaa. or Indtuius. 
Most of them are named after various material ol)jects, 
such as tn‘es and animals. Though some of these 
septs do observe the rule of not eating, cuttitig, or 
otiierwise u«ing the object repn'S(*utcd by their names, 
the connection, if it ever existed universally, is lunv 
generally forgotten, and no significance is attacOied 
to it. 


Aivalli 


Ankehi 


Ari . . 

. . They <lo not oitlior rut or 

Ik-Ili . . 

t<m<-li tin* Baiini tn*i* (I’ro- 
8opi;< .sp<*cegi*ra). 

. . Silver. 

Baii<lari 




Billii .. 

A Ik>w. 

diatri 

. . An uiiilmdiii. 

('hiiiiahi 

. . Ants. 

('hiniiada 

.. Gold. 

Chit tala 

A kind of fuel tree which they 

Kmiiif 

do not uw*. 

. . A hiifTalo. 

Kuna or 

Butter. 

(h)tmha 


(fonpadi 

A chiak, worn over the head 

Cfftijjalu 

and thf! fare. 

llaiida 

Ifatli 

. . Court yard. 

Il<‘pgade 

Chief man. 

Hunnii 

.. Gold. 
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Huncla 


Hutta 

• • An ant-hill. 

Huvvu 

• • Flower. 

Jnivagala 


Kamagatti 


Kambli 

• « A blanket. 

Kararli 

. • A bear. 

Kengare 


Kori 

. . A rag. 

Kurma 

. • A tortoise. 

Kiiri . . 

. . A sheep. 

Kiiaume 

. . A plant. 

Ijakkibanda 

Ijakkifiamada .. 


Maddalo 

. . A drum. 

Magi 


Malliga 

. . Jasmine. 

Mariflala 

. . Herd of cattle. 

Mandma 


Miiiiga 

. . Finh. 

Muohchala 

.. A lid. 

Muiiaga or Nuggi 

lIorse-radiKli pk*rigos[jerina. 

(Moriiiga). 

Nagara 

. . C’obra. 

Nakka or Nari 

. . A Jackal which they neither 


kill nor eat. 

Palu or Ilalu . . 

. . A kind of htTb. 

Pa»a|)ii or Arasiiia 

Turmeric. 

Puli or Uuli 

. . Tiger. 

Siida . . 

Sakila 


Sannakki 

. . A sfiecies of riee (husked 


|>a<ldy). 

Setti . . 


Soge .. 

.. The leaf of palms, .sugarcane 


or screw-pine. 

Talamani 

Yalacki 

.. The jujube. 

Yakila 


As mentioned already, men of the Jamba vu divi- 
aion may take wives from other divisions, hut the 
women should marry only in their own division. 
This is a genuine ease of hypergamy . Rut sometimes 
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those Madigas who have recently adopted the 
Vaishnava faith in place of the worship of village 
goddesses, decline to give their girls to others, while 
they have no objection to marry girls from other 
divisions. But the others do not admit thi.s as a 
mark of superiority, as they hold that a married girl 
going out of the family cannot contaminate it. whereas 
a girl entering the family from a lower .stratum 
introduces inferior blood.* 

There is no age limit for marriage in either s<‘.\. 
But some say that marriage, after a girl has pass(>d 
the age of puberty is of an inferior typ»‘. and some 
important parts of the regular ceremony, .such as 
the bringing of the sacred pots (arhrni), an* omitteil. 
Marriages arc arranged by the pan*nts or other 
elders of the family. Polygamy is allowed, and the 
reasons for taking an additional wife are the same 
as in other cases, such as the want of issue, the need 
for an athlitional working-han<l (►r .«ome fault or 
defect in the first wife. The addithmal wife is gene- 
rally a widow, or a divorced woman, and is married 
in the kutUke form, or a concubine is considered 
sufiicient. Polyandry is unknown. 

Marriage must be insi<le their own grouf)s. su< h 
as Kannada Madigas, but outsule their own kulas 
or ftcdaiiuft, the members of the same kulu or Miiifii 
being considered n'latwl as brothers and .sisUirs. 
Marriage with the daughter of an elder sister, «»r of 
maternal uncle or pat(*rnal aunt, is consid<*n*<l most, 
suitable. A man may not marry his paternail uncle’s 
or maternal aunt's daughter, as she is n*gard<*d as 
equal to a sister. Two sisters may be marriinl either 
by one man or by two uterine brothers, the elder 
marrying the elder sister, the younger, the younger. 

• This belief is embodiiKl in th« prorcrb. The britli* givi*n airay 
beeomM an oahrider to iha kuta cr iriba. 


Marbiaos 

CrSTOBM AKD 

Cbbkiioiiiibb. 
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Exchange of daughters is not only practised, but is 
most commonly in vogue, the reason being toe saving 
of the bride-price by both parties. 

Xcifotiations for marriage are commenced by the 
father of tiie boy, who repairs to the house of the 
bride’.s father, for wliom he has to procure toddy at 
his ex[)onse. Siudi visits an* repeated several times, 
till the bri<le’s father express<‘s his consent, after 
which the agreement is S(*alcd by the ceremony of 
uppu-i'ilya. In the presence of the headman and other 
castemen, the bride's and the bridegroom’s father 
(*.\cliange tanihulfts ; and a further coniinuation 
takes place subseipiently. on an auspicious <lay fixed 
f<ir th»*m by the village a.strol(*ger. The latter's 
opinic ii is also obtained about the mlavnli, or the 
mutual (’ompatibility of the. names of the parties to 
be inarrie<l. Kor this cen*mony of rilyrnfa maim 
the boy's fatluT, sicctmipanied by some married 
women, goes t»i the girl's house, takitig certain pro- 
visions consisting of seven seers of rice, two or three 
cocoauut:’, ami small (piantities of ghee, oil. jaggery, 
powdered turm<‘ric, etc. A meeting of the castemen 
is convened, and the girl is seated on a ))lank, and 
presented with fruit and fhiwers placed in Jier 
garnn*nt. Five hilaaas are installed before her and 
worshipp<*d. .\u essential part of tin* «‘ert*mony is 
th«* .siiiihdaana pdja, a heap of betel-leaves and 
arecanuts, with rihlniti balls at the f<»ur corners, 
being placed on a knmbU. In front of this is placed 
the mmlrt'. or insignia of Arulnppa Siiranaru. which 
is a .sa<*n*<l .symbol kept by the head of the caste 
and brought out <»idy on such occasions. .After the 
worship is over, the girl rises from her s<'at. and <ioes 
ititmaakdra (lanving) to the .sun and the elders. In 
some places, she gets a pre8<*nt of five nipees, three 
rupees from the bridegroom's father, and two from 
hers. Hut generally the father of the girl gives her 
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a hana (4 as. 8 p.), called Devarakana (God’s money). 
This is subsequently used to prepare a /<?/». which 
is tied to her on the first day of the marriage (the 
first saffnm smearing). The boy's father has ordi- 
narily to pay in addition one rupee, as tlie astmhiger's 
consultation fee. ami half a rupee for feeding charges. 
Ho has also to bear the expenses of buying to<ltly for 
the castemcn. After this een'inony is performed, 
the girl should not, ])roperly speaking, be married 
to any (tther. Any party that witlulraws fntm the 
agreement has not only to numburse the expenses 
incurred by the other party, but has als«> to pay 
a fine to the caste, which is spent on t»>ddy. and ihe 
girl may be marrietl to another penson. but the full 
marriage-rites are not gone through. The marriage 
generally takes place in the boy's lunise. The 
ceremoni<*s follow in the same order as among .some 
others of the Non- Brahman castes, beginning with 
the (U'wnila (God’s feast) aiul nuxlalarasiHa (first 
smearing of turmeric). 

The p indal is erect<*«l on twelve po.sts <*overe«l with 
honge, or cocoa-nut leaves ; ami the central or milk- 
iest is of the fig (atti). or milkbusli (kalli) tree, cut 
by the briilegroom’s maternal uncle. The |Mt.st is 
flecorate<l with seven stripes of turmeric drawn 
round it. and seven betel-leaves tied to it. Then* is 
al.s<» a package of nine sorts of grain attached to it 
by a threa<l. It is believed that a pregnant woman 
will meet with some evil if she s<*es this log while 
it is being taken to the bri<lal house. 

On the ev<*ning of the day, the bride's party arrive 
at the j»bice. and are received by their hosts witlMlue 
hommr. They are suppliwl with provisiems, consist - 
ing of nine seers of rice, one jaggery cube, and a 
vesselful of rice. 

The sacre<l ptits {ariveiii) are then fetched by the 
marrietl women of both parties from the village potter. 
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They are painted and placed outside by him ; and 
the women decorate them with lines of saffron and 
rifn*-floiir in fifteen places. They are set upon a bed 
of manure mixed with nine kinds of grain, and 
is offen‘d to them sometimes with the sacrifice of a 
sheep or u goat. Red marks are im})ressed on the 
wall, on each side of the entrance to this room, with 
the palm of the hand dipped in blood or coloured 
water, to keep off the evil eye. A thread (lij)ped in 
a solution of turmeric powder is tie<l to each pot, 
and a similar one t<i the wrist of each married woman. 
This part of the cenmony is calle<i (}anga-p%*a 
(worship of Water Goddess), and is followed by a 
general dinner. 

Karly next morning the bride anrl the bridegroom 
luideriio the nail-paring ceremony, forwlicha man of 
their « wn caste does the service. The bri<lal pair bathe 
in the malnuni. They arc ma<le to .sit by turns 
within a s<iuare formed by passing a cotton tlmiad 
seven times round the necks of four earthen or brass 
vessids filled with water and placed at the comers. 
Some balls of cooked rice are placed in the vessels, 
arul <m various parts of the body of the parties to be 
marrit'd, and they are made to bow towards the sun. 
Four married women take the vessels and pour the 
water <’ontained therein on the hea<l of each of them. 
After this the boy and the girl are made to sit on the 
thn*.shh«)ld of the house with folded hands. The 
thumbs of the two hands are tied together with a 
cotton thn'ad, and a broad awl stuck into a lime is 
placed in the hands. An earthen jug full of water 
is kept at the .spot. The bridegroom and the bride, 
are each liftetl up by the maternal uncle, who turns 
round thm* times with the bunlen, and each bows 
towanls the sun, and upsets the water-jug by kicking 
it. They are then carried inside the house and 
seated on the marriage dais. The maternal uncles 
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are each presented with a turban, twelve betel- 
leaves, twelve nuts, one cube of jag^rery, and four 
pies. This ceremony is called binaga, or sarebidisu- 
gudu, i.e., release from bondage. 

Then, putting on new wedding-cUdhes, the bride- 
groom goes out of the village and sits un<ler a tive, 
where his limbs are smeared with turmeric paste. 
He is then made to stand facing the cast, and water 
ispouml into his hands thnnigh funnels made of betel- 
leaves. lie turns rouml tlm*e tim«*s and bows 
towards the .sun, and throws away the lea ves towards 
the east. .Vfter similarly acting towanls the other 
cardinal points, he sits on a kitnibU (blanket) spread 
under the tree. Then his party go to and return 
from the marriage-house three times, each time tak- 
ing new clothes ami other articles to the girl. 'I'he 
third time the bridegroom sets out, with a tlagger 
in his left hand, rolled up in a n‘d kerchief. 'I'he 
bridegroom’s sister carries in a new basket s<»me 
betel-leaves, arecanuts, limes, turmeric paste, a 
gold tali, and a skein of unbleached cotton -thread. 
Xear the house a light is waved before the bride 
groom to ward off the evil eye. -V mock re.sislaiice 
is overcome by the two parties throwing half poundetl 
paddy at each other. The bride and the bridegn»om 
are made to sit near the arireni jsds, with their hands 
j(nne<l together. The maternal uncle of tie* bride 
gives betel-leaves and arecanuts to the headman, 
named /M’dda Mndiga (Telugu), <»r d^Mi Madiga 
(lOumada), who putting on the thread known in 
this «'onnec*tion as hnidi round the bride’s neck, 
ties the tali to her. lifiashiaga ami kaakavas an* 
then tied to each party. They are then le«l int(» the 
jtondaL and ma<le to stand facing e}w:h other on the 
marriage dais. Either the yajamni or another ohl 
man conducts the marriage ceremfuiy. The couple 
place cummin seed and sesamum grain on each other’s 
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heuds. Dhar« or milk-pouring ceremony, talabalu 
or fiuttinir rice on each other’s heads, and presentation 
of garlatuls t<i each other, take place. Lastly, the 
liushuiid is made to tic another fiili round the neck 
of the girl, and thereupon the binding and es.sential 
portion of the marriage is completed. 

'I'he mufumina fiuja (literally worship of the lion 
S(!ut or thron<;) then takes place. A black knmbli 
done into four folds is sprc‘ad on a spot cleaned with 
c(*wdung-water near the marriage seat, ainl some rice 
is spread over it, and drawings are made of their 
professic nal instruments, such as an awl. a knife, 
ami a .saw. A kaUtkt, or ve.s.sel filled with sweetened 
water, is placed on thi.s bed. ami a ijuarter-rupee 
jiiece is thrown in. The vessel is decorattMl with a 
silver chain round its neck, anrl lumps of rib/iUti 
an* [)Ia<'e<l on the corners of the kamhli. In fnmt of 
the kalfiMt, lietel-leavcs and arcca-mits are arranged 
in a pile. The bridal pair worship all this with the 
help of the >fajanifw ami the Dars/ntadamru or 
Dasiivyas and the (!howdikeyavaru. tlie t.ujflrics of 
their tribal god«le.ss. Tin* betel-leaves and nuts are 
tin'll di.stributed among the people assemliled in a 
pn'.scribcd order of precedence. The first tuwbidn 
is set apart for the .sun and the moon, the .second 
for the liliumidevi (Knrt-h (}oddes.s). the thin! for 
(fantsima \’abavva. a mythical hero who is believed 
to have conferred a boon on the caste by procuring 
for them a king known as Pemigonda Katnakambli 
Raja, their ifnrn, then the jfajtwiait. then the kntlr- 
imnivit, then a tdnibuhi to all the castemen and 
lastly to the Dakkalus, their reputed children. 
Afterwanis tnmbulast (betel-leaves) are given indi- 
vidually to the assembled persons. 

Tin* liridal couple then riw*, and walking round the 
milk-post three times, go into the room where the 
arivenig are installed, holding each other's hand and 
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with the frinjies of their garments knotted toftether. 
Near the ani'etiis takes place the important ceremony 
of Bunwla pitj(\ or Domati /lujsi. On a sjiot cleaned 
with cowdunji and water a plantain-leaf is 8]tr(>ad, 
and on it is consecrated an ejitinji-dish. a basket, or 
a winnow, according to the .section the parties beloiifj 
to. Married wom<‘n. ob.serviii}i fa.st. <’ook in new 
earthen vessels four to eij^ht seers of rice mixed with 
jajjjferv. holdinu a cloth to their noses to prevent the 
rice becominjx contaminated by their smellinn it. 
It is then j>lace<l in a di.sh. winnow, or basket, and 
mixed with four or five seers of }>hee. plantain.s. ami 
sw’eet cakes, made into balls. Then the bridal 
])air. and t lie three marrie<l womeii who nave ob.served 
a half-fast (eatinji only once a «lay) f«»r tin* previous 
three days, worship this hurra. Some balls are tlien 
<listributed to all the <’astemen as pramda. and 
the rest are divided e<|ually ami put into two dishes, 
baskets, ( r winnows, as t he cas<* may be. The bride 
and her relations take one portion, and the bride- 
{jroom and his party the other, and they ••onsiime 
the whole of it at <»ne sittinu. without leavinjr a single 
morsel. It is said tfiat they shoid«l carrv the food 
to their mouth oidv with two tinuers. The ■‘di'.h" 
and the "winnow " .s<‘ctions jK*rform thi.'< cerem.niy 
in the (JchI's room (ariveni roan), while the "basket ” 
sectimi <lo it in the (Himlal which is c|o.s«mI by a scn'cii. 
The bridal pair alone remain inside to eat the rice, 
and their relatives receive their balls and fio outside 
to eat them. Whatever remains iinserved mu.st. 
as a matter of riftht. «»o to the bride's relatives. The 
ba.sket is kept in the /Mnalal. and is removed thence 
only when the stmctun* is pulled down after the 
marriajje. 

Amonir some of the winm»w -.section, an ext raonlinaiw- 
custom prevails in eatiii}; the bawa. With the cooke«l 
rice that is served in the winnow a human form is 
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made and worshipped by the bride and bridegroom 
and the parents of the latter. Then the bridegroom 
and Ids party sit near the head, the bride and her 
party sitting near the legs, and both parties eat up 
the wh(»le figure. Any part that may remain un- 
eaten is distributed among the claimants thereto. 
All those that are not connected with the families 
of their party are scrupulously excluded. The 
marriage-ceremonies among this section take place 
at idght, and are finished before morning. It is 
appan*ntly thought that this improvisation may be 
taken to rcpre.sent what perhaps uses! to take place 
in grim earnest, and its observance is not generally 
adniittiMl. 

When the relatives of the bridal pair come out of 
the room where they have partaken of the huwa 
repast. th<! inaternai uncles of the bride and the 
bridegnjom intercept them at the threshold, and 
b<‘at them with whips of twisted clothes. There is 
e(Hisid(*ralile fun and excitement when they try to 
evade the blows. 

When this ceremony is over, all the caste-men are 
given a ditnier, and in the evening the bridegnami’s 
party mu.Ht supply toddy to every one of the caste- 
men, inchuling women and children. Next day 
they ohs(‘rve the, Nagavali <’eremonv. The newlv 
married ccmple fetch water from a well in four ve.ssels. 
Then the, bringing of earth from an .ant-hill and w()r- 
shi|)ping the posts of the jHimlal take place as in 
other castes. Then takes place tin* pot-searching 
ceremony ami removal t>r the kaiika»as. The 
newly married couple are taken in pr«»ce.ssion in the 
.streets that evening. The next two days the party 
repair to the bride's In'use, when* a feasting takes 
place, and return to the bridegroom's place, after 
which the ‘‘milk-post'* is removed, and the marriage 
festivities arc finally concluded. 
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The expenditure is about the same as among the 
Holeyas. The most important item is drink, and 
the expenditure on tod(ly amounts to about tliirty 
rupees. The bridegroom pays the whole of it on the 
vilya mstra and dhdre days ; but on the otlier days, 
the bride’s father contributes a third of wnat is s])ent 
for drinking. Tlie bride-price is twelve rupees, half 
of which is paid on the vilydda day. and tlie 

otlier half on the dhdrt> day. A widower has in some 
places to pay an additional sum of a rupee aixl a half, 
as sautiknunu, or the co-wife’s money. This is more 
a local than a caste custom. 

When a girl attains puberty, she is kept outside 
for nine days, and is not allowed either t«) touch 
other persons or to enter the inner portion of the 
house. A shed, made of green l«*aves of Lakkili 
or other plant, is put up for her residence. The 
maternal uncle must bring the materials for the shell, 
and pull the shed down on the tenth ilay wh<*n tin* 
girl bathes. ( hi the first <lay, tlie girl is bathed si un«l- 
ing on an old shoe and a broom. If the girl is already 
married, her mother-in-law comes on tlie next day and 
presents her with cocoanuts, plantains, and othiT 
things, placing them in her garment, aiul then gives 
her a bath. The Innsband generally Iwars the fecd- 
ing-e.\pen.s(*s of that day. If the girl is unmarried, 
all this is ilone at the expense of the maternal uncle. 
After bathing, the girl is led to a waler-course, to 
do (ianya jdlja, and then she may go inside the house 
freely. When she i.s subsequently married, .she 
may live with her husband without any further 
ceremony. 

Modesty or ignorance often makes girls reluctant 
to disclose their change of state, and when they thus 
continue in contact with the others, it is believed 
that the pollution will bring on some evil to the family. 

10 


PrBFHTY 
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Widow 

Marriaok, 


The consummation of marriage of girls who have 
uttaincri puberty before being married is jiut ofi 
for tliree months after the marriage, to avoid the 
possibility of ary issue being bom within the first 
year, wiiich is considered insuspicious. It has been 
ingeniously suggested that this perifKl is meant to 
ascertain wlietlier the girl has been chaste before 
the marriage. 

Witlow marriage is allowed and freely practised, 
but in some ]>laces such parties and their descendants 
form a distinct lino. A widow may not marry a 
brother (d the deceased hu.sband, or any of his nearest 
agnat(5s, and sometimes even the whole sept of the 
dccea8e<l husband is avoided. A })ac]ielor may not 
jiiarry a widow. The ceremony is simple, and takes 
place in the evening, before the house of the Avidow’s 
father. A meeting of the castemen is convened by 
the ifnjaman. All jewels or other i)roperty belonging 
to de.eea8<«l husbe.nd are ndurued to his relatives, aa’Iio 
signify their consent to the union by accepting a 
tambula. The man presents the widow' with a neAV 
cl<»tli, which she. wear.s. The new couple take their 
seats in the as.sembly on a kanibli. A hala^a is set 
upon txfladdige (seat), known as Aralapixma Gaddige 
(Aralappa’s seat). It is Avor8hip])ed by the pair. 
X Idli is tic<l to it. The man and the woman exchange 
betel-leaA'CS and the headman of the caste gives 
them a (dmhuh (betel -leaves) to signify his permissiovi. 
Either a Avidow', or a W'oman married a second 
time, takes the tali from the kalam, and giA^es it to 
the man, wlio ties it to the widow. No Avomen whose 
first husbands are living take part in the proceedings, 
but they may attend the dinner party. In .some 
])laces, the newly married widoAv may not show her 
face to the regularly married women for three days. 
The husband has to supply toddy to all castemen. 
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The tera, or bride-price for a widow is six rwpoos. 

A widow may marry as many times as she pleases, 
and it is said that the. j)rit*e diminishes at every sub- 
sequent marriage. Widow marriages are always 
brought about by the parties themselves. 

A divorce is easily obtained. an<l the divorced AnutT*«Y 
woman may marry either her paramour oranotlier i>*“ibck. 
person in tin* kudike form : or she may remain as a 
prostitute without losing caste. A man who elopes 
with a married w'oman has to pay the marriage 
expenses of her imsband, besides a line to the (‘aste, 
before he may marry her. The return of the tali 
tied at the marriage by the hn.sl>and, in tin* ])n*.m*nee 
of the assembly of the ea.stemen and the hesdniun, 
confinns an clfeetive divorce. 

Adultery may be condoned, e.xcefd when a Madiga 
woman misbehaves with a Iloleya man. when she is 
irredeemably outcasted. It is said that a wife who 
is living in adultery may. even after the lap.se of .some 
years, be recomdled to her husband ami rec<‘ive his 
prr>tection. with any children that may hav«* been 
born in the interval. An unmarried girl committing 
sexual indiscretion with a man of the same' ca.ste and 
becoming pregnant, is either married to I he latter 
in the kudike form or has her fault condone<l ; and 
any other casteman may subsequently marry her. 

Dedication of girls as liasavis is common in this iukavih. 
caste. Sftme families have the custom f»f devoting 
the eldest girl to this life, while in many cases, a girl 
is so dedic^ated in pursuance of .some vow taken at the 
time of illness or other di.stress. This is invariably 
done after the girl attains her puberty. 

On a lucky day, the girl, after bathing is taken to 
the temple, dressed in new clothes. 8he is there 
seaterl on a kambli, with a dagger by her side, to 

10 * 
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represent the bridegroom. All the members of the 
caste, with the headman, should be present. A 
knlamh\ instc-lled, and the Basavis smear the girl 
with turmeric paste, and place the lucky things, 
such as rice and cocoanuts, in her garment. The girl 
then rises, and, standing 'r. front of the dagger, 
pours rice over it, in token of her having been 
wedded to it. Then either the pujdri of the 
temple or a Basavi touches the dagger with the 
Idli which is tied to the girl’s neck. The girl now 
carries the dagger inside the temple, and leaves it 
there. The i/Bjdri hands over to her a cane aiui a 
begging pouch, which she hangs on to iier left shoulder. 
She is tiien branded with a snnkhu and chakra on the 
shouldco's, and sometimes a chakra mark is branded 
on her breast, but this is dispensed witli if the Basavi 
is not a virgin. It is said that formerly the girl was 
recjuircd to sleep three nights in the temple ; but 
now she spends one night there, and often this is also 
dispensed with. When the ceremony is over, the 
girl goes roimd and bows to all the castemen and 
elders, and receives their bles.sings. The father of 
the girl must give a dinner to all the castemen and 
give them also tmldy to drink. 

Such a girl may consort with a man of any caste 
except a Holeya, and her children are treated as well 
as if they were legitimate in all respects. During 
thajdtra of Maramma, the presence of some Madiga 
Basi’vis is secured wherever they are available. 
When new pots are brought for this worship, and 
when the buffalo is led to the sacrificial ]>ost, Basavis 
come daiicing an<l singing songs in praise of Maramma, 
and spitting on the by-standers. 

A miirried w’oman or a widow sometimes becomes a 
Basavi, or a prostitute ; but she is not allowed the 
status of a regular Bosom, nor is any elaborate cere- 
mony observed, except the getting of the {lermission 
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of the castemen, and giving a dinner. Such women 
may not take part in any auspicious ceremonies. 


No ceremonies are observed during the pregnane} 
of the woman. The usual prohibition against the 
pregnant woman’s husband doing such things as 
carrying a corpse, putting on the roof of the house, 
or killing any animal, obtains in this caste also. 

When Uie women show signs of approaeliing deli- 
very, they make a vow to their family (lod, and st‘t 
apart a small coiti in earnest of a larger offer- 
ing to be made in case of safe delivery. On the birth 
of the child, it is waslied, and the navel cord is cut 
by the midwife. Tfie navel-string and the after-birth 
are buried below the eves of the house, and on the 
third <lay a little milk is poured on the spot. It is 
a belief that they hold with many other c*astes, that 
if a child comes out of the womb with the limbs 
foremost, it forebodes evil to the midwife, who is often 
believed quietly to strangle such a chihl. In cases 
of difficult delivery, the mother is given some arrack 
to drink. All the women who attend on such an 
occasion are .supplied with tmidy at the e.vpens<* of 
the husband. 

On the third day, the mother an<l the child are 
bathed in water in which the tender leaves <»f certain 
plants, Oajjaga {niolurca beau), Ankole (AUmfjnm 
lanuirckii) ami lime tree, are Imiled. A small ]>it is 
consecrated with fmja in front of the house, and the 
mother sits on it with the child in ln’r lap. Ka« h of tin* 
neighbours contributes a jwtful of water for the bath. 

An elderly woman goes round and colle<*t8 a morsel 
of food from each house, and gives it with toddy to 
the confined woman to eat. Similarly, old rags are 
collected for the child’s cradle. In the evening, four 
pots are placed at the corners of the pit made ifor the 
bath, and the midwife makes pt^Vi to them, placing 


Post-Xatal 
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before tliem an offering of meat and rice cooked 
together, on leaves of Ekka plant {Calotropis gigantea). 
She is then pr(‘sente<l with a winnowful of grain and 
a hana in coin for a male child, and a half of that sum 
for a female child, besides being liberally supplied 
with t(Mldy. The casteraen are treated to a feast in 
the evening. Except on that day, tlie confined woman 
is fed on rice only, till the tenth day, without any 
condiment. This jmrifying ceremony is known as 
Muttu Devaru, (Pollution (iod), or (Uindi Devaru, 
(Pit (lod). 

On the sixth «lay, a stone is set up in the confine- 
ment niom, and is worshipped by the midwife with 
the burning (»f iucen.s«‘ aiul sometimes with the sacri- 
fice of a f<;wl. This is known as the Ooddess Satvi, 
which is believed to rc‘eord the ehild's destiny on its 
f()rehea<l. A light is waved before it. and then placed 
in an unfreepiented place ; it is siiid that if any one 
casts a glaiu-e on it while being carried there, some 
evil will overtake the mother and the child. On 
this day, the child is first put into a cradle, an old 
one being generally usi*d for the ptirpose. aiul con.se- 
itrated witli pUjti. 

The name -giving «*eremony tak<‘s place about the 
eiul of the first month. A Koracha woman is always 
consulte<l as to the fitne.HS of the name to be given. 
That day s(»me casteiiK'n are invited to a tlinner. 
The following may be taken as examples of typical 
names .among the Madigas 


Male^, 

Frmulex. 

Uoimura 

Kali. 

flattiga. 

Malli. 

Kudiriga. 

Snnki. 

Mura. 

ITanumi. 

Mada. 

Yalli. 


The giving of nicknames is very common in this 
caste. Oidda and Mota, both names meaning a 
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dwarf, and Lottiga, 'a drinker (of toddy) by pots,’ 
may be cited as examples. The practice of giving 
opprobrious names is also common, Tippa (Manure 
heap), Gunda (round stone), Sudugada (burning 
ground), and Satta (one doiul). Wlicn an oppro- 
brious name is given, the child is put into a winnow, 
and drawn on a manure-pit. and the paternal aunt 
kicks the winnow with the child in it with her left 
foot, to deceive the fate into a belief that the child's 
parents are so indiflerent to its value, that the child 
is hardly worth taking away from them. When all 
the male children born in a family have died, the 
nostrils of the last-born male child an' pien ed, to 
make the evil spirit (Fate) mi.stake the <*hild for a 
girl and to let it alone. 

Like many of the other lower classes, Madigas 
believe that children are specially ameuabl(> t(» the 
attacks of evil spirits. Various kinds of chatmsan* 
placed round their necks, as a protection against 
their evil influence. White Ix'ails strung <in t he wa».sl - 
thread keep off .such spirits. Jf a child happens t»» 
fall in the street, the mother kicks the spot with her 
left foot, and ap])Iiesu little earth moistened with the 
chikl's spittle to its forehcail. Soim'times a ve.sselful 
of water and some ragi-flour are thrown on the spof , 
to appeas<‘, the hunger and thirst of the (*vil .spirits 
which, while prowling in the air, may have caused 
the child to fall down. Any illness occurring soon 
after such a fall is attributed to it, ami a vovy is iiiade 
to the Earth Goildess. To fulfil this, a pit is dug 
either where three paths meet, or uikUt a spout 
dhscharging rain water from the roof cf a hous<*, ami 
into it some rice, dhal and other condiments, and a 
live frog or a chicken, are thrown. Fmnkim'en.se is 
burnt, and a cocoanut is broken. Jfhumamma is 
invoked, and the child is made to cross the pit thrice, 
after wUch its feet are w'ashed, to carry away the 
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illness. The pit, with all its offerings, including the 
live frog, or chicken, is then filled up. 

The children are bel'eved to be speciolly exposed 
to the attacks of the evil spirits till they complete the 
age of twelve. The elderly members of the family 
generally know what symptoms denote such an 
attack, and they call in the aid of a sorcerer, who 
exorcises the spirit, generally by tying a talisman 
{yanlra} to the patient. The head of a male child is 
finst shaved in the third year, the ceremony being 
ob8erv<«l at the shrine of the family deity, or near a 
water-cour.s(?. where (iangamma (Water Goddess) 
is worshipped. 

Madigas follow the Hindu Law of inheritance. 
Gas(‘8 of partition and disputos of a trivial nature are 
settled by jHinckayats, comprised of either the village 
elders or their own eastemen. A Hasavi daughter 
enjoys the stune privileges as a son in the matter of 
inheritance, while a destitute widowed daughter or 
.sister is always willingly received into her parents’ 
house, or given .some artude of value at the time of 
partition. 

Ileing generally very poor, Madigas rarely practise 
ado}>tion to supply the want of natural is.sue. They 
do not .seem to attach any importance to the exi.steuce 
of a .son for increa.sing the chances of their salvation 
in the next world. But the practice of adoption is 
not altogether absent, though it has but little religious 
signiiicanci'. as may be inferred from their naming 
such a boy a sakumaga, or brought-up son. A 
brother's son is considered the most eligible, and in 
his absence, the son of an agnatic relation. A 
brother may not be adopted. Tlie boy to be adopted 
must always be younger than the adopter, and of 
tender age, though, they say, the limit cannot be 
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fixed ; but on no account may a married man be 
adopted. The ceremony observed is like that 
observed by the Korachas. 

Madigas are the lo\ve.st of the “left-Iumd” section 
of the community. The whole ca.ste is parcelled out 
into groups independent of one another, e.xcept that, 
when an important matter has t(» be s(‘ttled, the head- 
men of the groups near one another send invitations 
to others to attend the meetings. These groups an* 
called knUemaues. Phich group has a headman, 
styled JM)dda tfnjamana (in Kannada), or PvJtla 
yajatniinadu (in Tclugu). meaning the senior headman, 
lie is called Manegara in some phwes. lie presides 
over the tribal deliberations, and gets an additional 
tdmbula. Next to him is the Vhikka ynjam'imt, or 
the junior headman, otherwis<> culled Huddhivaiita. 
He proshles over the caste-council in the abs«*Mce of 
the senior headman, and during marriages he ofliciat es 
and conducts tie* ceremony. Under them is tiie 
Kolkar, or Kondikadu, being the bea<ile. He calls 
together all the castemen whenever necessary, 'rhe.se 
also get extra tdnOmUis. The jurisdirstion of thi*s<* 
oflicials exteml.*, as in other castes, to punishing a man 
for transgression of any ca.ste-rulea. v.y., tho.se n'gard- 
ing adultery, and to admitting stnmgers int«) t In* cast e. 

As regards professional organization, it is said that 
each Madiga family must strictly adheit* to their 
own patrons or principals, and that, in the event 
of disagreement between hims(*lf and his jaitron. 
another Madiga must do the latter’s work. Such stri<-t 
rules are going out of use. Where unpaid labour Ims 
to be done in villages, all the Madigas do it by turns. 

Madigas freely take in recruits from all other castes 
exc.ept the Holeyas. The ceremonies observed at the 
time are the same as those observed by the Holeyas. 


Castc cox. 

STITl’TIOX. 


Adumsioh 

OF 

Ktbamoxbs. 
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They have a strong faith in sorcery, witchcraft 
and soothsaying, and many devil-drivers ate found 
among them. When ordinary remedies fail in case 
of illness, an exorcist is called in and is asked to 
find out whether the sick {>er8fm has offended any 
of the family gods, or whether his sickness is due to 
any spell cast over him by an enemy, or if he is 
po8.S(!ssed by any evil spirit. If the anger of any of 
the family gods is the cause, a vowr is made to pro- 
pitiate it ; hut if the cau.se <s traced to cither a spell 
cast by an enemy, or to an evil spirit, the devil- 
driver by an appropriate performance removes the 
caus(% and ties an amulet as a protection against 
future tnnible. .Madiga children wear charms made 
of leather. 

The ffiirmt of the Madigas are .lambavjis. Those 
of the Vishnu faith who follow Srivaishnava Hrah- 
mans and Satanis as ijwust, also recognise the status 
of the Jambavas. 

An A’sadi is a Madiga whose duty it is to sing the 
prais(‘s of Maramma during her jdtra. lie gets 
lioavily drunk, jind goes on n'peating the songs 
relating to the history of Mavi, to the accompaniment 
of his drum. A ’sad is are. found scattered in .small 
numbers throughout the State.* 

(Jo.siHigi, wliicdi probibly means a cow-eater, is 
another functionary whose presence is nece.s8ary 
during the Mari jdtra. He is a beggar, and repeats 
songs relating to the origin of the caste, while play- 
ing on a .stringed cylindrical instrument known as 
javakane. During the Mari festival, he represents 
Hanagayya, supposed to be the bn>tlicr of Muramma’s 
.Madiga husbiuul, and hurls all sorts of f<iul abuse at 
her, for having destroyed his family in that horrible 
W'ay. 

* GoUm have ftlso a mmn Among them called an A'sadi, whopo duty ia 
aimilar. 
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Bala Basava is a man of the Madip;a caste who pays 
them periodical visits and sings tc tliem of the history 
of Basava and Aralappa, to the accompaniment of a 
tamburi.* He is rewarded with doles raised by 
subscription. He is also credited with the power of 
foretelling events, such as famines, that may hj’pj)en 
during the next twelve year.-'. He bears a tnudn' 
(an insignia) of Goni Basava (a bull with Siiddle). 

Miidigas have ahso a priest of their own, known as 
Tappatigat, w’ho is a pujdri of their temples, into 
which no other cast<‘man is allowed to enter. 'I’lu* 
oflic-e of the pujdri is hen*ditary. He is initiated in 
the following manner. After bathing, he puts on 
W'ashed clothes and is taken to the temple. 'I’here. 
after puja, a necklace, containing .some beads ami 
a Idli bearing the repr«*sentation of agodde.ss, is tied, 
to his neck. Thenceforth he may not engagt* hims«*lf 
in his caste profession of w'orking in leather, but has 
to live on fees levied during marriages and by begging. 
He has to worship the god, and gets some eusttmiary 
perquisites. 

Dasiiyyas who are dedicate<l to Vishnu are bran«led 
with sdnkhii and chakra, and ab.stain from working 
in leather. The presence of a Dasjiyya is nece.s.sarv 
at all feasts observed by the Desabhaga s<*eti«»n. 
He must n'peat the W'ord “(Jovinda” before he eats. 
His |)araphernalia con.si.st of sankhu (<‘onch shell), 
jagate (gong), ami bavanasi (begging bc.wl, or pouch). 

Machala is a beggar attache*! to the caste, lie 
begs only from Madigas. He carries a bugle {knhnle) 
and a shallow drum (tavpatc). I le is genenilly invited 
during marriages and for the worship of the family 
god. He pays periodical visits, ami gets some 
prescribed fees. 

• A Tamburi is a Biringod instrument formed like • Tiwa, but without 
its note gradation. 

t Literally a drummor^ 
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Dakkalava has already been described. There are 
also Jogis and NUagararu among Madigas. 

They have strong belief in omens, both good and 
bad. Whenever tfiey have to begin any important 
ceremony, not only arc Brahmans consulted for 
clioosing an auspicious day, but they observe many 
omens. Often, they consult the soothsayer if any 
unfon‘seeu thing happens in the house. Ohildren 
are always protectee! from evil spirits by wearing 
charms. They generally ])ut on beads stnmg to the 
waist-threa'I, an<l ixtdli with the figure of ITanumantha 
on the neck. A (diann usually worn on the neck 
is a Sipiare metallic piece contaiiiing numbers up 
to nine arranged in squams, so as to total fifteen in 
every line. Tins tali has. on the other side, the figure 
either of Hantimanta or any go<lde.ss. An«)tfi(‘r (;harm 
worth mentioning is a piece of metal with the figure 
of a dog, sup{K)se(l to eun* the whooping cough, which 
in Kannada is known by the name of dog-cough. 

The .Madigas, Malas and a few other low castes 
must, as regards their original religious beliefs, be 
ehwsed as animist-s, or spirit w'orsljippers. I’hey are 
notorious for their allegiance to the minor goddesses, 
suc-h as iVIaramma and Masanamma. 'I'hc tribal 
goddess of the Mfidigas is Mutangi. which they now 
call Mahalak.shmi, or A'di Sakti. The soaking-|K)t 
is therefore considered by them as Mutangi. which 
they w orship with ofTerings of turmeric and vermilion 
on 'ruesdays and Fridays. In some {daces, a grand 
feast is hold on l)i|)avali in honour of this goddess, 
when all the inhabitants of the Madiga (piartcrs join 
together and sat'rifice a number of goats, sheep and 
fow'ls. toddy ])ots also being consecrated in the name 
of the goddess. 

Msiraimna is another of their tribal goddess, who 
attained her position according to a popular story 
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in the following manner. A Mmliga boy, endowed 
with fair features, went in search of employment to 
a far-off place called Hasuripatna. A Briihinan 
mistook his origin, and received him as a student 
into his family. an<l finding him an apt pu})il niiule 
him proficient in Vedas and Sastras. ilis duught(‘r 
was given in marriage to him, and they had a number 
of children, who, however, unconsciously betrayed 
lUieir base origin by playing at shoo*making with 
ceave^ After s(‘veral years, the Madiga's mother, 
Tv'Bonlul been searching everywhere for lier lost son. 
discoven'd him in the guise of a Hruhman in this town, 
finding it impossible to evade her. he got her head 
shaved and clothed her like a Hrslliman widow, and 
lest her sp<‘ech shouhl betray her, he enjoine<l her to 
pass for a dumb woman. Thus intmdiu'ed into the 
family, she was treated with great n'spect by her 
daughter-in-law. Hut the sight of a .sumplmnis 
breakfa.st loosened her tongue, and she exclaimed 
that the sweet cakes she ta.sted were not so gmid as 
buffalo tongues. The Hnlliman woman at once kin'w 
what this meant, aiul going to her father asked him 
what would jnirifv an earthen pot polluted by th»' 
touch of a <log. .Vp[)lying the means sugg<‘st«*»l to 
h«rs<‘lf. she heafied paddy straw round the house 
in w’hich the whole fmnily was asleep at night . ent(*re<l 
the flames, and perished with all of them. 

Her stern virtue had its reward. It was ordained 
that, she .should thencehirth become the good<less of 
epidemics, under the name of .Mari, ami receive 
puja <*vcr afterw'ards. Her husband would be born 
again and again as a he-buffalo, her chihlren as small 
kids, and her mother-in-law as a .shee]>. and all would 
be sacrifice*! to her. It wais also saiifl that, after 
the buffalo was killed, its entrails should be jdaced 
on its head and a Iam}> lit thereon, and that the. right 
front leg shouhl be cut and placed across its mouth. 
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as a punishment for the Madiga having laid his unholy 
hands on her breast. 

In almost every village, a temple of this goddess 
is found. In some places she is represented by a large 
bust mafic of stone. On the outbreak of a severe 
epidemic, especially of small-pox, special festivals in 
lujr lujnour are organised. Women dressed in Madi 
go to the shrine, carrying lamps made of sweetened 
rice flour on their heads, on Tuesrlays and Fridayg 
Sometimes, in the centre of the village, a spot te 
cleaned with cow-dung and water, and a wash* • 
c.loth is spreafl thereon, (looked fwxl* and curds 
are, brought from every house in the village, ami made 
into a heap, on which a bunch of margosji leaves is 
stuck. This is worshipped with the offerings of 
turmeric, knnkmm incense and coeoamits ; and a 
shee|» or a goat is sacrificed before it, whenever 
the flevotees can affonl it. 

much grander feast is celebrated in honour of 
Mari at irn'gular intervals, the hostility between the 
right-hand and left-hand groups often coming in 
the way of its performance. The .Mudigas and the 
lloleyas take the ])rominent part, according as the 
left or the. right-huiul section is in the ascemlant. 
This is meant to commemorate the fate of Mari’s 
husband, and at the elose of every such f<‘stival, a 
he-buffalo is dedicated for the next celehnation. and 
allowed to nnun at large through the village-fields 
and gn)w fat till the time of saerifice.t Sometimes 
additional beasts are similarly dedicated us votive 
offerings to Miiri on the occurrence of any serious 
illness in a family. 

The village elders and all the villagers contribute 
their shart* of the exi)enditure. It is generally in 

* This pitja in known os (offering of a rioe heap). 

t Thr owners of t ho fielcle dare not turn out the animal thy 
should incur the anger of Mari. 
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Chaitra or Vaisdkha that the festival is celebrated. 
The period is proclaimed hy the beatiiiji; of tom-tom 
in the village, and duringthc week preceding the event, 
no one is allow'ed to go out of the village. The 
frying of eatables is also intenlieted in every lioust* 
during this ])eriod. 

An image specially maide for the occsision is in- 
stalled on a raised place, in a shed l>uilt of green 
leaves, in fnmt of the Msiri temple, or some other 
central place. On the morning of the ]>reserihed 
Tuesdsiv, the pujnri of this godde.ss washe.s the idol 
and worships it. Aratix am brought from oaich house 
in the vilhigo. and ofTensl in order of pr<'ceden<-e. 
The pS/j/-/ is always a non-HnUinmn ; he is eitlur 
a Kainmaira. a Ihsla, or sona'times even a Mildigii. 
In the evening, the newly nmde imaige is brcught 
with greait pomp in proce.ssion. with loud tiiough 
discordant music. It is worshipped near the house 
of the blacksmith, who deeorab's the idol hehiiid a 
screen, ])ainting its eyes and forehesid. As .soon ais 
the sere<‘u is remtived, a number of eoeoaiuits aire 
broken, and one or tAvo gojits are killed. Tlie spea-ta- 
tors are afraid of going in a line with the id<d',s <.ye 
as it is believed that the goddess d<ies harm to the 
person whom .she first sees. After the n.siial wor- 
ship. the image is carried by the blacksniilh. wlio 
walks on washed cloths spread on the way hy the 
wa.sherman. Then the whole (►roeession <-«nne.s to 
the shed with great pomp, a Mfidiga niati. known 
as Kanagayyu* dancing hefon* the ic|<»l and uttering 
abusive language. Near the slnnl. .some sheep «»r 
goats an> killed, and the image is finally installed in 
it. a |M>t filled with toddy lj<dng also consecrated and 
placed in frrmt of the hlol. Then auspicious things, 
.such as tali, nose-screw, toc-riugs and yellow mdi, 

• Kanatfayya is suppoood fo reprfM*nt the brut her %tf Mari's Madina 
hnsband. Ho is alco named GoaongL 
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are brought in state by the village headman, and tied 
to the goddess, i^resents of rice, cocoanuta, betel- 
htavcK, and arecanuts, plantains and other fruits 
are given to the goddess heaped in her garment as if 
she were a bride. 

In the m'^antime, a ]>arty of Madigas fetch the 
he-hulTalo, set free in the nameofMaramma, and hold 
it tight by the ropes. Its temper has been subdued 
by keeping it on short rations for two or three days 
previous to this event. Some quantity of oil is poured 
on its head, and bunches of margosa leaves are tied 
to the horns. 'I'urme^ric paste and Knnknuia pfiwder 
are rubbe<l on its head. It is then taken in procession 
through all the streets in the village, Kanagayva 
leading it, indulging in dancing and al>usivc songs. 
As the ]irocession ap(>roa('hes each house in the 
vilhige, the inmates thereof bring water in a small 
vess(d, and tlm»w it on the buffalo, and then pour 
some oil <m its head, and apply turmeric and kuukiinia 
powders to it-s forehad. When the buffalo is brought 
l)ack to the she<l, it is tied uy» to a forked post just 
opposite the image, the neck re.sting on the fork. 
An Asadi man beats on a drum and sings the praises 
of Maramma, reciting the story relating to her birth, 
marriage an<l death. Sometimes a baml of Mfidiga 
liasavis. most fantastically dn'ssed. dance before the 
goddess, while Kanagayya, also dressed in a tpieer 
fashion, capers about freely, indulging in filthy 
latiguage and spitting on the persons in the way. 
While this din is going on, the pujitri worships the 
gothless, aiwl waves .Jrrt/t, and sprinkles on the 
buffalo's head. A Mildiga or a Beda (according to 
the custom of the place), with a single stroke of a 
sharp long scathe, cuts off the head of the beast, 
another man catching its blood in an earthen vessel. 
As soon m the head is severed from the trunk, the 
tongue is drawn cut, and the right foreleg of the 
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animal is cut off and thnist into the mouth cross- 
wise. The head in this condition is carried to a small 
shed (called Matangi’s shed) er«‘cte<l in front of Mari's 
idol, and kept there on a raised ])latform. A layer 
of fat, tak(ui from the stomach of the animal, i.s spread 
on the eyes and mouth, and a light is kept burning on 
the head in an earthen basin. 1'wo small ki<ls and 
a sheep are also killed, and their heads are kept near 
the buffalo's. Then a number of sheep and goats 
and sometimes he-buflfaloes are kilhnl, so that the 
whole place becomes reeking with blood. A large 
quantity of boiled rice, is soake<l in the blood caught 
in earthen vessels, ami is mixed with the undige.sted 
food fouml in the stomach of the consecrat<*d bidTalo. 
This rice is carried in baskets, on the heads of Mfidigas, 
followed by Asadi, Hanagayya and others, who run 
to a spot on the boumlary of the village crying out 
^ Kohali' (receive the sacrifice). One «)r two shec|» 
are again sjicriliced there, ami the party run rouml 
the whole village boundary, throwing out the cohuin'd 
rice and calling out ‘A'o/wfi*. Similarly all the fields 
in the village are traversed. It is nearly <laybreak 
on the next day when this procession rcdurns to 
the Mari's shed. Then Aratis are waved round 
them, and tlrika and jtramda are given to them. 

In the moniing. the slaughtered animals an* all 
divided among the twelve oflice-bean*r.> (Ayfiffdmru) 
of the village, and .such of them as an* not mcal- 
eaters make over their shams to the Madigas or 
Iloleyas. as the ca.se may be. The heads of all the 
shee|) slaughtered become, by right, the property 
of the village washerman. 

This fair continues sometimes as long as one week, 
but generally it is finished in three riay.s. Various 
sporte are held, and the village observes it as a general 
holiday. The idol is carried on the last day to the 
boundary of the village where a new shed has been 
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put up. As soon as the image of Muramma is 
removed from the old shed, the heads of the sacrificed 
beasts kept in the Matangi’s shed are buried in it, 
and the shed is burnt down. Then the procession 
goes to the village-boundary with great ])omp, the 
Asucli singing the praises of Mari, and Kanagayya 
((jtosangi) abusing her and others in the filthiest 
language. At the boundary, the idol is placed 
on a dais in the new shed, an<i the pujdri, throwing a 
curtain roun<l, breaks the bangles put on it, and 
removes the (dli thn‘ad. thus indicating that Mari 
has ent<*red into wulowhood. TIu'V all return to 
the village, where the Mari's temple has been already 
locked. .Next day all the village people collect to- 
gether, and .set free another buffalo i?i the name of 
Mdri. This re.stores the married condition of the 
god<less, when the teni[>le is opened, and all the 
villagers offer eocoanuts. etc., to the image and get 
lirtha and prnffdda. 

The. other names which the Madigas give to their 
goddess in different forms are I’ujamma, Akkayya- 
mma, Masaniunma, Kalamma. Chandamma, Mari- 
gamma, Kollapuriyamma, Durgamma, Yallamma 
and (iangammu. The last is always worshipped on 
a Monday near a water-cour.se, while the others are 
worshipped cither on Tues<lays or Fridays. Muni- 
dvara is a male god, or spirit, worshipped generally 
by them, the worship being conducted in a grove. 

Their worship is conducted cither under a margosa 
tree in their Hatti, t.c.. (juarters, or outside on the 
prescribed days of the week, the pujdri being a man 
of their own caste. The margosa tree is considered 
sacred, as the peculiar dwelling-place of the goddess 
they worship. Their shrines are generally surrounded 
by these trees, and they do not wantonly cut them 
or use them for fuel, except when cooking in the 
groves while performing a puja. 
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Madigas pay reveronce to their ]>atron saint 
Aralappa. said to be a conteinporarv of llasavnnna, 
the great Lingayat reformer. He is believed to have 
shown his devotion to Rasavaiina. by presenting him 
with a pair of sandals made out of the skin cut fnun 
his wife's thighs. Ha.savanna beinu extremely 
pleased with his dev(»tion. gave him /jiufjaillidnnu’, 
i.e., allowed him to wear on his person the f»aiva 
emblem. Kven now Aralappa is revered by the 
Madigas in all important ceremonies, such as marriaae. 
They pay revenmce to all the gods of the <tther 
Hindus. A section among them, known as I)e.sa- 
bhagadavaru. are Vaishnava.s. having as their f/'/r/is 
Batanis. or Brivaishnava HrJihman.s. Some* of tliesi* 
become Dasaris. who earn their fo<Ml by begging, aiul 
whose pres(‘nce is nece.s.sary on all imjiortant cere- 
monies. Madigas obs<*rve the flrdi. the New Year, 
and the (jiauri feasts. 

The dead are buried, e.xcept in the cast' of pn'gnant 
women and lepers, who.se luslies are cn*mate<l. When 
a pregnant woman dies, the foetus is first removed, 
as otherwise a serious cahunity is believetl t<» follow. 
Sometimes the body of a leper, or of one killed by 
wild beasts, is buried under a heap of .stones. This 
is called Kdlht-iievc, or stone .service. The customs 
ob.serve<l in prefiaring the hotly anti carrying it to 
the burial -groimtl, and the motle. of burial, an* the, 
same as in some of the t)tht*r castes. Tht* bt»dy is 
alwavs carried with the heatl ttiwanls the village, 
as the reverse would be equivalent to bringing the 
corpse into the village, which wouhl n*sult in sf>m»i 
calamity. 

After the burial, all go to a well or river, the chief 
mourner bathes, and the rest wash their feet and 
hands, and return home to see a light kept <»n the 
spot where the deceased expired. After a formal 

11 * 
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consultation, the headman of the caste fixes a day 
for beginning the obsequies. The corpsc-beaiers 
may not enter the inner portion of their houses till 
the thinl-day ceremony is over. On the night of 
tlie death, some water is placed at the spot and ragi 
grain is spread round the vessel, so that the spirit 
may leave its mark on the grain if it should come to 
<lrink ; and the inmates seriously look for such mark 
in the morning. On the third day, the agnates get 
rid of the Sutaka by bathing. The chief mourner, 
the corpse-bearers a!id some other ndatives go to the 
grave, to offer food and water. figure reprc>aenting 
the deceasc<l is drawn on the spot, and a sheep or 
a fowl is sacrificed beforr^ it. They then place .some 
cooked food on a leaf for crows and retire to a dis- 
tance. On their return horn.*, the shoulders of the 
bearers who carried the corpse are touched with milk 
and ghee. On the tenth day, tne house is cleaned 
with cows’ urine and sometimes whitewashed, and 
the earthen cooking-pots are replaced l)y new ones. 
A l’ala.<a is kept in the middle of the house, and is 
worshinp«l with offerings of food and new < lothes, 
and a dinner is given to all the castemen. followed 
by a general carousal at the toddy shop in the 
evening. 

During Siitalca, they <lo not go to teinples or cele 
bratc any worshi]) of the family god, and es<*hew 
flesh an«l milk. At the end of the first month, they 
give another dinner to their castemen, making 
piija to the kalaita as usual. Till the completion 
of the month, they may not perform any auspicious 
ceremonies in the family. 

They do not perform annual or monthly hathlhan. 
On the hinar new-year's day. VinSifnku Chaturtki 
and Mahalaija AmmUnya^ all the members of the 
family bathe and go fasting to the burial-ground 
where they make by applying sandal-paste to the 
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atones and burning incense and offering cocoanuts. 
On returning from the grave-yard, they instal a 
kala^a filled with toddy, and worship it, sacrificing 
generally a sheep or a fowl. It is said that to pro- 
pitiate the first wife, the second wife offers her jAija 
in the usual way whenever she wears for the first 
time a new cloth. 

Sutaka is observed for three days for the <leatli of 
any agnate. All except the parents merely bathe 
after the death of a chihl. On the third day, they 
go to the grave- yard, and put on the child's grav«* 
some frieti grain, milk an<l ghee. Q’hey do not 
observe any pollution for the death of daughters 
or sister's son. 

Madigas are workers in leather. They have a 
primitive way of tanning and pn*paring it. They 
first apply chunam (chuna) to the hi<les of cows atui 
buffaloe.s, and keep tiu’m for some days. 'I'hiMi. 
in a pit, which they call (inUt\ and which they c oiisi 
<ler sacred, a lf)ti<*n of the bark of the avaiike plant 
{Cass'ia anriculata) is made, and the skins an* .soaked 
in it. They then beat the skins with wooden mallets, 
and stretch them in the sun to dry. This h*ather is 
used for making leather buckets, .shoes, and otfiiT 
simple tilings. Th<»se. in towits have recently learnt 
more refined ways of taiming .sheep ami goat skins, 
out of which they jirepare sho<!S and slijijiers. 

When employwl as village watchmen, they are 
known as TalUris. In some places, tliey enjoy 
inams for this work, and other kimls of free service, 
such as carrying Cfovemment property from jilacc 
to place, and acting as guides fmm village to village. 
They are also known as Be|i^ris, as they are bound 
to serve without remuneration. They are employed 
as scavengers in large towns, and in small places it 
is their duty to sweep the villages and keep them 
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clean. These variations in calling do not affect their 
social status. 

Formerly, each family of the Madigas was attached 
to one or more families of raiyats or agriculturists, 
whose work they had to do. and in return get the 
customary remuneration. The Mfidiga was entitled 
to take the carcass of any cattle that might die in 
the master’s house. This ({ualilied kind of serfdom 
has, however, all but die«l out, except in the rural 
parts. 

A village Mudiga has to supply each person who 
eontribub's to his yearly allowance of grain with a 
pair of sandals and some h*athern roj)es for the 
ploughing cattle. lie has also to make the leather 
bucket for lifting water with the hi<les sup])lied by 
the raiyat. and to keep it in proper repair. Jle is 
requinid t<» help at the harvest. In return for this 
service, the Mfuliga gets, in addition to the dead 
bodies of cattle in his patron’s house, one bundle of 
unthreshed crop an<l a wiiinowful of grain, food 
for the working-man, and the nunnant of the grain 
left on the thr<‘shing-fl<M)r after measurement. Jle 
is also given other perquisites, such as food on marri- 
age and other festivals observed in the patron’s 
house. 

1’he iMadigas fiml a ready market for the articles 
that they make, but on account of their intemj>eratc 
habits, both men and women drinking to excess, they 
are po<»r as a class. The chief implements of their 
profession are rnmpi (a .small saw), ari (an awl). /;oofo 
(a peg), till (a chisel), (the stone on which they 

keep the leather while cutting it). (an iron 

mallet), and Vhuri (a knife). They are all of a rude 
pattern, and the Madigas an* rather slow in taking 
to improved tot>ls. But in towns they generally 
provide themselves with improved implements of 
foreign make, and also use the stitching machine. 
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Tappate and Ramdholu (the big drum) are the in- 
struments they use whenever they have to proclaim 
any important event in the village. These instru- 
ments are made by themselves. The Tappate is the 
characteristic instrument of the caste, aiui this has 
given rise to a fum*tionary known a** TapfnUiga 
[a man who beats the Tappate), who is the pujSri 
in the caste. 

Some Madigas have taken to agriculture. They 
hold lands either in their own right, or cultivate 
other’s lands on vara or other tenure. But most of 
them are either tlav labourers, or hiretl servants under 
raiyats on annual contracts. The conditions of the 
contract vary in different localities, but the most 
common terms are for the master to feeil the servant 
twice a day, and to give him a kamhli, a turban, and 
a loin cloth, pan-supari an<l tobacco. 

Madigas are the lowest caste found in the State. 
They are a settled people, and g<‘nerally live apart- 
in iil-built thatched hou.ses, in quarters outside the 
main village, known as Madiga-keri (.Madiga (piarters). 
Their habits and the nature of their work contribute 
to make this the dirtiest part of tin* village. The 
houses have only one entrance, with llitusy shutters 
and without any windows. They are divided by a 
partition W'all of about four or five feel high into two 
parts, one. being used for kitchen and ston*, and the 
other, the larger half, for sleeping and tethering the 
cattle. Some of those living in t<*\\ ns have, however, 
built more substantial hous«*s. They are not allowed 
to use the common village w'el I. and ha\e their tiwn 
barbers and washermen. .Madigas may not 
approach Brahmans within a distance of about 
twenty paces. Any Brs'ilunan wdio has been touched 
inadvertently or purjiosely by a .Madiga must purify 
himself by bathing, and washing all his clothes, and 
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renewing the sacred thread. Madigas do not employ 
Brahmans for conducting their ceremonies, nor will 
any Brahman condescend to lend them his services. 
In no circumstances, they allow a Brahman to enter 
their quarters, as they firmly believe that such a 
thing will bring on the ruin of their families. If 
unwittingly any Brahman enters their quarters, they 
abuse him saying, “h’ie ! (»et out, you mad dog ! ” 
and after he leaves, they clean the whole place with 
cow-dung and water. This restriction is, however, 
gradually losing its force. Their quarters are separate 
from those allotted to the Ilolevas, and are generally 
further removed from the main village. Again, 
during the celebration of th<‘ festival of the village 
goddess Maramma, the share of the sacrificed animal 
which the. .Madiga gets is the last, W'hile that of the 
Iloleya is the last but one. 

Mildigas are notorious drinkers, both males and 
females indulging in toddy to excess. They eat the 
carrion of cattle, sheep, pigs and all other animals 
except monkeys, snakes and a few others. They 
do n<>t cat in the houses of Nayindas and Agasas, 
and no one eats in their houses. 

There is nothing peculiar in their dress. Men 
wear the scanty clothing usually worn by the poor 
among the lower classes, namely, a loin cloth, a 
turban and a kunibli, and the women wear Sire, 
but not Ravike (bodice cloth), the latter being worn 
only by the Basjivis. They are a filthy class, and 
wash themselves only oct'asionally ; women some- 
times dn'ss their hair, but it is generally neglected. 
The Jamba va and the Gosangi wear a Linga in imita- 
tion of the liingi'iyats, and put on ashes and sandal 
in horizontal lines, and an akshate mark on the fore- 
head. They sometimes enact plays, in which they 
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put on disguises, and sing of the origin of their caste. 

They respect the Akkasale caste, and consider these 
people as their fathers. 

The MEdigas are more primitive than Holeyas. coxcirsioK. 
and they differ much more appreciably in outward 
appearance from the higher castes. They an* gener* 
ally strong and muscular, and somewhat short in 
stature, and dark in colour, with somewluit flat 
noses. It is generally said that one cannot he cer- 
tain of the origin of a fair MEdiga or a dark Urahinau. 
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Introdijctiox— Orksix asi> Early History— Laxgtjage — 
Intrr.val Stl'oturk op the Caste-Marriage Ci’stoms axo 

CkKKMON'IKS -AorLTERY AND DiVORCE -INHERITANCE AND 

Ai>oi*tion -Magic and Religion — Fcneral ceremonies- - 
Occupation— Dietary op the Caste — Appearance, Dress 
AND Ornaments -Conclusion. 

riliiK MaliruttuH arc the jicople of Maharashtra (the 
A_ “reat kinjrdom), which once extended throup:h- 
out tlie Bombay Presidency, and the kingdoms 
of Ifolkar, Scindhya and of Hhonsle. The Mahratta 
(’hicfs rose up on the decline of the Moghuls. Their 
chieftains recruiteil armies of cavalrv ami infantry 
mainly from tliree different tribes, luunely, Kunbis, 
(farmers). I)han<!ars (shepherds), and (loalas (cow- 
henls). The thr(*e tribes spoke a common lanjjuajie, 
and embraced the common cause of prolectiuG the 
Brahmans and cows from the attacks of thi* .Muham- 
nu'dans. They eventually developed warlike and 
predatory habits in conjunction with the Pindaris, 
tlndr fellow warriors. When after the Mahratta wars 
they were ilispersed, they settled down mo.stly as 
cultivators, while a .small number entenal services as 
peons and policemen in .several administrative centres. 

It has been already said that the .Mahrattas claim 
to be Ksliatriyas, the secoml of the fourfohl divisions 
of Mann. .Vs proofs in .sujiport of this (‘laini, ” they 
state that they beloii}! to the four ancient Kshatriya 
or branches, namely, fiuryavamsa, SOma- 
vaiu^i, Yaduvamsa, and SPshavamsa ; that they 
have 90 mythological K.shatriya families or kulan, 
that many of them are common clan names of 
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Rajputs who are supposed to be the modern 
representatives ot the ancient Kshatriya race : 
that there is historical evidence to show that 
marriage connections were ft'nued between royal 
Rajput houses and the ruling Malirfitta families ; 
tUat like the Rajputs they obst‘rve purdah, wear the 
sacred thread an<l prohibit widow marriage : that 
they have bards or hhdts like the Rajputs ; and that, 
as among the Rajputs, the Xahvi or barber performs 
the function of serving w'ater at their feasts, although 
he is considered comparatively unclean by the sur- 
rounding population in the Deccan." The- privilege 
to the barber i.s not given by Mahratta families in 
Maharashtra proper. " Hut against the above, it can 
be said that when a caste or a jsirtion of a «'aste ri.s*s 
in the social scale on account of worldly prosperity, 
it adopts a mytln»h»gical peiliijree like the four 
vamsas from wliicli the Mahrattas claim (lescenl ; 
that there is a great diffemnee of opinion as to the 
names of the ninety-six /.•«/«.%• clainusl by the Mahrattas 
(in fact, the number far exceeds the ini), that the 
Rajputs have formed marriage connecti<»ns ever, 
with Koli and Hhil cniefs who have not the least 
pretensions to Kshatriya blood ; ami that it is the 
universal practice among the lower castes when I hey 
wish to ri.se in the social scale. t«j imitate the higher 
castes by prohibiting widow marriage, wearing the 
sacred thread, and a«lopting other similar customs. 
Admitting the similarity <if clan names, that is by 
no means nece.ssarily a proof tif similarity of descent ; 
the purdah system, and the emjiloyimuit <.f family 
genealogists or Uhdla can very easil v be adopted by 
castes ambitious to l>e clas.s(jd as Kshatriyas and 
imitating with that view Rajput manners and 
customs."* 

• EQthoven It. E : Bombay Trib»‘n and Vol. III. paf^cii 4 — H. 
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The common belief in Maharashtra regarding the 
origin of the Mahrattas is that there is little or no 
difference so far as caste is concerned between Mah- 
rfittas and Kunbis. Some indeed, among them are 
4if o[>inion that the two classes are not the same. 
Hi«torically, there is no inferiority attached to the 
word kiiiibi which means a gentleman (kutambi) 
and he was a gentlemun and landholder. Hut the 
word kiinbi afterwartls fell into disreinite as an 
uned\if aN*d man. The line of demarcation between 
the two communities is not a hard and fast one as 
intermarriages between well-to-do Kunbi families and 
the lower seetions of the Mahrattas are not infrequent. 
SiKih intermarriages usually take the form of a 
Mahratta boy being married to a Kunbi or Kulavadi 
girl. SiK'h marriages are common in remote ]>arts of 
the presidene.y. On the other hand, Mahrutta girls 
woukl not be given in marriage to Kunbi boys. To- 
<lay there is no distinction. Inter-marriage between 
them is (juite C(»mmon. Thus, the Mahrattas ])ro])er 
assert their social supremacy, though akin to Kunbis, 
it must be c(»nsidere<l distinct, Kunbis prefer the. 
designation Mahratta to that of Kunbi as more 
honourable. They are, as a nile. connected with 
field work. Though they may be mere cuiltivators, 
yet more often they follow other occupations, and 
regard cultivation as a secondary one, on which 
they fall back if they are not successful in other 
lines. Hence it would ap])ear that Kunbis and 
Mahrattas are differentiated rather by wealth and 
social status than by any hard and fast distinction. 
Socially, the Mahrattsw are superior to the Kunbis, 
and this is evinced by the facts, that while Kunbi 
widows remarry, Mahriitta widows do not, that 
while .Mahratta ladies of recognized rank observe 
■purdah, Kunbi women do not observe it, and that 
while Mahratta ladies imris^ on gold in preference 
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to silver oniameuts, Kunbi women are content 
with any that they can get.* 

From this it may be gathered tliat the Malirattaa are 
roughly ma<le up of (I ) Mahrutta proper, that is tlio!»e 
who have lost their kunbi sub-easte name and have he- 
ccme m''mbers of a general e« mmunity. (2) Maliratta 
Kunbis. having their sub-easte name like Tirole or 
Ba\’ne and (.3) Maliratta allied castes. Of these Mah- 
ratta Pro])er, thost' wh<» have migrated to South India 
claim that they consist of seven clans of the .so calletl 
Mahrattas who are the descendants and as.sociates «tf 
the Mahratta army. The seven clans claim de.sn*nt 
from the Lunar dynasty (Soma Vam.sa), and profe.'is to 
have had connections \\ ith the Rajput s. They formed 
the aristocratic section that tried to keep up the rites 
and obstwvances of the Rajf)uts. .such as tin* wearing 
of the holy thread, having infant marriage. enf(*r<*ed 
W’idoW'hood. and withholding alliances with the in» 
clans (matrimonial). They an* also <-alled Are by 
the people of .My.s'>re.t 'I hey f(»rm the bulk of the 

* Madras CViisiis l<<<port Mill. 

t The uarlioHt known inciition of ifio is luiitifi in .m m 

siTiption of nlHiiit HH) B.(’ o\it a in ii H*st rhuitikHT at tin* top of 

the Xaiiii pas^ hNuliti^ from tin* Koiikaii into tin* north of I’ooim 
diHtru't. Th»* t«»rin UM»(f luTr i** MaliarHthafft.”nikoviiii wh’oh pi«pl»al»l\ 
means the lnTO-lead»*i of the Mahrattah. In tin* BimIji rjiVf** of th* -itin* 
locality. thiTf* is refereinT fii a qiieeii desiTilaMj a*« the M ihaiathiin »J.il« d 
in the ‘first century A. I). Other .similar n-fereiiee** me found in the Bh;«ja 
and Kuril eaves. It is not easy to deride whethiT the ti-riiiH Mahaiatha 
and Maharathini indicate residents of Mithnra*>hir«i or dcMuii.iti- tin* ii«di 
vidtinls by their racial name, the early f«»ini of Mar.ith.i 'lie* fii*t 
theory is mo.st probabli* : fora few rerifnnes later, we ri*afl in the Sinhale-e 
4-hronn‘le th«* Muhaxanso (A.O. 4Stn of the muiitry *»f Mmathii. and in 
A.D. fi.'O theChiiiesc piltjrim HiwiinTlisaiiir(t»iJf*dMfi)ref**rsfothe kin^Mlom 
of Mahaloka, pre.siiniably Maratha, and its warlike inhulntant'* In the 
middle of the seventh century, an inscription at Aihoh*. near Badarni in 
Bijapiir district, the dominions of the Kattas and f 'halnkia**. n lnt* h how 
the ktrifs of the latter dynasty Piilikesiii II gained the sii\efeijrnty of lh«* 
tnieMahara*«htras with’their'OlMHHt villa>re.H. It will U- mch that IImm. 
reforenei’s are nil consistent with either the Marathas or denvinj.' their 
name from Maharashtra or the home of the Mahrattas fia\ niff ln*eii styled 
Maharashtra a*- a Sanskrit form of the country of the Maharatha. Hef**- 
reiices are made about the twuntrv bv Al Iliruni, tfordaniiH, I bn Bat lit ii 
and others, (finthovan, R. £: Bombay Ttibes an J Castes Vol. ///.isi^a J.7) 
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niilitary caste of the Mahratta countn'. At the 
be<>inniiiv of the last century, a lar^e Ixjdy of the 
Alahrfittas entered Goa, and proceeded thence to the 
Mysore State. They are found mostly in the districts 
of Shimofra, Bangalore and Tumkur. 

As has been already mentioned, the Mahruttas in 
Mysore are called Are Kunbis, Mahratta Kunbis, 
Kunbis. Some amon» them arc known as .Jogi- 
kunbis who profess to be higher in rank than the 
ordinarv Kunbis, and decline to intennarrv with 
llietn. The mules add the surname of Hao, and the 
females, Bai. 

Tlu'V speak .Mahrutti which is a corruption of 
Sanskrit. In the we.stern parts, it is mixed w'ith 
Konkan, and in others with (Janarese. 

Regarding the derivation of the term Mahratta, 
three* theories are* held namely : -■ 

1. '• That it is elcrived from Maharashtra, the 
name origitially apjdied by Sanskrit writers in Nor- 
thern Imlia t(» the great Deccan plateau." 

2. ‘'That it is a com|K>niulof Maha- great, and 
rashtrika cither a Sanskrit term (»f RiUki <'r a term 
applied generally to petty chiefs ruling in t he Deccan.’’ 

3. “ Tliat it is a compound of Maha. great, and 
Ratha, a rider or charioteer or warrior, corresponding 
ti> the ancient Persian caste of RathaLshtar or chariot 
rider."* 

The exogamous clans are many, c.r/., Ahirao. 
Bhonsla, Gujar, Mohats, Mohite. Palke, and Sirke, 
Marriage is endogamous so far as each group is 
eonsidererl. and exogamous. so far as eaeli clan is 
concerned. In no casn; is marriage allowed outside 


* Knthovoii, K. E : Bombay Tiibes and Caston, Vol. Ill, page 4. 
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the Maratha community except with the ruling 
chiefs and Rajputs with whom they marry in 
exceptional cases. Further, the community became 
considerably enlarged by additions from various 
sources, and the number of clans rose up to as many 
as 95, and gradually even over 100, designated by 
various names as Patankar, Jadu, Savanke, Salanke, 
Sindhe, Mogara, Mohare, Havar, Gayakavade, Londe, 
It is also said that there are as many as 304 sub- 
divisions in Southern India. It is therefore necessary 
to trace out tneir original relations with the family 
that proposes alliances before they can be accepted.* 

It must also bs noted that some of their clan names 
are derived from the ruling dynasties as Chalke from 
the Cfaalukyan kings of the Deccan, and the Carnatic ; 
More, from the Mauryan dynasty, Saluke from 
Solanke kings of Guzerat ; Yadev from the Yadava 
kings of Deogar. Others appear to be named from 
natural objects, such as plants and animals, as Sind 
from the date palm chend*. Others again are of 
titular nature as kale (black), pondlirc (white), hkaf/ore 
(renegade) ; jagtav (renowned). Of all these Y Sdev, 
Bhonsle, More, and a few others are the oldest, and 
have a high rank. The Mahrattas always cherish 
love of their villages and take pride in calling them- 
selves after them. 

The ordinary marriage prohibitions are in vogue 
among the Mahrattas. Marriage is infant among 
the aristocratic classes, the age limit for a girl being 
between five and twelve. Where marriage is adult 
as among the lower classes, the age of the boy is 
from sixteen onwards. In adult marriages, there is 
no age limit, the performance of which is left to the 
twill and pleasure of the parties. Brahmans are 

• Bntbovni, R. E : Bomlwy TMbe* and Cartca s lista ol Daraka aad 
Balia (VoL HI.) pafta 11-17. 
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employed as priests, and this causes no deterioration 
in the estimation of others. The negotiations for 
marriage commence with the girl’s father. Of late, 
the usual formalities observed in former times are 
being ignored. When the parties come to terms, an 
agreement in writing is made to that effect. The 
horoscopes of the boy and the girl are examined, and 
if they agree, it is well and go^ ; but if they do not 
agree, the marriage contract is entered into, if the 
parties are anxious for the match. Formal settle- 
ment is made on the day previous to the day of 
marriage, when the bridegroom’s party and the 
elders of the caste go to the house of the bride with 
five plates containing auspicious things, and five to 
nine rupees. After the distribution of betel leaves 
and arecanuts, the bride’s father promises to give 
his daughter in marriage to the young man. Women 
do not take part in thjs, and neither the bride, nor 
the bridegroom is present on the occasion. On the 
day of the marriage at the appointed time, the bride- 
groom generally rides on a horse covered with a 
blanket, accompanied by his party of men and women, 
carrying jewels, saris and other auspicious things. 
When they reach the bride’s house, they hand over 
the articles to the bride’s party. The bride is dressed 
in the new clothes and decked with the jeweb brought 
by the party. She is then led to the mantap decorated 
for the marriage. The tdli b tied round the neck 
of the girl wmch finishes the marriage. Coloured 
rice is thrown on their heads and droH is waved. 
The bridegroom-ptioe is not current among them. 
The bride-price is twenty rupees whidi may vary 
wiA the status, of the 'bridegroom’s i»arty. The 
minimum expenses <m the side of the bride 'majr be 
from forty to fifty rupees, whUe on that of the bride- 
groom one hundred rapem. The gi^ stays with hm 
parents after ]nex:dsgt,tni she hdt 
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visits tho house of her husband on auspicious 
occasions. 

When a ^irl attains her a^e. she is loclged in a 
separate room, where she is under seclusion for three, 
(lays. On the morning of the fourth <lay, she bathes, 
and becomes pun* after taking a little of the sanctitie<l 
water {punjfflham) brought by the Brahman priest. 
On the (*v<‘iung of the sttme day, she is s<'ated on a 
conspicuous .seat, when ladies assemble and wave 
drnti, and pan suintri is distributed. If the girl is 
almaly married, her nuptials take place within a few' 
days in the house of her husband. If she is married 
after puberty, it is postjwned to a few months. 

(•ustoms conneeteil with a<lultcry and divi>rc<* are 
the same as in otlier ITindu castes. The higher 
classes of tlie Mahrattas forbid widow marriage. 
A wife who commits ailult(*ry is expelled fnmi c-asle. 

They f<»llow' tlie Hindu law of inheritance and 
adoption. 

The .Mahrattas believe in omens, magic, son-cry 
and wit<duTaft. TlM*.y worship by pnderem-e Siva 
and his •■♦»nsort Barvati and also (Janesa. Th(‘y 
worship S^iva in various forms, such as Khfiruloba, 
Bluiirab. Uavloba, Hokdoba and Barvati in her incar 
nations, as .Amha Bhavani. Diirga. Sitfila, Ijak.shini. 
Their priests are Desastha Brahmans, wh<» c(»nduct 
their (jcremonies, and perform tin- daily worship of 1 he 
hou-s** gods of the well-to-do members. iSom** are 
(levoted to the womhip of Durga and .Maramma 
to whom the goats and fowls are offered. 'I’hoy pay 
their allegiance to the Sringcri malhn. 1’he gcsldess 
(ranga i.s adored by some of them, fkme make 
vira puja by the side of a river, where tliey engage 
in mock-figlit. 


Altrf.TKK^ 
AN1> IIIVOK 
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cmplovnd as priests, and this causes no deterioration 
in tlip estimation '»f others. The negotiations for 
marriage commence with the girl’s father. Of late, 
the usual formalities observed in former times are 
Iwing ignored. When the parties come to terms, an 
agreement in writing is made to that effect. ITie 
luiroscopes of tlie boy and the girl are examined, and 
if they agree, it is well and good ; but if they do not 
agree, the marriage contract is entered into, if the 
l>arties are anxious for the match. Formal settle- 
muit is made on the day previous to the day of 
marruige, when the brulegroom’s party and the 
elders of the caste go to the house of the bride with 
five plates containing auspicious things, anrl five to 
nine rupees. After the <listribution of betel leaves 
and un'camits, the bride’s hither promises to give 
his daughter in marriage to the young man. Women 
<lo »iot take part in this, and neither the bride, nor 
the bridegroom is present on the occasion. On the 
«lay of the marriage at the a])poiuted time, the bride- 
groom generally rides on a horse covered with a 
blanket, accompanied by his party of men and women, 
carrying jcw'els, mris and other auspicious things. 
When they reach the bri«le's hou.se, they hand over 
the articles to the bride's party. The bride is dressed 
in the new' clothes and deckecl with the jewels brought 
by t he party. She is then led to the. mantap decf)rated 
for the marriage. The tali is tic<l round the neck 
of the girl which finishes the marriage. Coloured 
rice is thrown on their heads and draft is w'aved. 
The lu'idcgnu.m-price is not current among them. 
The bride-price is twenty rupees which may vary 
with th(‘ status of the bridegroom’s party. The. 
minimum expenses on the .side of the bride may be 
from forty to fifty rupees, while on that of the bride- 
groom one liundred rupees. The girl stays W'ith her 
parents after marriage, till she attains her age, but 
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visits the house of her husband on auspicious 
occasions. 

When a girl attains her a;!c. she is lodged in a 
separate room, where she is under seclusion for three 
tlays. ( )n the morning of the fourth day, she bathes, 
and becomes pun* after taking a little of the stuu'tified 
water (pumfiihnm) brought by the Hri'ihman |)ri<‘sf. 

On the evening of the stime <lay. she is S(*ated on a 
conspicuous scat, when hulics assemble and wave 
arnti, and pan snintri is distributed. If the girl is 
aln*iidy married, her nuptials take place within a few 
days in the house of her husband, if she is married 
after puberty, it is postponed to a few months. 

(histoms connected with adultery ami divon-e are ahvitsiiv 
the same as in other Hindu ca.stes. The liigher *'**’ 
claases of the Mahnittas fc»rbid widow marriage. 

A wife who commits a<luit(‘rv is expelh*d from caste. 

Thev follow' the Hindu law of inheritaiifs* ami iNHsumiMm 

I ANI» 

adoption. Aitomos. 

The .Mahrnttas believe in omens, magic, .sorcery Maoic ahk 
and witclicraft. 'Pliey worship by preferems* jSiva 
and his consort IMrvati ami als<> tJanesa. They 
worship Siva in various forms, such as Khandoba, 

Bhairab. Kavloha, Hokiloba and Pfirvati in her incar 
nations, as .\mba Bhavani, Dtirga, Sitala, liakshmi. 

Their priests are l)e.sastha Brahmans, who conduct 
their ceremonies, and perform the daily worship of t he 
hou.se gods of the well-to-do members. tS<»mt* are 
<levoted to the worship of Durga and Maramma 
to whom the goats and fowls are ofTen*il. They pay 
their allegiance to the Sringeri matha. The god«less 
Oanga is adored by some of them. Si»me make 
vira puja by the side of a river, where they engage 
in mock-fight. 
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Funeral 

Orbemonies. 


OOCUPATION. 


The Mahrattas bum their dead, but do not adorn 
their corpse, but merely cover it with a piece of cloth 
and take it to the cremation ground. The chief 
mourner sets fire to it. 

The corpse is bathed, and dressed in a white sheet, 
laid on a bier, and tied fast with strings made of 
straw. It is taken to the cremation ground, where 
the pyre is built, tlie dead body laid on it, and burnt 
with the same rites as at a Ikuhman’s funeral. When 
the body is ncsirly consumed, the ]>arty bathe in the 
river, and return home. On the second or tlie third 
day, ashes are collected, and thn>wn into the river 
clos(\ by. 'rhe hones that arc also collected are. 
buried near ilu* enunation ground, to }»<■ taken to 
some holy place or river, and thrown into the water. 
The pollution lasts for ID days, and on the morning 
of the eleventh, the, chief mourner, his fairily, and 
the agnates all bathe, dress in new clothes, take a 
dose of 'puni/dkam (sanctified water), and become 
fre.e. from pollution. The rest of the ceremonies are 
like those of the Brahmans. At the end of every 
fort.night-, month and year from the date of deceased, 
uncooked provisions are given to the Brahmans in 
the name of the deceased, {md the iuiniversary of 
death is observed by a srddh when relations are hid 
at his hous<\ Tile deceastsl is also remembered 
every year in Mahalaifa-fHtkithn, tlie dark lialf of the 
Bfuulrapdda (August-Septemln'r) on a day corre- 
sponding to tile day of the deceased. TIki chief 
mourners for one full year avoid gay dress, sweet 
dishes, and do not attend marriage and other festive 
parties. 

The Mahrattas are land owners, siddiers and 
agriculturists. Some are traders, many are in the 
army or in other branches of the Government 
service. 
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The staple food of the well-to-do Mahrattas is Thbi>iwai»t 
wheat cakes, rice, split pulse, ghee, vegetables and 
condiments. Middle class families on onlinary days 
eat rice or liquid pulse seasoned with chillies, spices, 
salt and vegetables. The daily food of the jmhw 
families consists of millet bread, eho]>(>ed eliilliesand 
pulse sauce. All eat fish and flesh. They .seldom 
use liquor. Well-to-do families are pn)vi«le<l with 
a cook who is ceremoniously clean, but- in the mid<lle 
class and poor families the women are the cooks and 
servers as usual. 

The men usually cut the hair of the head close, and Aim-karawb. 
w'car moustacihes and whiskers, but not beanhs. 

The women dress the hair with much *-ar<‘. eitluT 
tying it into a knot on the back or plaiting it in a 
braid whie.h they wear in an open circle at the back 
of the head. They use false hair, and are fond of 
decking their hair with flowers. The nnm wear a 
turban, a coat, a shoulder cloth, a waist cloth, tr»»u.s<*rs 
or short draw'crs. Insteafl of a turban, they often 
wear a head scarf calk'd rmmil of three or four yards. 

The coat is tied in front l)eh>w the right shoidder ami 
in the centre of the che.st, part of the ri^dit chest 
being left open, especially by those wIjo pride them- 
selves on their depth of chest. From the cjiest t he 
coat falls in long full folds to the knee, and sometimes 
a few inches below it. Sometimes they also <lraw a 
shaw'l over the shoulders when they attend the c<mrt. 
or darbar. Mxcept that they do not pass the skirt, 
between the feet, an«l that they <lraw' one end of the 
robe over the head, Mahrat ta women wear the sarne 
indoor dress as Brahman women. They mark ttudr 
head with Vermillion, and tattoo a small crescent or 
cAandra betw’een the eyebrow's, and a small clot on 
the chin and on each cheek, and figures of lulsi and 
lotuses representing the goddess Lakshmi, the words 
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CoMOLUtioir. 


Srirani, JayaraminBalb(Klh, and pirturesof Krishna 
and the beloved Ba^ha on their forearms. 

As a class, the Mahrattas are said to be simple, 
frank, independent, liberal, courteous, and when 
kindly treated, trustworthy. They are a manly and 
intelligent community, proud of their former 
greatness, fond of show, and careful to hide poverty, 
“ A Maliratta though almost starving will raise 
a supper’s worth of clarified butter, and rub his 
moustache, and hands with it, and sit washing his 
hands and face in front of his liouse, that passers-by 
may think that he had a rich dinner. A Mahratta 
hoy may dress in a rag at home, but he has always a 
spare ilress which he himself waslu's, keeps with 
great care, and puts on when he goes on a visit. 
He hirf‘s a .servant to attend on him with a lantern 
at night or take care of his shoes when he goes into 
friend’s house, and tiolds them befon* him when he 
comes out.”* 

They say war is their profession, and some of the 
Mahrattas <)f good family are however well eilucatcd. 
As a rule, a well-to-do member has in his S(wvice a 
Brahman clerk, called Divilnji or minister, who 
inv.'iriably takes advantage of iiis master's want of 
education to defraud him. and sometimes ends by 
making his master a debtor. 


• Bombay Gazattai'r, Vol. XXIV, pagm 70 --71. 

It is a Marathi I’rovorb Gharaohaya baher mi.shila tup lavoon 
padavt*. ** Ono should go out of tho housi* nibbing ghoo to one's 
moiistacho.'* 
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mailAri. 

Intboduotion — Origin and Traiiition or thk (’a«tb In- 
ternal STRUCTURE OP THK ('ASTK MaRKIAOE Cl’STOllR AND 
CEREMONIES — OaSTE ORGANIZATION- -KkI.IGION' Fi’NERAL 

Ceremonies— Dietarv op the casts. 


M atlaris. also known as HiTla-.Tanf!ams. an* a class 
of beggars, who call tlu'nis(;lveK a sub-divi.sion 
of the Balijas. They are found in the districts 
of Kolar. as also in the (^iddapah district. Kadur and 
Shimoga. They arc <‘ailed Kanchuviralu. and V’ira- 
bhatalu in other places. Perhaps they an* a sub- 
caste of the Rajamahendras. The name Mailuri is 
probably connected with Mailuri littyum in the 
Bellari J)istrict. 


iNTKonrc- 

TIOM. 


Visit nuverd liana was the king of Rujamaheiidra origin and 
which was formerly a kingdom-, containing the modern 
ilistricts of CJodavery and Kri.slina. This king became 
enamoured of a girl born in a Komati family at 
I’enukonda. Slu* was called Viswamma who was 
afterwards deified as Kanyakaparameswari. She 
became aware of the fact, and tried to escape from 
the danger. She made up lier mind to sacrifici* her 
life by being burned to death. Her castcmen then 
requested her to show them a way by which they 
could earn their livelihood. Slu*. directed them to 
go to the king who, out of regard for her, ordeK*d the 
Komatis to help the, {Ktor people. Thenceforth they 
were know'n as Mailaris wdio got tlui privilege of 
getting a rukn (I anna 8 pies) every year from each 
Komati family and 3 more rukus for every marriage. 

In return for this the Mailaris have to serve them by 
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wearing a peculiar dress called brazen liead 

representing their tutelary deity whom the Komatis 
worship on the third day of a marriage ceremony. 
The also included the head of Dakshapraja- 

pati, leglets {nndi), a brazen disk bell called Jangade 
on tlui left liand, and a sword on the right hand. 
These w«?r<; supposed to liave been worn by the deity 
when she mounted the funeral pyre. Hence the 
(isistemen w(jar them in memory of the incident. 
During the worship, they sing some songs in praise of 
her. ft is also said that 102 families out of 714 
asc-ended the fimeral pyre after her. Since then, 
the «‘ust<fmen beg only of the Komatis for help. 
Kven if the Mailfiri be rich, he must beg and serve the 
Komatis with kasdi. Kach Mailari family has a 
number of Komati families wliich cannot be encroach- 
exl upon by others. Kach Mailari keeps an account 
of the fees nwjeived, and it is examined by the donors 
before payment. 

The Mailaris tliemselves form an endogamous 

group, but the following are the exogiunous clans 

AiiiiiiMwly (plantnin.) ' Kindamanati. 

Knikopalli (Thosn wlw) havo I Muddari. 

drunk milk.) Nagindlavadlu. 

Jugantu. I Yanigalavandlu (elephant.) 

Marriage prohibitions in vogue among them are 
tlie same as thost‘. prevailing in other castes. The 
marriage cenunony takes place in the bride’s house. 
'Phe betrothal ceremony takes place as usual, when 
some c’lot hcs are presented to the girl by tlie boy’s 
parents, 'rhe pand<tl is put uj) with the milk post 
of Nirole branch. Among the preliminary ceremo- 
nies, the parents of the bride observe the one meal 
ponanc.e, and fill one new pot with rice, and place 
on it some jaggery, and twist cotton thread round 
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it in all directions, as also turmeric and vomiillion. 

Lights are waved and camphor burned. Then on a 
new hearth thev ])lace a new pot. and IhuI milk in it 
till it overflows. If it does profusely, the marrie<I 
couple will be happy. They then cull the t'lderly 
members of the caste aiul of the family, and honour 
them with betel leaves and arecanut as also with 
dal'shine (gift). The rest of the formalities are the 
same as in other (*orresponding castes. 

The oastemen form an organized so<-iety. They Ckm 
iiiweti KuUipedda (yajtnmit) whohas a /vd/v/r (servant) twm.*''** 
for helping to collect castemen. 1 le is ussi.st ed l>y 1 he 
elderly members in tin* council, and has juri.sdiclion 
over the following matters : to preshle on marriagt* 
occasions, to eiwpiirc into and s<>ttle soj-ial olTenc»>s 
such as e.ating forbi«hlcn fotnl, miscondui't of women 
and the like, 'rins delitn|uents have to hear the 
wln»le cost of the case. The yajammi has a casting 
voti\ The delimpients ani either lined or pul out 
of caste. The caste headman is respected on all 
occasions, and he receiv<‘s the first tfmbula and an 
additional one besides. 

The tMailuris are Saivus and worship the l^iva- Rbl.oion. 
liugnm known as th(‘ Mailuri lingnm. on a Monday 
in the month of Kdrtik (November December). 

They also adore the, minor gods such as (iunganuna, 
Mririanima, and emjdoy Brahman purnhiln. whenever 
neceasary. Their f/nniit are Berike Aradbyalu and 
the sxoamy of Avu ni matta. 

The .Mailuris bury the dead. The pollution is for rnsnuL 
twelve days. They ptwhirm no annual commemo- f’****"****- 
rative rite for their ancestors, but on a day in Maha- 
laya, presmits of rice, vegetables. <’lot,lii*8aiul dnhshina 
are made to Brahinaiis, and their castemen are fed. 
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They eat sheep, goats, fish and owls. They eat 
in the houses of Kdmat^, while Bedars, Madigas, 
and Okkaligas eat in their houses. They are said to 
belong to 18 phanas and the Komatis to 9 phanas. 
This entitles them to claim a superiority over the 
Kdmatis. 
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mAleru. 

M alerus arc* a uniquo connnunitiy oxistin;; in 
the Malnad taluks of the wcstoni division. 
Debrahinanizcd women of the siU'enlotal class 
and their progeny are attached by the name of 
Maleru to the Siva temples in the hilly taluks of the 
western division. Brahman women out<‘asted for 
conjugal infidelity and other communal offences 
become recruits to the ranks of Mrderu, the boundary 
line of thecast<‘ being crossed by eating the siU'ritieial 
rice cast in the Bali Pitam or altar of Siva temples. 
It is also sai<l that prurient women and termagant 
wives escape from lawful restraints by partaking 
of the afort*sjiid forbuiden hsHl, whennipon they 
become courU*sans. They, however, conform to the 
diet, religion and social <mstoms of the Brilhimins, 
and perform menial si*rvice in tenij)les, but do not 
dance. A furtlnsr dowiiwanl stej) constitutes the 
Mfile women into Gaudia. When the former co- 
habit with iion-Bruhmans, the issue degenenites 
into gaudas, wlio also an* attached to the Malnad 
temples in which th<;y perff»rni menial wrvice.” 
They are found in Tirt^halli and Mudigere Taluks. 
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MALERU. 

M alkru are a jungle tribe confined to the wild 
rc'gionH of the VVeHtern Malnail. In the caste 
gradation, they are said to rank below the 
1fale})aikas, but above the Holeyas and Mudigas. 
They ant a diminutive but muscular tribe with 
curly hair and <lolichiccphalic head. Their mother- 
tongue is Tulu. They are immigrants from South 
(>anam, and lead a life above that of primordial 
barbarism. They live in isolated huts, which are 
however provi<led with the usual entrance through 
which one has to crawl in, but also with half con- 
cealed hole in the rear, a kind of postern through 
whitdi the shy inmattm steal out into the jungle at 
the m<;n‘ suspicion of danger or on the approach of 
a stranger. They collect the wild jungle prodmu* 
such us cunlamoms for their custoiuaiy eniploy<>rs 
whos(! agrestic slaves they have virtually become. 
Their huts are shifted from phute to place usually 
in the most inaccessibh; and thickest parts of the 
wildemeas. They are said to be partial to toddy 
and arrack. It is also susjtecttHl that these savages 
smu^le across the frontier largti quantitic's of wild 
pepper and cardamoms from the ghat portions of 
the province. Their marriages customs are charac- 
terised by the utmost simplicity, and the part played 
therein by the astrologer is very edifying. They 
are pure aniinists. They bury the dead. They 
observe a curious obsequial custom. When anyone 
among them dies, somebody’s devil is creditetl with 
the mishap, and the iwtrologt^r is consulte<l to 
iuwertaiu its identity. The latter throws cowries or 
rice for divination and mentions the name of some 
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nei^boui as the owner of the devil thief. Thereon 
the spirit of the dead is redeemed by the heir or 
relative by means of a pig, fowl or other reward. 
The spirit is then released, and is thenceforwani 
domiciled in a jud, M'hich is supplied periiHlically 
with w'att'f and nourishment. They an* conlined 
to Thirthahalli and Mudigere. 
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TION. 


MALLAVA. 

Introduction — Internal structurr or the Caste— Mar- 
riage Customs. 

M allavas arc a caste of liingilyat faith. They are 
largely found in the distriid^s of Belgaum, 
Dharwar, and North Canara of tlie Bombay 
Presidency, as also in the district of South (>anara. 
They are mostly immigrants to Mysore, and are 
f<»und mostly in llassan, Kadur and »Shimuga. 

Tlie name Mallava is derived hv some from maliiad 
or hilly (‘(.'untry where they are said to have formerly 
resided. Hut Lingavats allege that they are a dirty 
people, because tliey do not adliere strictly to the 
rules of Lingayat religion. The Mallavas, on tlie 
other hand, style themselves Virasaiva Kshatriyas 
basing their claim to be twice-bom warriors on the 
position they formerly occupied at Sonda, Bilgi and 
Ikkeri whose (diiefs were of the Mallava caste. 
Buchanan describes how the ruling family at Keladi 
which afterwanls moved to Ikkeri and Bednur 
were originally the heads of five or six villages 
of Kelatli, and were of the Mallava caste. One of 
them, Bhadrakondi, entered the service of Krishna- 
raya of Vijayanagar, and assumed the title of 
Badasiva Naik. Evidence seems to show that the 
Mallavas were originally Jains, and were converted 
into Lingayatism in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries.* 


* Buchanui’s Hyson : Vol. Ill, pages 264—256. 
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‘ ‘ There are five endogamouK groups of the caate that ihtbbhal 
eat together, but do not interraarry. They are : — 


STBUOTURB 

orTBxCAsn 


Biindi Mallavas. Mu>kin Mallavus. 

Balaad Mallavas. Nir Mallavas. 

Koda^ Mallavas. 


“ Of these, Miiskiu Mallavas who take their name from 
the Canareso Musliuk. a cover or veil, are found in 
Mvsore. 'Fho name st'oms t»» liavo original o<l from 
the custom of their women covering their faces like 
Mu.salmaiis. Another custom peculiar to this divi- 
sion is that women must carry water on their waist 
and not on their hea<l. The violation of this rule is 
punished with excommunication. The Mr Mallavas 
(Oanarese wuu-water) are so named because they 
cover their water-pots with a cloth when bringing 
water from a well. The Bandi or (Jaiidi Santin 
Mallavas are the offspring of Mallava widows aixl 
women who have gone astray. The division thus 
corresponds to the Kadu or bastard divisions of other 
castes. Of these, divisions of the Mallava.s, the 
Miiskins are the s(»cial .superiors of the other two."* 
The Mallavas claim the five usual notras of the 
Lingayats, munely, Nandi. Skanda, V'in', Bringi, and 
Vrisha. but it is doubtful, whether the marriage is in 
any way affected by (jotraa s(» inuned. 'I’hey have 
certain exugamous divisions luuned after the Ood 
worshipjied by the section such as ; 

Basava. .Mailar. 

Gudda. Xandi. 

Gutti. To^arsi .M.-illa|)|Mi. 

lawar. VriHhadra. 

Of these, the (lutti .section is looked upon Jis inferior 

and marriage is not favoured with the members of 
this section. 


* R. K. Enthovan : Bomliay Triboh and OaifU«, Vul. II» pagm 374->376. 
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Mabbuoi 

Conom. 


They are similar to those of the LingSyats. 

Mallavas are non-PanchamaSali Lingayats entitled 
to the nshUivarffia rites. Their priests are Jangams, 
but Brahmans are also invited as priests. They 
worship Siva, Parvati, Oanapati, Basava as their 
guru or spiritual guide. Offerings of goats and fowls 
are made to Mari Amiaa through the medium of other 
persons. Bhutappa, lluliappa, Chawdi, Birappa 
Jebappa, are the powers they tliink, as protecting 
their farms. They are stones which are worshipped. 
Annually offerings of rice, plantains and of goats are 
made. 

Most of the Mallavas are land-holders, and fatels 
or village headmen. They own rice and sugarcane 
fields and betel-nut gardens. None of them work 
as day labourers. Some are traders. 
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medAr. 

Tntbodih'Tiox • Orioin* and Tradition ok tiik Cartk Tnter- 
NAI. STRrrTI'RK OK THE CasTK MaRRIAOK (’rSTOM.H AND 
(■ERKMONIES -POBERTV ( 'fSTOMR - WlOOW MaRRIAOK, 

AnPhTERY AND DIVORCE 1 ’ost-Xatal ckrkmonies-Inhkri- 

TAXCE AN'!) ADOFTION (’aSTK CONSTITUTION- RkLIOION-- 

Funeral (’bremoxirs - Oci'UPATioN Social Status- Diet- 
ary OF THE Caste -Conclusion. 


T hk McdarR are. a caste of men who make bamboo intkoim c 
articles, such as mats and baskets, and carry 
on tile same trade. Thev an* cldeflv found in 


the Shimojja, Kadur and Myson* districts. Their 
common name is Medara, of which 1 he literal meaning' 
cannot lx* ascertaineil. In the iMysore district, 
they are known as (lauri^as, and sometimes, they 
call themselves ilM\Ti-M(fkk(tlH (tJauri’s children) 
as distinj^uishoil from Bestas, who call themselves 
the children of (lan^a {(io,nisii‘-.Makkalit), (lan^aand 
(Jauri beinji poularly reuanled as rivals in the love of 
Siva. It is said tlmt they alnstain from eatinj? flesh 
durinu the .season of (lauri worship (bej'innin^ on 
the third day of the Bhrulra])ada(Aii{ju8t-S<'ptember). 
They also .say that tliey were orif<inally a sect of the 
Banajigas, and separatx'd from the. main body by 
reason of their profession. Some, claim to be des- 
cended from Vidura, well-known in the Mahabhdrata ; 
but the origin of this story is appanmtly nothing 
more than the similarity of that name, to the Kannada 
word Bidani, which signifies batulKios, the chief 
material witli which they work. Davarij^a or Kava- 
riga means a splitter (of bamboos) ; and this woirl 
apparently gave rise to the fancy of their being Oauri’s 
cMdien. 
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They have a story that they are descemled from a 
person wlio was created specially for making wiimow'S 
for I’arvati, the consort of Siva, having come out of the 
mouth of llasava (Siva’s bull), while he was chewing 
the cud after swallowing grains of iron. Siva turned 
the serpents on his body into bambwjs. The divine 
customer was so pleased with tlie man’s handiw'ork, 
that she rewarded him with basketfuls of precious 
stones. But the fwl <lid not know their value, and 
rail away fmm Ids good fortune. The gods got 
disgusted, and ordained that he should never gain 
mom than a pittance from his trade. 

Knfloffnmons (iron pa. ’I’he .Medars are divided into 
two lingui.stic <Iivisions: Kannada .Medars and Telugu 
.Medars. Besides thes(‘ divisions, tliev fall into the 
following groups : (I) (Javarigas foinni only in the 

Mvsom, district, (2) Palli Medars, ami (U) Bandikara 
Medars. These groups neither intenline. nor inter- 
marry. It is diflicult to account for the origin of thew 
gn)ups. They say that the division known as Bandi- 
kara is so called, because*, they usi* a cart on which 
they carry their go<l, whenever the latter has to be 
token in procession. 

The division (.avarigaru has two exogamous clans 
namely, Bclli-bda (silver division), and Ntlpnra-Knla 
(cobra <iivision). These clans appear to be toteniistic 
but are at present ign(»rant of their .significance. 
They vaguely say that the members of the Belli 
groiij) do not generally use silver toe-iings, but that 
prohibition is not genemlly observed. The Nilgarakula 
(lavarigas, in common with otlier people, con.sider 
cobras sacm<l, and do not kill them. 

Palli .Medars, who were probably immigrants from 
the Tamil coimtry, are said to have a large number 
of exogamous divisions, such as A’lu kula (Banyan 
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division), Sampip;p hda, Kare (a tliomy trt'p) kula, 
and Kuruba kula. with the usual prohibition as 
regards the objects denoted l)y thes<‘. names. 

The Bandikar Altnlars have four e.vogamous <livi- 
sions, grouped intt> two sets of two allied divisions, 
persons of each set being relate<l as brotht‘rs and 
sisters : — 

(1) (//) Xayakana Jiidu imd (/;) .Musakamii 

Bidu 

(2) (a) (laudana Bidu and (b) Battara or 

Batna Bidu 

These «livisions have not any totemist ic siguilic-ance. 
but seem to be based upon (heir re.sp(‘<-1ivc“ fiuu’tious 
in caste constitution ; tlius tin* Yujanmn of tin* 
caste belongs t^> tlie Nayaka clan : and (In* ne.\( 
man, named Buddliivanta. to tin* (laiida division. 

Medars have, other divisions which arc ncidier 
eudogamous nor ex(>garnous, c.//., people <if «»nc 
marriage-booth and of two booths ; and of gold arirrni 
(painted with iinuuni'iital <lrawings) and Silver 
ariveni (of plain arivetii |Mrts). 

I’olygamy isallowe*!, but is not generally prac(is(>d, Mabw*o» 
unless the first wif<* hafipens to In* barren. «)r sidTers 
from an incurabl<( disease. ( )n ac*count of the getn*ral 
poverty of the caste, the men are, as ai rule, saitisfhsl 
with one wife. .Vs regards mairriavge relations, |iersons 
belonging to the saime huh aire prohibited fnuu 
marrying cawh other, e,va*n (<* tin* ra'motest d»*gra*«* of 
relationship. A man may not marry the daiighta*r 
of his paternal uncle. But the alanighter <»f a paderiiad 
aunt or of a maiti^rnail uncle maiy ha* married. An 
elder sister’s daughter may b«! taken in marri.aga*. but 
nottlmtof a younger siarter. Two braat-hers maiy be 
married to two sisters, and two sisters may be taken 

13 
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in marriage by one man, cither simultaneously or 
at fliffercnt times. Polyandry is unknown. 

Hoys are married at fifteen years of age or u})wards. 
(firls may lie married either before or after puberty. 
It is not considered derogator}' if a woman remains 
unmarriwl all through her Ufe, provided her continence 
is not ([uestioned ; but, as in other castes, she may 
not tak(i part in marriage ceremonies. When a girl 
is married after [)uberty,she is treated to the ceremony 
of O.W//C, wluin she is seated on a waV’C in the even- 
ing in the company of married women, when she 
has her garments filled with cocoanuts, e.tc. The 
hinsband's father presents her with a cloth. When 
about to rise from the mmu\ the bridegrcjom is made 
to lift her u[) and carry her to a room and leave her 
then'. This is called aohhdU't. As usual, consum- 
mation is put olT for three months after the marriage. 

The offer of raarriskge comes from tlu' father of the 
hoy, who on an aii.spic.ious clay, proceeds to the girl’s 
house, with .some csistemen. The* vllyada msttra 
(betc'l-leaves cc'remonv) takes place* there, and the 
girl is pre.sc'nted ^^ith a new svvrv and a ravike. A 
or an im|)rovi.s(*d .sc*at is worshipped, and 
fufHSHfHtri is (li.stributed to all. In some parts of the 
State, this ceremony is treated as having a binding 
c'lTecd on both partic's ; and when this is done, if 
either party withdraws from Ihe cccntract, not only 
have thc'v to pay the other party’s exy)enst*s and a 
fine t<> tile <*astemen, but the girl is deprived of the 
privilege (»f the full marriage ceremonial subsecjuently. 
It is usual for the bridegn>om's party to pay a f>ortion 
of the bride-price on this day, and to give some jewels 
to the girl. 

The marriage ceremony ywoiier generally takes 
phicc* in tlu* boy’s hou.se, whitfier the other party 
repair on the evening of tlu* day previous to the 
Devaruta (God’s feast). On this day, two pandab 
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are put up, one before the bride’s house, JUid the 
other before tliat of tlie bridejiroom. Two sets of 
milk-posts, of either of/i (fiji) or kaUi tree, are brought 
and set up in the p(tndah, and two sets of ariwni 
pots an* installed in the liouses of the bride and the 
bridegroom. Each jiarty observe the Devaruta in 
their own house, to which their relatives are 
invited. 

Next day. the dhdre, Kankiina-iymi’ and tfdi-tyin^ 
ceremonies take ])lace in the usual onler, and the 
cou])le are made to eat hsid from the ssime dish in 
front of the ariroii |M»ts in the boy's house. In the 
evcniiifr. the couple are shown the star Arundhati. 
The tyin^ of the tdli forms the essential and binding 
portion of the ceremony. In the nijxht of the same 
day, or in some cases, <»n the followiiifi <lay. another 
dhdre, calle*! tuwln' /nm'ina tihdrr, takes ]>lace 
in tlu* (Hixifal put up in the brule's house. .All the 
ceremonials ob.served in themorniiif' sin* {fone throti^h 
a"ain, sind the jiiii is jjiven awsiy for tin* second tim<>, 
by the. msiternal uncle. At this <’c*n‘mony, no 
Brsilunan is recpiinsl ts) 1 m* pn*si*nt. 

Tile next cen*m<»ny is known as (fituH Alatra, and 
takes i)la<‘e on th<> dsiy following the dhiirv day. This 
day tiu* hride^nxim steals a bangle from the brids*. 
and a brass v<is.sel {(fimlt) from tlu* f8itlu*r-in-law’s 
house, and conireals himssdf in his houss's. Knm tlu* 
bride’s house, a proces.sion g<»es head<*d by tlu* bride 
herself. She, is made to search for her husband, an<l 
by mistaki*. finds out his brother, 'flu* latte.r is 
caught, his hands being tied up, and lu* is led to the 
marriage house dress(*d in a fantastic manner, garlands 
of cAstor berries b(*ing jmt on his nei'k. 'I’lu* mistake, 
is, however, fouiul out to the chagrin c)f all, ami the. 
supi>osed thief is set free with some presents, to 
compensate for the annoyance. The real thief, the 
bridegroom, is subsequently discovcreil, and is lerl 
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to his wife’s house, where he is propitiated, so as to 
beliave better in future. 

In 8om<5 parts of the Htate, this ceremony varies 
in tiu! billowing manner, 'rhe bride}{room pretends 
t(> be flissatisfied with his wife, and runs away intend- 
ing to marrv another. Then the bride jmd her 
brotiuir, or a man related to her as brotlier, dis^uis(>d 
as a woman, uo to the briflejiroom's house*. The 
feijmed bride <aj(d<*s tlie brielejiroom, and offers 
Iierself to become his wife, if he is not satisfietl with 
his other wife, and brin#^ him to the bride’s house, 
wher<! tin? mistake is found out. The bride Im)w.s to 
him an<l im|>lores his pardon. The father-in-law 
[iromisin^ ^oo<l presents, the l)ride^room consents 
to take his wife. They an* then made to sit tojiether, 
and are lM*sinean*d with turmeric. 

Tin*, next davy Nalffavadi taikes plaice. TJie couple 
und<*rfio tlu* naiil-pairin}' c(*r(*mony. aind after baithing 
jjo <iut in staite to fetoh earth from am ant-liill, for the 
watrship (»f the pandail-po.sts. Th<*n tin* pot-st*aircIunf' 
cen*mony, and the untyiiifr of htnk<nmx, take ph«*e. 
In the <*va*nia*', Hinthdsam-prtja is ob.s«*rved. amd the 
miik'po.st is n*m(ave<l aifter |>ourin<r .soma* milk on it, 
amd ai portion of t he pan(lal is pulh*d down. 

During? these daiys, Ma*dai's alonot kill amy animal, 
amd th«*ir dinn(*rs consist of purely v<*«jetable food, 
'rhe following daiy is devoteal to the a-asta* dinner, 
jjiva*u in honamr a>f the raairriaiya*. for which several 
sha*ep amal eoats aire killeal. amal all the rehitivcs are 
treaiteal tai a’aipiams libaitiams of Ihpuar. The bridc- 
pria*e vairu's from twelve to twenty-four rup<*a*s. A 
wialovver hais tta paiy sometima's alaaubla* tliis sum to 
^et a w’ifa*. It is .saiiai thait if a maiternal uncle marries 
the. eirl, the price is lowen*al, anal saima*tinies it is 
excuseal. But w'lu'n lie dales not marry her, lie 
has no ri<;ht to share in tlic tera obtained from 
others. 
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When a jrirl attains ])iil)ertv. she is eonsiderod 
impure for .si'.ven days, during whieli time she sits by 
herself in a shed of gn>en leaves, en*eted outsuh* the 
house. On tile seventh day, she i.*? admitted into the 
house after bathing ; but for tW first sixteen days 
she is not «'onsidered fully purified. If she has be«‘n 
already married, eousummation tak(>s place on the 
.sixteenth day. 

Widow marriage is allowe<l, and freely pra(‘tis(‘d. 
It is .said that a wonuui is not allowed to marry more 
tium twice, but the pra<‘lic«* varies in dilbui'iif places. 
The usual <h‘};r<‘es of prohibited n‘lationship are 
avoided in such marriages al.so, A willow may not 
marry her husband's brotlier. and. in some cases, 
notimly his near a^uat(>.s, but f he whole clan to w liich 
he belonpred, luis to be avoided. It is uenerally a 
widower or a married man that is |>ermitled to marry 
a widow ; but if a bachelor luis to be married fo a 
widow, because of their livinj! toyet her. before the 
union is sanctioneil by the caste, the man is marrii*d 
to an Kkka plant first.* This form of the marria;>e 
is called kttdih', or airutllh’, and is iierfoimed on any 
dav in the evenitij^ time, before the father's house. 
The ceremony ob.si‘rved is tlie ii.sual one. .Married 
women ilo not attend the ceremony, but they may 
join the dinner yiven on the occasion. 'I’Im* couple 
are .seati*d together on a kom/Htll. widows throw rice 
on tlu‘ir heads, and the husband ties a tali before the 
castemen. It is reported tliat. in the Shimoga 
District, after dinner the couple are sent aiway fnun 
tlieir village, and liave to spend that night in a 
neighbouring village. They return t he next morning 
and then may live together without any objection. 

• In 80iu«* pU<vH, SliiiiK^a for inntaiiff, n bachi*lor marrying a widow 
is not admitttsi all thf HfaMMal ijrivilf>?«*H of caHto, iinlfwi bf rijarri<*a 
again a virgin in tbe uaual manner. 


Puberty 
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The remarried widow does not suffer from any serious 
disabilities, and her issue may be married by those 
born of a regular marriage. 

The bride-price, or tera, for a widow is twelve 
rupees which properly belongs to the relatives of her 
previous husband ; but generally the latter do not 
condescen<l to accept it, and it is either a])propriated 
by the woman’s father or is spent in giving a feast 
to tile castcmcn. 

Divorce, is [)orniitted on account of tlie wife’s 
adultery, or the husband’s loss of caste, and some- 
times <»ii {w.c(uint of c<»ntinual disagreemeut, and the 
divor(i«‘d woman mjw marry again in tluj Kudike 
form. In cases of tile wife’s unfaithfulness with a 
man of the same caste, the paramour is made to pay 
the husband’s marriage-expenses and a fine to the 
castemen before he marries tlie woman, to render 
the issue legitimate and to retain his caste status 
unimpaired. .Vdultery witliin the caste may be 
condoned at tlie option c)f the husband, after the 
levying of a small fine from tlu* [lanunour, but if lie 
liappens to be a man of lower caste, the woman is 
out-casted, 

Medars do not ileilicale girls as Basavis. If a 
girl becomes pregnant before marriage by a man of 
tlie same caste, he will be compelled to marry her 
uiuler a modified form of marriage, in wliich some 
important ceremonies, such as the worsliip of the 
arivenis, are omitted. 

As in other castes, a woman is taken to her parent’s 
house for tlw first delivery, and on an auspicious day, 
in the seventh month, she is given a sumptuous 
dinner and ]m*sented with a Heere and a bodice cloth. 
On delivery, the. woman is considered imjmre for nine 
days, wiu*n she is confined to a room, the usual 
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precautions, such os placing; at the door old shoos 
and shoots of tvu Ankolo plant boin;; taken to j)r('vont 
tile inf(rt‘ss of evil spirits. 'Phe woman and the child 
are given a bath on tlu* ninth day, when the neigh- 
bours belonging to the same i-aste d<t her the honour 
of presiniting lier with turmeric and kuukumt, and 
bring a potful of hot water each f<ir her liatli. The 
husband gives the usual dinner to all the castemen. 
and in tlie evening an ohl cradle is worshipp(>d. iind 
tlu* child is put into it and rocked by an elderly 
matron. The <‘hild is given a inune. generally in 
consultation with a soothsayer. 'I'lie praetii'e of 
giving opprobrious names is coininon. Tiii‘y have no 
peculiar typical names. 

Tlu* tonsure c«*rni<»iiy takes place in the third year 
of the. chil<l, when tlu* ear-lolM*s an* also pi<*rce<l. 
This must be ol>s<*rved in the temple of their buiiily 
god, when all the relatives gather and presi*nt 
tiui child with some coins, the father of the child 
giving the usual caste dinn<*r. 

The .Medars follow the Hindu hvw of inheritance. 

Adoption is allowed and practis(*d. 'I'hey .say 
that even a .si.ster\s .s<»n may be adopted. 'I’he cere- 
mony is tlu* same as in other cu.stes of similar status, 
the natural parents getting some pre.sents. 

Medars are a well organi.sed community. Kach of 
the endogamous groups has u casti* constitution 
indejiendent of other divisions. They have katMiuwrs 
at important places, wlu*re they also havi* tlu* tf*mph*.s 
of tlieir tribal ileity. Tlu* head of the tribe is the 
ytyaman, or (fauda, wlu» Isdoiigs to the exogamous 
clan styleil Nayani Kaln. lie pn*si<les over the 
meetings to en({uin; into their c.ust(; disputes. He 
Ls assisted by anoth(*r man nameil Hiniga ( lauda, or 
Buddhivauta, who lielongs to the (fUtida or Hatta 
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division. Wlienever caste disputes arise, the matter 
iuis to be reported to this oKcial. wlio disj)oses of 
trivial cases himself. In serious cases, he submits 
the matter to fclic headman at a general assembly. 
At marriages and on otlier impr>rtant occasions, 
such as admitting a stranger into thi‘ cast<‘, he has to 
sigtiify his assent by marking tlie party's forehead 
with w'ftAw/i (holy ashes). These two offices are here- 
ditary. They Imve alsr) sometimes a kolkar, who is 
a])pointed on each occasion to act as convener of caste 
mee.tings. 'riu*s{‘ officials are given small ]>resents 
for tlieir H(*.rvice8. 

Mc'dars have no obj<*ction to take into their caste 
men and women Indonging to a recognised higher 
cast(?. 'Phe purificatory <*eremony obsc^rved is 
slightly branding the tongue of the novice with a 
bit <if g(»ld, or a margosa stick, after bathing and 
making him pass through seven slieds, which 
an^ set lini to as he leaves them. 'Phe kolkar 
of tile < 5 aste puts vihltuli to the novice’s forehead, 
and announces the fact of admission into the 
fraternity. 

'Pliev have a strong belief in omens and magic, and 
when they begin their day's work, they offer prayers 
to their cutting implement, and observe good and bad 
omens before they start for bamboos in the jungle, 

Tliere are both Saivas ami Vaishnavas among tlie 
Medars. They also pay respect to su<‘h minor gods 
and godd(>ss<'s as Muramma and other village deities. 
'Pile Saivas often embrace the order of Devaraguddas, 
and are initiated into it by a Rmlraksha-h-dd being 
tied round tin* neck of the person. Vaishnavas 
sometimes become Dilsaris, and liave Vaishnava 
symbols branded on their arms. 

'Pile tribal deity of the Medars is variously known 
as Durgtunma, Kukkavadadamma, Malalamma, and 
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ChaiKliunma. This ^oihh'ss luis toraplos <l<Mlicato(l 
t() lu*r in placos. in sniiit' of whicli Mojiar 

naen oiiiciato ais priests, IVriodical worsiiip of this 
fr<Ml(h‘ssisliehl. wlien invitations are sent round by the 
yajnmanx of the httU'manvK to all their eon.stitu.*ntH 
to asstnnhie on a partieular day. ('ontri hut ions 
towjinls the e.xpenses are levied. .Vlonfj with the 
iraajt** of the jr^slde.ss new hainboo.>< are k«*pt and 
worshippetl. It is .said that pe<»ple of no other easte 
are alhnved to tsike ]»ai1 in the celehnition. .\ 
nuinher of aniniels are .siieriiieed. On this day no 
one. not even a child, is yiven any fo»Ml till the puja 
is over. The hatuhoos are cut into small piei'es and 
distributed to all. who hav(> to use them for some 
article of wicker-work which they suhse(|uently 
make. The festival is clo.sed with a coinnioti dinner. 

On a <lay after tlm DTpavali, they repair to a jiinule 
and offer pujo to new-hainhoos (Hoxo-hnUifu pujv). 
On a cleaned spot, a stone is .set up. and thr<*e bundles 
of fine bamboos, fn'shly cut, are placeil beside it.. 
The pwj'drt, who shouhl have been fast in*;, olfers a 
slieep (►r a }i«»at. ajid they all feast, on tin* meat. In 
some f)laees, the prijdri then pnwlaims that ii<* one 
shall attend to t heir pr<if«*.ssioiuil work for tln*succee<l- 
ino three days. .\n\ tran.strressum of this injunction 
to take these holidays entails expulsion fnim <‘aste. 
On a subsequent day. the} uo with their implements 
to the jun^ht. and after t)n*akin*j a coc(»anut. and 
burning ineens<* near a bamlam bush, they cut tin* 
bamboos for their work. 'I'here is another deity 
called Oidada Muttaraya (tree .spirit), which they 
worship perio<lically, with the obje<'t of preventiiif' 
tigers and other wild animals from molesting them. 
They revere a female name<l Medara Mallamma, who 
is said to have been a very pnms woman during 
her life, and was consequently <leified after death. 
They worship rrag&raru also. 
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Furuai. Aledars generally bury the dead. Sometimes they 
CBBUiOHiBi!. (burying under a heap of stones), 

or cremation, when the deceased has met with an 
unnatural death, or was suffering from leprosy. The 
corpse is buried with the head tunuMl to tlie south. 
'l’lu^ <ild(!st son, or if there is no son, the nearest agnate, 
acts as the chief mourner. After dispo.sing of the 
body, all return home, to see a light kej)t on the spot 
where the deceased expired. The licadman of the 
caste ami other ndatives pay visits of condolence, 
and settle the order of the funeral rites to be jjer- 
forme<i. 

'I’he Desabhaga section invite the Satani j)ricst to 
worship the Chakra before the body is removed to 
the burial groiiml. They obs(‘rve their usual rites 
s<‘cretly in the. night. I’he others observe the third 
day and the ehiveuth day ceremonies. On the 
third day, they offer coobsl food on the grave, 
and wait there for the crows to wit it. If crows do not 
touch the food, they pn>mi.s(? the* decea8<*d that all 
his <lying reipiests, if any, will be scnipidously e<»m- 
plied with ; but if the crows still persist in not coming, 
they le.t in a c<»w to eat the fo(»d. On returning home 
aftiw bathing in a river, or a well, they receive tlrtha 
from a Jangama juiest, and Handara*from a (Jora- 
vayya, and then eat their hiod. 

On the e.leventh day, they repeat the same ceremonv 
and give a dinner to the castemen. after having the 
house purified by punijaha. Sometimes they give 
another tlinner to their caste men, either on the 
twentieth <lay, or some other day within the end of 
the first, month. This removes the pollution finally. 

'riie period of mourning, or mtaka, is twelve days, 
when they abstain from meat, milk, and sweets, and 
do not ust^ the ca.ste-mark on the forehead. They 

* Baiulara is Iht* turmeric, kunkuma and ritthuii used in worshipping 
tlie deity. 
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do not observe the srmUUm eeremoiiv, but on tin* 
Mahilluyu newmoon and Yutjadi days, and on the 
Ctauri feast, they worship an earthen pot tilled with 
water, in memory of all the de<‘eii.s(>d in t he family. 
They beli*‘v«‘ that persons dyin*' in a family are 
reborn in tin* sjinie fiimily, and that on this aceount. 
children shouhl be ^iv«‘n the names of the deceased 
ancestors. 


Mi'dars are eane-splitters and makers of baskets, 
mats, winnows, and other kinds of wicker work. Their 
work isalways in d(>mand, but is not lucrat i ve. They 
have adhered to their cast(‘ profe.ssion. and only a 
few of fli(‘m are agriculturist s.eith(‘r owning' lands or 
cultivatinji them on mra tenure. Some are <lay 
labourtTs. 

.Medars split the bamboo from the lop or the thin 
end. while the Korachas split it from the bottom. 
They do not know the n'jwwni. but do not. on any 
account, depart, from the prsicti<'e. The Korachas, 
imircover, do not have ai t rideiit mark on their knives. 

Medsirs have ai lladaunai^ai behm^inc to the lloleya 
caista*. who paivs tlwm pa^riaslical visits and fjads th<* 
citstomary f(‘es. But the Bandikar sa‘ction of tiu* 
.Medars hav<! a llaihunaifrat who beloiifts ta» the .Mealatr 
caista*. lie is styhsl I’anchauaa^u. auid is not allowed 
to practice thi*ir a-aista* |»rofa‘.ssion. 'I’hi* pra»oenit<ir 
of tlie PaiiK'liamai^a is saiid to have purloined ai batmboo 
from those belongin'! to ainother Bamdikar Medair. 
amd wais consequently thrown out of caste. He 
.sub.se(pia>ntly implor<*d tin* ma*rcy of his casleimui. 
who took pity on him and convert.e*| him into a 
iiad(‘ma]i;a, a^reoln;; to pay a hmm from each family 
for his raainienaiice. 

The .M(‘alars are a sttttled people, and atre found 
usually in towns, when; their labour is largely in 
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demand. In such places, they have a separate 
quarter for themselves, but are not prohibited from 
living with other castenien of the same status. 
'I'hnir rank in the social scale is about the same as 
that of Hedas, and they are not regarded as an impure 
<iaste, as the Huruds are in the Bombay Presidency. 
Th<! barber and the washoriiian give them their 
s(irvices, and the former also jiares their toe-nails 
when shaving. They draw water from the common 
village well. They do not enter the inner portions 
of a ttunple. They eat in the hoitses of Kurubas, 
(iollas and lipparas, and the only castemen who eat 
in their houses are Holevas and iVIadigas. It is stud 
that in some places Agasas also eat in their houses, 
but the practice is not uniform. 

1'hey i)eloug to the right-hand section (Kighteen- 
Phanas) and their pnifessional implement, namely, 
the bamboo-splitting knife, has engraved on it the 
bell and ladle, the insignia of the Kigbteen-Phanas, 
which is kept in the custody of the lloleva servant 
known as (!hulavudi. The latter is invited to be 
present on all important certunonies, such as deaths 
and marriages, and gets some fees. 


DiRTAKY tiK 
THR (lARTK. 


They are flesh-eaters, and eat sheep, goats and 
pigs, but eschew beef ami reptiles. They ar<‘ also 
intemperate drinkers, and indulge largely in liquor 
on festive occasions. 

There is nothing peculiar in the <lre88 of the Medars. 
Women wear the bixiice cloth and get tattooed, the 
designs being the ordinary ones. 

Medars generally do not employ Brahmans to 
(•ondiH't their cemmonies, but their own people 
oHi(‘iate for them. Saivas res|KX't Jangamas and 
Vaishnavas Siltanis, and get tirtha and prasdda 
after funerals and other ceremonies. 
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The Medars are a caste of workers in bamboo in comxvaioH. 
the Telitp;a, Canarcse, Oriva and Tamil (‘ountries. 

They make all kuul.s of baskets, sieves, mats, 
cradles, boxes and tatties. Jn former times, they 
made basket caps for st*|K»ys. They are both 
Vaishnavas and Sivas. They arc animists as well. 
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Introduction -Tnternat. Struoturk of the Caste 
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M oi’hTs in Mysore are a caste of leather-workers 
and painters. They are the immigrant 
Mahrattas who, it is said, came to Mysore 
with Kasim Khan, the General of Aurangzib. They 
claim descent from Rajputs living near Champaner 
and they are said to have been given their name, 
because one of them made a pair of stockings or 
moju out of a tiger’s skin ; but there is no proof in 
support of this tradition.* 

Endofiamous ffrtniivi.- Mochis have three endo- 
gamous grou])s of a territorial ty|)e. There is also 
another groufi namely Gluunas. They are also 
divided according to their occupations.f But the 
following exogamous clans in common with the 
Rajiiuts arc found amongst them. They are : 


Cohan. 

Makvaiia. 

Child asaiiia. 

Mam. 

Dabhi. 

Parniar. 

Gohil. 

Rathod. 

Jothva. 

Rolaiiki. 

Jhala. 

Vaghela. 


Marriage prohibitions are the same as those pre- 
vailing in other castes of the corres])onding status 

* Enthovan K. E : Bombay Tribes and Castes^ Vol. ITT, page 56. 
t E. Thurston : Casissand Tribes of SoiUhem India, Vol. V, page 82. 
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A man may take a second wife with the consent of 
the first, if the latter is barren. Divorce is allowed. 
Widow remarriage is also ])ermissible, and -in some 
places the widow marries the younger brother of 
the deceased husband. 

Moclii girls are married either as infants or after 
they come of age. At the betrothal ceremony, caste 
panchayalii are invited, and the marriage settlement 
is made in their presence and with their approval. 
Previous to marriage, the village goddess Sithala 
Devi (Smtill-pox demon) and their ])atron saint 
Hohidas are invoked to bless the couple. The 
wedding takes place under a booth at the bride’s 
house. Kanyaddn or the formal gift of the brid(‘ 
forms the essential ])ortion of the ceremony. The 
marriage of Telugu shoe-makers is an imitation of the 
ritual followed by other Telugu castes. 

Soon after delivery, the mother is subjected to a 
course of treatment during confinement. The baby 
is washed by the midwife. No ceremony is per- 
formed on the day of birth. On the niglit of the. 
si.Kth day, the goddess (fiiathi is adored, when the 
wall f)f the lying-in room is marked with red powder, 
and on a foot-stool is laid, besides, a reed pen and 
water jar, a sword or scimitar wrapped in cloth and 
set upright. Female relations worship these articles 
and the child is made to ])ecp at them. In some 
places, instead of the jar and sword, an earthen cake 
is placed on the roof of the house. Naming of the 
child takes place on the twelfth day. The woman 
after child-birth is under pollution for ten or 
fifteen days. When the ceremony of first fee/ling 
is performed, the child is fed with a few mouthfuls 
of coarse wheat mixed with sugar and butter, and 
some brass cups are distributed to friends and 
relations. 


riTSTOMfl 

CONNECTED 

WITH Deli- 
very AND 
Child-birth 
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The Mochis follow the Hindu law of inheritance. 
In partition, the eldest son gets an extra share of the 
])roperty. According to custom, a sister’s son, in 
the event of Ids becoming a son-in-law, is entitled 
to a share of the property of his father-in-law. 

The Mochis are mostly Saivas, but Vaishnavas 
are also found amongst them. Some also belong to 
the Lingayat faith. Special reverence is p.dd to 
their saintly ancestor, Rohidas, to whom offerings of 
sweetmeats, wine and goats are made on Sundays. 
On the Dasara day, goats arc offered to the imple- 
ments of their trade. Pochamraa and Hlllamma are 
appeased, when epidemics of cholera or small-pox 
break out. At the Dipuvali festival, females adore 
Gauramma, the goddess who presides over married 
life. Some employ Brahmans for ceremonial and 
religious purposes. They ordinarily worship Kali 
or Durga, and reverence Brahmans ; but they have 
their own rites, which belong to their aboriginal 
condition, which are still practised, in one locality 
only have they shown signs of amelioration and 
progress. “ In one of the districts of the Central 
Provinces, the Chumas have established a new creed 
and faith of their own, which has some resemblance 
to Christianity, and is spreading among the caste, 
accompanied by much social reformation. It 
rejects idolatory and Brabminism, and though its 
tenets are a pure and simple morality and theism, 
it ignores Christianity.” 

The dead are buried, married persons in a sitting 
posture with the face turned towards the north, and 
the tmmarricd in a lying posture with the head to 
the south. Women dying in child-birth or in preg- 
nancy are burned. In the case of agnates, mourn- 
ing is observed for ten days for adults, and three 
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days for children. On the third day after death, 
the chief mourner along with his relatives and 
friends goes to the burial ground to adore the remains 
of the dead person. Rice, curds, sweetmeats, flowers 
and roasted grain are offered, whereafter the chief 
mourner shaves his moustaches, and becomes cere- 
monially clean. On the Pitre Amamsya day, a 
feast is given to caste brethren in the name of the 
deceased. Fimeral feasts are held for three days 
on the eleventh, twelfth, and the thirteenth days. 

Mochis' chief employment as a leather worker is Oooupatiok. 
shoe-making. But now he is a man of various 
callings : working in leather, painting, electro- 
plating, enamelling, making tin, ^ver and gold foil. 

They make saddles, bridles, shields, scabards, Imnting 
whips and bags. Occasionally he works in factories 
in making leather belting. He buys leather from 
merchants, but never tans hides, nor cobbles shoes. 

Although Mochis belong to the very lowest caste 
of Mlechas or uutcastes among Hindoos, they are 
very useful members of the community at large in 
all parts of India. They make sandals, shoes, slip- 
pers, harness, and do leather work of all kinds. They 
are also tanners and curers of leather. Tn the latter 
capacity, they do not use tan-pits, but sew up the 
green skins of oxen or sheep, or goats, as a sack, 
which contains bark of the acacia, with some other 
astringent plants mixed with water ; after some days, 
the sl^ is opened, and dressed with lime till it is lit 
for use ; the leather thus made is soft and durable, 
but has a disagreeable smell. It is then dyed scarlet 
or crimson, and so made up into shoes. The Mochis 
use the last for native shoes, and their tools or im- 
plements are precisely the same, as well as their 
manners of stitching, as European workmen. In 
large cantonments and cities where the English live, 

14 
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many of them make shoes and boots after the English 
pattern very neatly and durably, the only objection 
to their work being the smell of the leather, which 
does not readily leave it. They also make excellent 
shooting gaiters, and in all departments of their 
craft, they are ingenious and exact in their work. 

There are two classes of leather workers, one the 
Mochis, the other Ohumas, who do rough work 
and are considered to be of a higher caste. They do 
not intermarry, though they are virtually the same. 
The Ohiunas, however, skin dead animals, which 
Mochis refuse to do; they execute rough work, 
such as plough gear and ropes of green hide, and they 
chiefly make sandals, which are sewn with thongs 
of green leather, instead of thread or dressed leather. 
Many of the native shoes are prettily embroidered 
with soft floss silk, and this department of the 
household business is executed by the women almost 
exclusively, who are very clever at it. It is part of 
the Ohuma’s vocation whenever public execution is 
necessary, to hang the criminal who is to suffer. 
Hempen rope is not employed ; but a much stronger 
and more effectual means, is a cord made of the 
sinews of cattle, which is plain, and with a noose 
at the end, it is at once adapted for the purpose. A 
rope 'S considered by the experienced a barbarous 
manner of execution, causing prolonged suffering, 
whereas by the other method death is almost in- 
stantaneous. 

SOGUL 

Status. 


In point of social standing, the Mochis occupy a 
very low position in the Hindu caste system. No 
caste except the Madiga will eat food cooked by them, 
while they themselves eat the food of any Hindu 
caste, except the Jingar, Hajam and Dhobi. Their 
touch is held to be unclean, and hence they are 
obliged to live outside the villages. Although the 
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village barber and washerman render service to them, 
both have afterwards to undergo ablution owing to 
the defilement caused by Mochi’s work. 

The Mochis eat fowl, pork, fish, mutton, even the 
flesh of animals dying natural death, and indulge 
freely in strong drinks. 

Mochis and Ghumas eat animal food of all kinds 
excepting beef, though it is alleged of the latter 
that cattle which have died natural deaths are not 
altogether neglected. All drink spirituous liquors 
and fermented palm juice, sometimes to excess, and 
they smoke tobacco and hemp leaves. They are. 
for the most part, a very unthrifty people, spending 
what they earn in riotous intoxication or in caste 
feasts, which are of frequent occurrence in conse- 
quence of caste quarrels. 

They sometimes cultivate land to a small extent, 
but their work forms their ordinary support. In 
some localities, they are accused of organized crimes, 
especially dacoity ; but, for the most part, they are 
a quiet, inoffensive class, profoimdly ignorant, and 
superstitious. 

Mochavaru or Mochis were originally Kajputs. 
They are said to be a mixed breed from which they 
have come. They claim to be Kshatriyas. They are 
workers in leather. Their priests are Bairagis. They 
have chiefs who determine matters relating to caste ; 
but their office is not hereditary. They are elected 
by an assembly of their castemen. 


Food. 


CONOLOrSION. 


14 * 
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T he Modaliyars are an agricultural caste of the 
Tamil districts of the Madras Presidency, from 
which they have immigrated into the Mysore 
State. Mysore Census report of 1912 gives their 
number as 17,912. About a third of them are found 
in the Civil and Military Station of Bangalore, and 
the rest in the districts of Bangalore, Kolar, and 
other parts of the province. They are said to be a 
section of the Vellalas. 

The word Modaliyar comes from nwdul meaning 
first and ar signifying plough, hence the first plough- 
ers or agriculturists. But the probable derivation 
is that the word is the plural of tnodali (a wealthy 
man), modal in Tamil meaning wealth. Modali is 
an honorofic title, like sreshti, chetti, given to 
wealthy and influential traders and contractors, while 
the less affluent men and agriculturists call them- 
selves Keddy, Reddiar, and Konar, and are largely 
found in the district of North Arcot. They class 
themselves among the VaiSyas which is resented by 
other castemen. 

A certain Chola king was ruling his kingdom south 
of the Cauvery river. To the north of the river 
was the DandakSranya forest which was inhabited 
by a wild tribe known as Kurumbas. Once upon a 
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time the king went for hunting in the forest, and was 
separated from his followers. Wandering alone, 
he met a nymph, Nagalambika, with whom he fell 
in love. She yielded to his wishes only after citing 
the earth, the sky, and a tonda tree as witnesses, 
and securing from him a promise that he would 
place her son on his throne. Leaving her there, be 
returned to his kingdom, and forgot all about the 
incident. After some time, he retired placing 
his son on the throne. Meanwhile a son was bom 
to him, who grew up into a boy, when he was taught 
by the sages of the forest everything in the Sastras 
and the arts. When he became a strong man, his 
mother told him all about his birth. Fully 
equipped with bows and arrows, he went and stood 
before the king who did not recognise him until 
the witnesses were told. The king who became very 
much perplexed was unwilling to disturb his ruling 
son, found a solution to satisfy the prince. The 
young prince was directed to subdue the Kununbas 
and take possession of their country, and found a 
kingdom in the Dandaka forest. He did so, and 
called his kingdom, Tondalam, in memory of G'ouda 
which was the cause of his recognition. He was 
thereafter called Adondai Chakra varti. His kingdom 
extended over the districts of North and South Arcot 
as also Ohingalpet. He made Gonjivaram his capital. 
He invited the Tuluva people from Oanara. These 
are the forefathers of the Modaliyars of the districts 
above mentioned as also of those of the Mysore 
State. Madma District Manual fixes the date to 
the seventh century A. D. Since that period Con- 
jivaram has been the head-quarters for their caste 
organization. They were subsequently divided into 
twenty-four kuUanis and seventy nadm. 

The Vellalas of the Chola country, the modem 
districts of Tanjore and Trichinopoly, as also those 
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of Madura and Tumavelly call themselves Pillays, 
and those in Coimbatore and Salem districts as 
Kavundans, corresponding to the Gaudas of Mysore. 
Of these, the Thondamandalam section alone is said 
to be free from admixture in conformity with their 
caste organization at Conjivaram. They therefore 
call themselves pure Modauyars. 

Strictly speaking, there are no endogamous groups 
among the Modaliyars. They speak Tamil and are 
literate. 

Among the Modaliyars marriages are both infant 
and adult, and are arranged between the parents 
of the boy and the girl along with the elderly 
members of the parties. A young man may marry 
the daughter of his maternal uncle or paternal 
aunt if available. Betrothal may take place a few 
days or months or even just along with the 
marriage. The marriage ceremony lasts for five 
days, and is almost identical with that of the 
Brahmans. The details connected with the festivi- 
ties arc given below. On the first day, the installation 
of the posts for the pandal is done by five married 
women. On this occasion, friends and relatives 
assemble and are treated with yanm^Hiri ; on the 
second day, the family deity is worshipped. On 
the evening of the same day, the bridegroom is 
brought in procession to the house of the bride. 
On the third day, the chief wedding ceremonies take 
place, and they consist of (1) oil-bath, (2) sanctifying, 
(3) bringing of earthen pots by married women, (4) 
illumination of the sacred lamp, (5) wearing of X;an- 
hmas, (6) burning of the sacred fire, (7) treading on 
stone, (8) kmyadm or the gift of the maiden, (9) 
tali-tying, (10) blessing with rice, and lastly, alms and 
money g^ to BrShmans. 
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Fire offerings take place on same nigkt and on the 
following day and night. On the fifth day, the 
untying of kankcauM and twgmali take place. The 
other formalities are the same as those in other 
corresponding castes. Consiunmation takes place on 
the third month after marriage, for it is believed 
that the birth of a child is inauspicious during the 
same year. The girl generally resides with her 
parents till the consummation is over. 

Polygamy is resorted to only when the first wife is 
barren, or suffering from any incurable disease 
or becomes unable to manage the family affairs. 

Customs connected with puberty, pregnancy anti 
child-birth as also post-natal ceremonies are the 
same as in other similar castes. It is said that 
Brahmans are invited to preside t>ver all their 
ceremonies. 


They follow the Hindu law of mhentance and Imbshit- 
adoption. adoftiox. 

The Modaliyars have their regular caste councils, msTx 
presided over by the headman and the elderly 
members, who generally assemble whenever any 
caste dispute or similar incidents take place. They 
enquire into the matter, and punish the delinquents 
with fine or excommunication. 


Among the Modaliyars, there are Saivas as well Kblioiox. 
as Vaishnvas. Among the latter, some grown-up men 
receive u'padMswrn- and enter dlksha, lead a pious 
life, and live on vegetable diet. They also receive 
mudrdrddkanam (branding on the upper arm with 
the figure of a conch and disc). They are not quite 
AHravaishnavas, and go to worship the images of the 
Siva temples also. 
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The dead bodies aie generally burned, but in some 
cases burial also takes place. The latter generally 
takes place or depends upon his wishes and religious 
views. If the life led by the deceased person was 
a Siva, his body would be buried in a sitting posture 
with camphor, salt and ashes. But if he is a Yaish- 
nava, he is cremated. Death pollution lasts for sixteen 
days, sometimes it varies from eleven to twenty-two 
days in the case of adults, and three to five days 
for a child or distant relative. During the days of 
mourning, animal food is a taboo. Sraddhis are 
performed for the spirit of the departed with the 
aid of BrShman purohUs to whom rations with 
dakshina are given. The castemen are fed in memory 
of the deceased. Brahmans do not lose their caste 
status by officiating as priests in the houses of the 
Modaliyars. 

Many are rich contractors, traders, brokers and 
agents to firms. Some have taken to legal and 
medical practices. Their number in the Govern- 
ment service is increasing. There is among them 
a tendency to give up agriculture, which gives only 
small profit. They earn well and live well. 

Many are vegetarians though there is no objection 
to meat-eating. Many again resort to animal food. 

Tu dressand ornaments, the well-to-do Mudaliars are 
like other high caste Hindus. Pagu is used as head- 
dress by orthodox and old men, and by bride- 
grooms on marriage occasions. Both men and women 
use amulets to be free from demoniacal attacks. 
The tattooing of women which was once very com- 
mon is now getting out of fashion. 
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T he Mondarus form a small caste, low in the imtboouc- 
social scale, which has been erroneously in- 
eluded under Jogis in the Census Reports. 

It is therefore not possible to give any estimate 
of their number. The caste is said to have sprung 
from a couple belonging to the Mandala sub-division 
of the Beda caste, who married each other in 
ignorance of their belonging to the same exogamous 
group, and were therefore jmt out of caste. Even 
now a beggar of the Mondaru caste never enters 
the houses of Bed as, and is not allowed to beg from 
the people of the Mandala group. 

The caste is generally known as Mondaru, and 
sometimes Banda in Tclugu. The terms have come 
to denote obstinacy coupled with a lack of sliame, 
but it is not easy to say whether the caste acquired 
the name on account of their character or whether 
the word gets its meaning as being the name of such 
a caste. They have no special caste titles added 
to their names, but they claim to belong to the Setti 
j^ana, that is, the right-hand group of castes. They 
seem to be Telugu be^ars, and speak Telugu gene- 
rally. They also know the language of the country 
they live in. They have a dialect which resembles 
that of the Dombars. In their dialect, they style 
a man of their caste Makaiigadu. 
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Endogamous groups . — ^The caste was originally 
one, but has recently become divided into five 
endogamous groups, Uru Mondaru, Banda or Kakalu 
Mondaru, Sikhandi Mondaru, and Kasturi Mondaru. 
Cru Mondaru live in villages, and are a little more 
advanced than the others. The second lead a 
wandering life, and bear the name derived from the 
fact that they eat crow’s flesh. Sikhandi Mondaru 
are those who lie down in the streets for begging, 
covering the entire face with fllth and mud to attract 
the attention of the passers-by. They are perhaps so 
styled (Sikhandi means a hermaphrodite) as the men 
often appear covered in a woman’s cloth. Kasturi 
means musk, and the term is applied ironically to 
this class, as they smear themselves with ordure 
and bring it with them in a gourd while begging, 
to compel persons to dismiss them soon with a1^. 

They have exogamous groups of which some are 
the following : — 


Gavaraddi. Sake. 

Eamadula. Salla. 

Maddibutla. Telia Mekala. 

Mailuru. 


Habkuoi Mondaru observe the same prohibited degrees of 
consanguinity as the other Hindus. A man may 
marry his elder sister’s daughter, or the daughter of 
his maternal uncle or paternal aunt. Two sisters 
may be married either by one man or two brothers. 
A man may marry more than one wife, but poly- 
andry is not common. Marriages are generally 
adult, but infant marriages are also allowed. 
Negotiations formarriage are commenced by the boy’s 
family. If the girl’s family consents to the match, 
the boy’s party take betel leaves and nuts and four 
rupees in money to the girl’s house for the ceremony 
of “ Spreading the blanket.” The girl’s father is 
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paid four rupees, and a caste dinner is given. Four 
or five days before the day fixed for the marriage, 
the boy and his party go to the girl’s house, and 
there settle with the girl’s father as to the number of 
invitations to be issued for the marriage, and other 
important matters. On the morning of the wedding 
day, the pair are bathed and presented with new 
cloths. In the evening, a spot is cleaned with cow- 
dung, and water, and a blanket is spread. The boy 
and the girl are seated there, facing each other with 
kanka^as of turmeric-root tied to their wrists. 
Two arive^i pots, filled with rice and dhal, and covered 
with lids, are brought by married women, and 
placed one near the bridegroom and the other near 
the bride. The boy and the girl are besmeared 
with turmeric paste, and all the married women 
individually present the girl with rice and other 
articles placed in her garment. Then the couple 
rise, with the fringes of their garments knotted to- 
gether, and are both taken round the arive^i pots 
three times. A man of the Sake section imites 
the knot, and then the boy and the girl go into their 
huts. Then a dinner is given to the castemeu. 

Next day, in the evening, the girl puts on a white 
sari. The bridegroom and the bride are' seated 
on a Kambli, between the ariveni pots. All the 
people assembled throw some rice on their heads. 
The couple then rise, and stand facing each other. 
The boy takes the tali in his hands, and placing his 
left foot on the right foot of the girl, ties it to her 
neck. This finishes the marriage ceremony. Then 
all the assembled married pairs present, pour sase 
over the couple. Next day the father of the girl 
gives a dinner to all ; and if the girl has already 
attained puberty, consummation also takes place. 
The Mondaru who have settled in villages observe 
the ceremonies more elaborately, and put up a 
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pandal and pour dhare. The ceiemonies are con- 
tinued for five days, and either a Jangam or a 
Brahman is also invited, to conduct the proceedings. 
The amount of tera varies between six and sixteen 
rupees. As regards the cost of marriage, the 
expenses of the first two days are to be paid by the 
boy’s family, and those of the third day by the girl’s. 

When a girl attains puberty, she is considered 
impure for five days, and sits by herself in a shed of 
green leaves. Before putting up the shed, a co- 
coanut is broken on the spot selected, and the 
maternal uncle, or, in his absence, a man who is 
in marriageable relation to the girl is bathed, and 
the shed is pulled down and burnt by the uncle. 
On the day the girl bathes, her relatives present her 
with dry cocoanut, jaggery and fried grain. 

Widow marriage is permitted, and freely prac- 
tised. They avoid the same prohibited degrees of 
relationship for such marriages as for the regular 
ones. A widow is not permitted to marry her 
deceased husband’s brother. A fine of six rupees 
is paid to the caste, and the tera, which is half the 
amount required for a virgin marriage, is paid to 
the relations of the woman’s deceased husband. 
A bachelor may marry a widow, and disparity of 
age is no bar. The ceremony is held in the evening, 
and no auspicious day is necessary. In the pre- 
sence of the caste people, the husband presents a 
cloth to the woman, which die w'ears, and ties the 
tali, and it is said that married women may not 
only be present when the ceremony takes place, 
but actually assist it. 

Moudaru morab are rather lax, and a separation 
may take place on very trivial grounds and at short 
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notice. The party at fault may freely marry again, 
provided the expenses of the previous marriage are 
reimbursed, and a fine paid to the caste. A woman 
suspected of adultery may have her fault condoned 
by either corporal punishment inflicted by the hus- 
band, or, in very serious cases, of pajonent of fine 
by the husband to the caste. 

On the birth of a child, a woman is kept in a sepa- Bbth 
rate hut, and is unclean fcr three days. Their own 
midwife attends at the delivery, and remains with 
the woman all the three days. A crow-catching 
net is hung at the door of the hut, to ward off evil 
spirits. The navel cord, with the afterbirth, is put 
into an earthen vessel and placed near the woman, 
after smoking it with incense. On the third day 
the midwife offers p^a to it, burning incense and 
breaking a cocoanut, and buries it in a hole dug 
in front of the hut. The child is then bathed over 
this hole, along with the mother. A dinner is given 
to the castemen, and the child is named. When 
the child is a month old, white glass beads are tied 
to its neck, and when it is five or seven years old, 
the tonsure ceremony is performed for both sexes 
before the temple of their god. 

The caste is divided into several groups, each of Casts 
which has the right to collect alms within a parti- 
cular area. If any of them trespass into another’s 
tract against his will, they will be punished with a 
fine by the caste panchayal. Each of these groups 
has a headman called Gudigadu. They have no 
caste servant, but whenever any meeting of the caste 
is called together, the man at whose instance it is 
convened has to collect the people. They meet 
periodically, to decide the more important 
disputes. . 
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Rabwioir. The Mondarus worship all the Hindu gods, but their 

favourite deities are Maramma, Kollapuramma, Sun- 
kalamma and other mmor goddesses. Once a year, 
on a Tuesday or a Friday, they set up a stone in the 
names of these goddesses at the foot of a margosa 
tree, and sacrifice a pig, which they cook and eat 
on the spot. Grurumurti is another god they worship, 
to whom they offer fwa on the eleventh day of the 
bright fortnight of AsMdha (July-August) month. 
They believe in the existence of devils, and say 
that ))ersons who die an unnatural death become 
devils, and always hover on large trees and at the 
meeting of three paths. The spirit of a man always 
catches a woman and that of a woman catches a 
man. They resort in this connection to exorcism, 
with the help of an exorcisor. 

FninBAi. The Mondarus dispose of dead bodies by burial. The 

OmntoMiBB. ig rolled up in a new cloth, and carried by hand 

to the burial ground, there it is stripped naked and 
interred in the grave. The party wash their hands 
and feet, and repair to a toddy shop, where they all 
drink and have a few drops of the liquid sprinkled 
on their heads, as a mark of purification. Thence 
they all return to the hut of the deceased, and look 
at a lamp kept alight on the spot where he breathed 
his last. On the third day, or ckinna dinam, 
they cook together all such articles of food as the 
deceased was fond of, including crow’s flesh, and 
place it on the grave, on a plantain leaf.\ On the 
eleventh day, the spot on which the decased died is 
cleaned. Food is cooked there in a new earthen 
vessel, and an yede offered before a lamp-stand 
after puja has been performed by a DSsayya. Each 
of the deceased’s relatives puts a little incense on 
the fire kept near the stand, and prays to the ghost 
of the deceased for his welfare. They do not 
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perfonn srdddhas, but on the Mahalaya Amavasya 
all bathe, and placing new ololhe.s near a kalaia, put 
incense and ofEer cocoanuts in the names of all the 
deceased ancestors. 

Theyarebeggarsbyprofession.but some have settled OoourATW)!i. 
down to agriculture. Even for the latter, they have 
to go out begging at least once a year. They wander 
about singing, or rather warbling, for they utter, 
inarticulate sounds, and if money or grain be not 
given to them, they sit obstinately in front of hou.ses, 
and compel the owners by various practices to comjjly 
with their demand. They go about on their begging 
excursion almost naked, and are distinguished by 
iron bangles worn on their forearms, a band of 
twisted rags on their right upperarm,andaband of 
human hair round their left wrist. Their object 
is evidently to make themselves as disgusting in 
appearance as possible, and they add to their {tersonal 
charms by cutting themselves with a blunt knife, 
so as to draw blood with which they smear their 
limbs. They also vomit forcibly, or spit out gruel, 
which they carry in a gourd for the puri)ose. As 
they approach a house, they announce their presence 
by making a peculiar whirling gutteral sound ajid 
belching as if ready to vomit. They beg from all 
castes, including Madigas, but when they go to the 
houses of Bedars, Akkasalcsand their castomcn living 
in villages, they must receive only what is voluntarily 
given, and should not resort to annoyance for en- 
forcing compliance. They follow the ordinary 
Hindu Law of inheirtance. 

Mondaru occupy a low place in the social scale. Sooui 
They are regarded as unclean people, and are not 
generally touched even by non-Brahmans. They 
are a wandering class, and live in huts pitched * 
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outMirlc villa^RH, or under trees or in deserted temples, 
or m'inlapftft. They are, however, allowed to use the 
common well of the village. The barber shaves them, 
but does not pare their nails, ami the washerman 
does not touch the cloth worn by a woman during 
her monthly sickness. Those of them who have 
succeeded in attaining a better f>r>sition in life than 
their confreres have settled <lown in villages, and 
are treati'd socially somewhat like Bedars. They 
admit outsiders into their caste. 

The Mondurus eat the flesh of goats, sheep, fowls, 
pigs, and also crows, and drink to(ldy and other 
ciiunlry ami foreign lupior. They «lo not eat beef, 
<*r the flesh of monkeys, kites, vtdtu res. snakes or 
the leavings of other people. No other ••astes, not 
even .Madigas, eat in tludr houses. 

When they an^ not begging, they put on the 
ordinary <lre.ss. Men grow their hair long ami 
matted, which they arrange in a conical shape when 
begging. 


'Phe Mondarus am another small caste of l>eggars 
rather low in socdal status. They are still beggars 
by profession ; but sf>me have miw settled into 
agrictdturc. They admit outsiders into their caste. 
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MORASU OKKALU. 


ISTROrn’CTIOS ORICIN \NH Tl!\lillln\ «*r THF (’astk 
I.VTKRNAI, STRn-TI'RK OK TIIK (*\STK MaRKHCK ( TSTOMS 
AND CKRKVOMKS I'riiKRfV ( ’t-STuMN WlIKIW M\RKIAiiF 
|)lVOB<’K I*«1 ST-XaTAI, CKRKMONIFS ImIFKIIAM I-. AND 
.\nit|’TION TasTK CuNSTI'iniON ItKI.K.ION FfNFKAI, 
(’KRKMDSIK.n <)f< I'FA'IIuX AcKICI 1.11'HK ■ I'KRIODS OF 

r\ix <’koi’ diskasfs -Aohk ri.n'RAi. Ckukmoniks Catii.k 
tilSKARKS AXI* TkKKTMKVT S«MIAI, SrATFS |)lKT»RY OF 
THB J'astk < ‘OXCI.r.'SlOS. 

O KKAi.icA is a ^<‘nori<' lonn. a])|>1iiMl to a iiuiiiImt of 
<*ast(‘H, liosi* main oocupation is af;ri<Milturi‘. 
Tliov an* (list in<:ui.sli«*«l hy difToroiit namos in 
<nfT<*r«*nt parts of tin* Stato. Tin* |{i*«l«lis. or 1 In* 'r»*ln^'n 
Okkaliuas. an* foiiinl in parts of tin* Kolar. 'rninkur 
and (dtitaldru^ <listricts, tin* .Morasn <tkkalio»!<. 
in parts <»f tin* Kolar and Hanuakin* dist riots, 
tin* (faiinadikars in tin* Mys«in* and llassan and parts 
of Hanoaloro districts .ami tin* Naniadliari ttkksilii 
in tin* SliiinooH and Kadnr districts. Intcnspcrscd 
with these are other Okkali^as, «-alled Knnchii;HH, 
or Kunchatioas, llallikaras. Sadas. Ilain Okkaln, 
and other snh-diviaioiis formerly formmu (me homo- 
jieneous caste, which from various <’auses fell into 
»liffi*n*nt groups. Many of the.se divisions have 
t)C<’ome Lin}!ayat.s, and their atliiiity with the main 
^roup is .still recojrni.si**! by the pra<'ti<*i* of their 
intermarrying with iion-I.inoayat families. It is 
now hecondn}! rare. 

Though .Monuiti Okkaius form a.uroii|tof the main 
caste, yet they are amoii^ themw'lves a homo){eneouH 
coinmunitv, not only restricting marital relations 

15 
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within itself, but also containing a few groups 
whici) are endoganious. They are most commonly 
called Morasu Okkalu, and less frequently Ilosa- 
devura Okkalu. The common honorific suffixes to 
their names are Oauda in Kanaresc and Reddi in 
Teliigu. 

The meaning of the term Morasu is not clear. 
Some SJiy that it is the name of the language wliich 
they speak, that is, Oanarese ; but this name is not 
traceable in usiige for the Oanarese language. Others 
say that it means weavers of mats and baskets. This 
meaning cannot be a correct one, as Morasus are 
nowhen*, known as having been basket or mat makers. 
The third and most probable meaning is that they 
ani so calle<l because they formerly inhabited a 
country known by the luune of Morasunad. Similar 
divisions are found in other castes as well. There 
is said to be a division of SrTvaishnava Brahmans, 
c,alle<l Morasunad. The term Okkalu, meaning ‘ a 
family,’ is de.rived from the Oanarese root Okku, 
wiiicii means to tlm>sh. It means especially a 
family residing on a cultivating farm ; and Okka- 
liga means “ a man of such a family ”, and the term 
is applied to all those whose profession is agriculture. 
Some of the jieople of the Okkalu caste say that the 
tenn is the shortened form of Okkalu Makkaju, 
that is, the children of the spilt milk, and that they 
were bora out of milk sj)ilt by Parvati ; but this 
fanciful derivation owes its origin to the usual 
motive of finding a divine ])cdigree for the caste. 
Ilosiulcvara Okkalu arc so called because of the 
custom of worshipping llosadevaru, i.e., the new 
deity, (laiida, also spelt Gavuda, is derived from 
(java, or gruma, and denotes the chief officer of a 
village. This term, with its Tamil equivalent 
kaundan, is used as a title of honour among the 
peasants. Some derive the term from gadikara, 
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that is, the head of a country within a defined boun- 
dary, or the protector of a boundary. 

Reddi is said to be derived from Rattas, a ruling 
race of the olden times. The term is [)roperly ap- 
plicable to the Telugu cultivating caste. 

The Morasu Okkalus speak ))oth Oanarese and 
Telugu, the sections known a.s Heddi and I'alyada- 
sime s]>eaking Telugu, and the. rest (’anan'se. 

The Morasu Okkalu are an indigenous caste ami are 
practically confin«*d to the. Eastern part of the State 
and the adjoining British Territory. They a«linit 
that they belong to the fourth caste, agriculture 
being their original as well as their present occupa- 
tion. They are said to have emigrated from the. 
country, near Kanchi (('onjeveram), which is appar- 
ently the tract known as Morasuna<l, and the causi*. 
of the exodus is given in the. following story. 

The Palyegar, or ])etty ruler of the. country, who 
ha])pened to be » man of the Yakila caste, wished 
to marry a girl from a higher caste, and sent his man 
to select a bride from anomg the Morasu Okkaligas. 
Going to the chief place of these men, the IMlyegar’s 
agent was struck with the extraordinary beauty 
of a girl whose hair was so luxuriant that she used 
it as a rope to load a calf with which she. was playing. 
The parents and the chiefs of the caste, were unwilling 
to enter into the degrading alliance, but were not 
at the same time reluctant to incur the dis])leasurc 
of a strong chief. They dismissed the emissaiy^ with 
a temporising message. All ])reparations were, made 
as if for marriage, and the day was even fixed, and 
a marriage-pavilion erected. But they had secretly 
packed all their valuables, and had made, themselves 
ready to flee from his district during the night. 
Professing to act according to an old custom, they 
put all the bride’s presents sent by the Palyegar 
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on a (log, which they tied up to the milk-post of the 
}>avjlion, and deserted their ancestral homes in a 
body, carrying with them the image of their god 
Bhairava in a cart. Unfortunately, the river that 
separated them from another territory was then in 
full flood. The river god, liowever, heard their 
prayers, and allowed them a dry passage as at the 
Kxodus of the Israelites. They were aftervv'ards 
followed up by the 1‘alycgar and his followers, who, 
having learnt of the trick that had been practised 
against them, rushed somewhat too late in pursuit. 
Thus seven clans under their seven (iaudas or leaders 
first came to K(dar and settled there, and gradually 
spread themselves all round. One of these clans, 
under their headman BhaireOauda. settled in Avati 
about the close of the l.'ith century. Near this 
village was a small hamlet called Devana-Doddi {i.e., 
the cattle pen of Deva). Malla Bhaire flauda per- 
suaded to immortalise liis memory by constnicting 
a fort to be named after him. The fort of Devana- 
halli thus built, together with the surroimding 
country, remained in the family of the foimder till 
1 749, when, after a gallant struggle, it passed to the 
possession of Nanjaraja, the Mysore Commander, an 
occasion rendered memorable as bringing Hyder 
Ali first into notice. 

After building the fort of Devanhalli and entrusting 
its affairs to his younger brother Sanna Bhaire 
Cauda, the ambitious Malla Bhaire Cauda undertook 
further conquests. The first was the subjugation 
of the country to the North of Devanhalli, and the 
foimding of the fort of Chikballajmr. While hunting 
in the jungle near Kodi-Manchenahalli village, this 
Cauda observed a hare turning back to oppose the 
pursuing hound, and, taking the place to be gandu 
bhumi (virile soil), he proposed to the two brothers 
who were joint patch of the village to build a fort 
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and a "pete there. The permission of the sovereign 
of Vijayanagar was duly obtained. An auspicious 
time was fixed, and it was agreed that the foundation 
should be laid as soon as the sound of a conch should 
indicate the exact moment. Unfortunately, a pass- 
ing Dasari beggar blew his conch, and mistaking it 
as the signal, Malla Bhaire Oauda commenced the 
work half an hour too soon. The result of this 
contretemps was declared to be that the dynasty 
would wield power there only for 300 years. The 
Palyapet, which contimied with varying fortune for 
three centuries exactly, fell into the hands of Tip])u 
Sultan in 1779. 

A similar orgin is attributed to the fort of Dod- 
ballapur. This time, a cow was observed to ])our 
milk over an anthill in the jungle ; and when Malla 
Bhaire (.lauda, who had observed this unusual 
phenomenon, went to bod, revolving it in his mind, 
he was commanded in his dream to build a tem])le 
on that spot to Vishnu, who had his abode there. 
He carried out the injuction ; and after obtaining a 
warrant from the Viceroy of Vijayanagar stationed 
at Penukonda, he reduced the chiefs of the surround- 
ing territory to submission, and secured a tract of 
country, with a revenue of a lakh of pagcalas for 
himselh He established his brother Havali Bhaire 
(lauda there ; and this petty kingdom remained in 
the family till the sixteenth century, when it passed 
into the hands of Banadulla Khan, the general of 
Bijapur. 

Bhaire Oauda, the last Pillyegar of Hodballapur, 
went to Oudibanda after this defeat, and taking 
possesstton of it, reduced the country around to some 
onler, by subjugating the freebooters, and built 
a fort there. As he died childless, his wife’s brother 
took possession of the place, but Baiche Gauda of 
Ohikballapur, who had a better title to succeed to 
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the childless Palyegar, put him to death, and added 
(jtudibamla to his territory. 

Kcnipe Cauda, who was descended from a Nadu 
(huidu of Yelahanka, was another Morasu chief who 
rose to distinction in Magadi early in the 17th 
century, lie was the founder of the (^ty of 
Kangalorc, and sei;!cd the strong fort of Savandurg 
from a follower of the last Viceroy of Vijayanagar, 
who liad usurped ])ower after his master’s death, llis 
territory extended as far as Koratagere. The last of 
the family was Mummadi Kempe Cauda, who was 
defeat<‘d by Dalavayi Devaraja of Mysore, and 
imprisoned in SrTrangapatna. 

Tlier<i were other chiefs of this caste in Ifoskote, 
Kolar, Anekal and Koratagere, but they gradually 
fell before the growing Mohammedan power in 
Srlrangapatna. Hoine of their descendatits were 
granted pensions after the restoration of Mysore to 
the righful ruler in 

hhuUnjamous (froups. — 4’he obsolete practieo of 
cutting olf two of the lingers of a woman is a peculiar 
characteristic of this caste ; and those who followed 
the custom originally were an endogamous group 
distinct from those who »lid not follow it. There 
are other groups which are not based uj)on this 
practice, which indeed seems to have j)revailed to 
some extent in all of them. 

'Pho endogamous groups are Musaku, Reddi, 
Palyadasime and Morasu pro])erly so called, the last 
being subdivided into three Salus (or lines), named 
Kami Sillu, Nerlegattada 8alu, and Kutera Salu. 

Musaku means a veil, and the division is so called 
because during marriages, the bride covers herself 
all over with a veil. This is the group to which the 
sevenil Palyegar chiefs of the caste belonged. Reddis 
a rc the Telugu-speaking section of the caste. Palyada 
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Sime men also speak Tclugu. The name is applied 
to the section of the Telugii Morasus living in the 
Bangalore district, especially round about Bangalore. 
They are immigrants into these ])art8 from the 
country of (lummanilyakana Pfilya in the Bagepalli 
taluk. The name is common only in ancl near 
Bangalore, and their relations in (Uimmanayakana 
Palya are only called Morasus. 

Exogamous clans. The caste contains a large 
number of exogamous divisions, each being called 
after an animal, plant, or other object, with the 
usual ])rohibitions again.st the members of the 
divisions cutting, or, in some cases, even touching, 
the thing rejiresenting their division, or Imlayii, 
or gotra. Some of these divisions, w'itli the name of 
the thing represented by each, are given asap]>endix. 

Polygamy is rare, and a second wife is taken in 
default of issue, generally with the c<msc‘nt of the 
first wife. But polyamlry is unknown. Marriugcji 
are generally between adults. A woman may remain 
unmarried without any social stigma attaching 
to her. But she may not take part in a few cere- 
monies recpiired to be perfornuHl by married women 
alone, and when she dies, the full funeral riU's an* 
not performed, the body being carried like that of a 
dead child in a kamhli. No sntaka is observed for her 
death. 

They have what is styled knla, or Imlngu, to 
denote exogamous limits for marriage. Marriage 
with the daughter of a maternal uncle or paternal 
aunt or elder sister is specially favoured. l!)xce])t 
in extreme cases (such as marriages of widowers), 
a younger sister’s daughter is not taken in marriage. 
Two sisters may be married by two brothers; and 
one man may marry two sisters simultaneously, the 
hands of all the three being joined together at the 
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time of y)oiiring dhare water. The rule of va/rase, 
which prohibits marriage between persons who stand 
analogously as parent and child, or brother and 
sister, has to be observed also. This is sometimes 
carried so far as to prohibit marriages between two 
families which may take place, but some believe 
this to be unlucky. 

The village astrologer is consulted for satavali, 
to see if the stars representing the first letters of the 
names of the bride and the bride-groom agree, and 
omens are observed, and prognostication of kaisd 
sometimes resorted to. The father of the boy 
goes to the bride’s father to propose marriage, by 
the formula “ to eat rice and ghee in the latter’s 
house.’’ Ife receives Oppu vilya i.e., tambula in 
token of cons<*nt, and returns without eating in the 
bride’s house. On a subsequent day, the VilyOda 
sdfttra, takes ()lace in an assemblage of castemen 
and frieiuls with a Brahman pitrohif. The boy’s 
father ami members of his family go with a new cloth 
and a jewel to be presented to the girl along with the 
auspicious articles. A sint/idmna is made on a 
kamhli, and a kala^ is ]>laced on a low tripod 
before it, in a flat eating dish of bell metal. The 
chief man of the caste makc's imja to this, and 
the girl to be marrie^l is smeared with saffron, 
and presented with fruits, flowers, etc., wrajiped 
in her garment. In some places, the young man 
to be married is also seated by her side at the 
time. 

The laynaiMlrikm (marriage letters), pre2)ared by 
the purohit, are exchanged between the {)arents, 
and each rises and declares to the assembly in a set 
formula that he of such a kuUi has taken a girl of 
such other kula in exchange for a boy, and vice 
versa. After distribution of tambula, there is a 
dinner given to the male's party. If after this 
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formal compact, the match is broken off, the default- 
ing party has to pay the expenses of the other, and 
sometimes a small fine to the caste is exacted. Such 
breaches, however, rarely occur. 

The marriage is generally celebrated in the bride- 
groom's house. On the first day takes place what 
is styled modular akinn, when the family deity is 
worshipped, and the bride and the bridegroom are 
smeared with turmeric in their separate ])laces. 
A hahsa is set up in a flat dish on half-husked rice. 
They generally keep in each family a separate nar- 
row-necked metal vessel which they use (Uily for 
kalasa. It is painted over with red and white lines, 
and half filled with water, and a small silver coin 
is thrown in. Around it in the dish are placed some 
plantain-fruit, betel-leaves and arecamits, lumps of 
vibhiUi, two turmeric and kunkuma ])Owder-boxes and 
a looking-glass. This has to l)e carried about with 
the marriage-party whenever they go in procession 
during the marriage ; and an elderly woman who 
performs this duty, is presented with a cloth and a 
silver coin in the vessel. They have the dcvuruUi 
(god’s feast) that evening. 

The 'pandal is raised on the next <lay, with twelve 
pillars of which the “ milk-i:M)st ” is of Alti (Indian 
fig), or N&rcde (Jambolana), unless cither hap])ens 
to denote the name of the party’s kula, when it is 
not used. The maternal uncle has to bring the milk- 
post, and the ceremony is done pretty much in the 
same manner as among other raiyat classes. After 
the milk-post has been fixed, a twig of a Nerale 
tree is again brought by a party going with music, 
and is tied up to it. They style this Elemra. 

The bride’s party arrive in the evening, and are 
received at the village gate, and taken to their 
lodgings. Some married women of both parties go 
in state to a potter’s house and bring the sacred 
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pot, which in this caste is only one.* They place 
this on a bed of earth and manure, in which nine 
kinds of grain are sown, and offer jiuja to it, and 
keep a lamp of castor-oil always burning before it. 
This is arive^i or karcu/a puja (i.e.,) pot worship. 
In some families, the bridegroom and his party go 
at midnight to a place where three paths meet, and 
after offering cooked food to a drawing of a human 
fi^re, return home without making any noise, and 
without looking back. I'his is known as blragudi, 
and is ap{>arently meant to propitiate malignant 
spirits. 

The next morning, after nail-])aring and bathing 
in m'denlni, the bride-groom is taken to a temple, 
or an Asvattha tree, and seated there. His maternal 
uncle ties the bhmituia on his fondicad, atid five 
married women {unir rice on his head, shoulders 
and knees (.vfwc). The headman prestmt worshi])s 
fdmJulmtM. 'rhe bride-groom’s party go in proces- 
sion t(» the bride’s homst; thrice, each time carrying 
some present for the bride. A Morasu floleya 
(who is regarded as a fmlemufu of this caste), or a 
sister of the bride-groom, carries the marriage 
chu])iet in a basket. On the third occasion, the 
bridegroom himself goes, holding a dagger in his 
hand. The maternal uncle is fantastically dressed 
anti subjected to banter by every one tluring this 
pn)cession. 

The bride and the bride-groom are seated on the 
marriage dais f facing each other, with a screen bet- 
ween them. The purohit, after chanting some 
nmUras, removes the screen when the couple place 
handfuls of jaggery and gingelly on each other’s 

* »SomctimoH they do not go to the potter at all, but use one of the 
pots in the house ust^d as grain receptacle. 

fAinong some families of this caste, Kundanagalu, i.e., hollow wooden 
ones kept on the mortar while pounding paddy to prevent its scattering, 
are used as seats for the couple. 
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heads. Four vessels are placed on the comers of a 
square, with a cotton thread passing round their 
necks seven times. This thread is cut into two 
halves, and two kankwMts are made by attaching to 
each a turmeric root and an iron ring; and each 
party ties a katikmm round the wrist of the other. 
The bride-groom then ties the tali rouml the girl’s 
neck while some mantras are again recited by the 
purohit. The couple join hands, and the parents and 
all the assembly pour milk (dhare), over them. This 
is caught in a vessel, and thrown over an anthill. 

The fringes of the clothes of the married couple 
are tied together by the maternal uncle, and they an* 
made to exchange handfuls of rice and salt, })crhapH 
a methotl of swearing mutual fidelity. The minor 
events of the day take place in somewhat the same 
manner as among other castes of similar status. 

That evening the star Animlhati is shown to the 
bride. They go in procession, and worship an anthill, 
and carry away some earth dug out of it. Then a 
party of married women go with three }M)ts to a well, 
or river, and after Gmufa-imja, bring ba(?k water, 
which is used for mixing anthill earth to make bulls. 
Twelve balls are made, and the bride de|)osit8 one 
at the foot of each pillar. The barber is then called 
upon to {)are the nails, which he <loes nominally by 
passing liis razor over the nails of the bride and 
bridegroom. The latter bathe after this, and pro- 
ceed to a temple. On their return, the pillars are 
worshipped, along with a AYliasrtinstalleil to represent 
the Ilasedevaru, suid offerings of cooked ri(« in balls 
and sweet cakes are placed before each, which go 
to the washerman as his perquitdte. Finally, they 
have a procession of the marriage-party in the 
streets. 

At the Nagavali ceremony, which takes place on 
the next day, the couple, newly bathetl and dressed. 
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are seated before the milk-post, with two brass 
vessels filled with red coloured water before them. 
A lime is thrown into one, and some jewel in another, 
without their bein^ allowed to be seen by them, and 
each is asked to pick up one of the articles, and it is 
[)retended that the [larty who picks up the jewel will 
have ascendancy over the other in their future 
domestic life. Then the kanhartm, or wrist threads, 
of the couple are taken off by each other, and tied 
to the milk-y)ost. 

In the afternoon, after diimer, takes place the 
final (jeremony of simhasatm puja. This is per- 
formed on three c)<*cjtsions durincr the marriages of 
Morasu peojile, whereas other castes j)erforni it 
only onc(<. 'Fhe last is the most impoitant, and is 
performed to ch)s<^ the marriage cen*mony. They 
spntad a kambli fourfold, ami draw on it a figure of 
f<mr tridents (trisfila) nuliatiiig from a centre with 
the sun and the tiUMUi at the top, and f)lace a ((uantity 
of arecanuts and betel-leaves in tlie middle, and 
pieces of vUtJmii (ashes) at the extremeties. The 
Yivjanum of the caste makes imja to this, tuid disj- 
iributes fnmhuUtu out of it in the following order 
(}od, (Hum, Brahmans, King, represented by the 
village </auda aiul nhanb/iof/, salu an<l tmtlc {i.e., the 
IS phana an<l communities) lihumi Reddi, that is, 
the head of the whole caste, kattemane, i.e., sectional 
h(‘ads, the Reddia ami yajamans of the sections to 
which the y)arties belong, the bride's jiarty including 
all her relatives, and lastly, to the rest of the assem- 
bly. This onler of precedence is scrupulosuly 
observed, and any transgression is sure to cause 
much annoyance and sometimes quarrel. 

They repair to the bride’s house the next day, and 
return after a sojourn of two or three days. A 
dinner is then given in honour of the occasion to all 
the guests. This is called tiruvali and maravcUi. 
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Before the close of the month, on a certain day, 
some milk is poured on the milk-post, and after 
the usual jMju, it is remove<l and thrown intr) a well. 

The bride-price varies from six to twelve rupees. 

This amount ^oes to the ^rl's father, but he generally 
uses it for some jewel to be given to the girl. A 
widower has to ]»ay one and a half rup(‘es more as 
llonnu (that is, the other wife’s money), aiul 
has invariably to give more jewels to the girl. It is 
not easy to estimate the average marriage expenses, 
which vary very largely, acconling to the means of 
the parents and their desire not to be outdtuie by 
their neighbours. They are, however, kept within 
mmlerate limits, especially in rural ])art.8, where the 
most considerable item is the feeding of relatives and 
friends. There is no attempt made towards securing 
any reduction of these ex|>enses. 

When a girl is married as an infant, she remains 
in her fathers house till she. attains womanhood, 
after which corununmation takes })lace, and she is 
sent to her husband's house to live with him. During 
the interval, she visits the husband's hous«*. only 
occasionally, and goes back with her parents. 

When a girl attains puberty, she is consideml Pwbkbty 
impure for nine days, tuid is not ])ermitted to enter 
the main house. 8he is kept in a shed in the outer 
yard, made of green leaves, which are brought by 
her maternal uncle. In the evenings, she is dressed 
in washed clothes supplie<l every day by the washer- 
man, and is seated on a plank in the pre.sence of 
married women, who celebrate what is known as 
Osige, to mark the event. They give her presents 
of fruits and flowers, packed in her garment, an<l 
sweet things to eat. To ward off the evil sjilrits, 
an old broom-stick, a winnow, and a shoe are placed 
at the entrance of the shed. 
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Widow 

Mabbiaor. 


Divobob. 


The girl jiulls down the shed before her bath on 
the tenth day, and the materials are removed by 
her maternal uncle, and burnt at a distance from 
the house. 

The expenses of the Osufc C/emiionies for one day 
are borne by the maternal uncle if the girl hap])ens 
to be unmarried ; if married, the information of 
the e.vent is sent to the husband's house through the 
washerman, and one of the members of that family 
comes over and fierforms the (hiffe for the girl for 
one day. ( )thcr relatives may similarly alteiKl on her 
for any number of nights. 

Where marriage takes j)lace after puberty, the 
couple are brought together on the last day without 
any further ceremony. But in some places, con- 
summation is put off for some time, on account of 
the belief that a child should not be lM>rn within a 
year of the marriage. Whom the girl has aln*ady 
been married, they fix a <lay for consummation soon 
after her attaining pul)erty. 

When a girl is first sent to her husband’s house, 
she is presented with clothes or j<*wels by her father, 
and the husband gives a dinner to her mother and 
others that accomjiany her. 

It is c(Mi8idered that even child-widows should not 
remarry. But a widow may live, in concubinage 
with a man of her own caste, and though her 
childien are alloweii to marry only others of the 
same class, she and her children arc not denied the 
privilege of eating together, and she may cook food 
for the castemen on all occasions. 

The husband may give up his wife for unchastity, 
and the wife, her husband for habitual ill-treatment 
and loss of caste. A divorced woman may rot 
marry again, but is allowed to live in concubinage 
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with a mail of her caste. Adultery on the part of 
a woman with a man of the same caste is condoned 
by subjecting her to jiay a fine to the caste and 
levying a similar fine from her paramour. The 
liusband may then take her back into his house, if 
he is so disposcil. (.Itherwisi*., she may live with her 
paramour. Tt is said that a man eloping with 
another's wife has to ])ay the marrisige expenses of 
the latter, though of late the rule has not been 
enforced. If an unmarried girl becomes pregnant, 
or is found to have been in the keeping of a man of 
the same caste, either her union will be formally 
rccognist*d by the caste council, or she will live as 
a <*onc.ubinc of the man. In either case, her childn'ii 
will drift into separate salu. styled Herikr-sdlu, or 
mixed section. 'I'he practice of marrying girls to 
trees, or swords, or dedicating them in temples, does 
not obtain in this caste. 

There is little that is peculiar to the castt' in the i\wT-NATAt 
ceremonies observed wlien the woman is carrying, 
or in confinement. The mother is kc])t apart for 
seven or nine days, and tliose wdio attend on her 
should bathe before touching anything in tlie liouse. 

On the day of purification, each of the. relatives of the 
family in the village brings a potful of hot water and 
a ball of soa]mut paste, w'hich is mixed with what 
has been prepared in the house, and used for bath- 
ing the confined woman and her child. One of the 
elderly matrons, while carrying the baby, challenges 
the evil spirits to harm it, if so disposed, before 
entering the house, as their Ood will protect the 
child effectually after the child is taken inside.* 

• The Kannada formula runs as follows ; — 

d(do ; uodd d^ddd 
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If the daughter-in-law is delivered of a child in 
her mother’s house, her mother-in-law visits her on 
the third day, carrying as a present a basket, filled 
with rice, pepper, dry cocoanuts, garlic, palm, 
jaggery, old arecanuts and betel-leaves. On the 
day when the woman and the child are bathed, the 
child's paternal aunt presents it with a hmui for a ring. 

The name-giving ceremony takes place generally 
one or two (lays before the end of the first month. 
A Koraclia w'oman (8ot)thsayer) is sometimes con- 
sulted, but this practice is gradually going out of 
use. 1’he name selected is either that of a god, or 
a de<‘.eas<Hl ancestor. The following arc typical 
names for Iwith sexes *: -Irlappa, Kempanna, 
Hayyanna, Bandappa, Bairap])a, iWhchanna and 
Sonnappa. 

Names of inferior objects arc sometimes given to 
children, though the practice is not common. Names 
of endearment, siich as Appayya, Alagu (child). 
Sami (dod), Tayi (mother), Ammaimi, Puttatayi 
an; c<immon : so also arc the shortened forms of 
such names as Kitta for Krishna, Lachchi for 
Lakshmi. 

The yoimg mother with her child returns to the 
husband's house in the fifth or the seventh month. 
Her mother-in-law' goes to fetch her, carrying a silver 
neck-chain as a ])rescnt to her. The child is pre- 
sented with some coins before leaving for the father’s 
house. The cradle is carried by the mother of the 
confine<l woman. Before entering the husband’s 
house, the woman and the child are taken to a 
temf)le, where they receive tlrtha and jyrasadn (holy 
water and victuals). The woman's mother is kept 
there three or four days, and then dismissed with 
the present of some clothes. 

* Many names are employed, and almost all names may be so em- 
ployed for both s.‘xeB, with the addition of the corresponding sex endings. 
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Before the child is a year old, a feast of Munismra 
is held in a grove outside the village on a Monday. 
Tins sylvan deity is represente<l by a row of stones 
under a large tree, and sometimes a tiny shed, with 
a low enclosure, is provided for them. The family 
repair thither with friends, and enjoy an outdoor 
picnic till the evening. The pilja is performed by the 
imjdri, who is generally a Imv-caste man, <»r, in 
his absence, by the head of the family himself. A 
goat is generally sacrificed and consumed at the feast ; 
and the party return in the evening with music, 
and an drali is waved before the child enters the house, 
to ward off the evil eye. 

The first tonsure for a male child is ])erformed in 
the first or the third year, before the temple of the 
family god, or before a .shrine of Miinisvara in a 
grove. 1’he barber is generally presented with a 
new cloth, besides other perquisites, and a dinner 
is given to the castemen. Another important 
ceremony is the worshij) of Makkajadevaru (the god 
of children), observed before the lobes of the child’s 
ears are pierced for holding earrings. For this 
festival, all the families who are redated as agnates 
meet together, and they select an aus]>icious day 
when none of the female members are j)regnant, 
and no death has occurred in any of the families 
between the last new-year and the day of the 
As all these families have to observe common sHtaka, 
it may be easily gueased that where they have a 
large congregation, it is extremely difficult to find 
a suitable day, and sometimes they have to wait for 
years together. The worship is a matter of con- 
siderable expense ; and so it is usual for all caste- 
men in a particular locality to join together and 
raise a common fund by subscription. Each group 
worships the family god in its own way, but 
they join together at a common dinner. If any 

16 
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incnibcrs of the same group Lave for any reason 
neglected to join the common performance of the 
■fmja of Jlosadcvaru or, in their language, divided 
the llosaddvaru, they may not join that group in 
the worship of MnkhiladhHiru. Jt is said that if 
a girl attains her age of puberty without this festival 
on her behalf, she has to be ]mt out of caste. But 
this rule, is probably relaxe<l in many (cases. The 
family deity that is w(>rshipp(*d in this manner 
by the finger-cutting division is known as Bandi- 
lievaru (cart god), so styled as, at their flight from 
Kanchi to escape j»ersecutiou from a local tyrant, 
they carried their hotiseliold god in a cart. The 
other name is Hhaimlcvaru, wlikdi is a name for 
ftiva in one of his fierce moods. The section of the 
caste that do not offer their fingers have, in some 
cases, given up this cult and taken other names for 
their family deity. It is to this Bandidevaru tliat 
the women of tlie caste are said to offer tw o of their 
^ing<^rs, a custom which, however, has altogether 
fallen into desuetude. The origin of this barbarous 
jiraetice is traccul, as usual, to a purunic source, the 
real origin being pn)bably the idea of a projntiatory 
sacrifice. 

When the diunon Bhasmusura had obtained the 
])ower of reducing everything he touched to ashes 
by severe tapaa, he wished to test liis pow'er first 
oil god fiiva, the donor himself. The deity fled 
from the demon, and hid himself in the fruit of a 
creejier, which to this day resembles a linga* in 
appearance. The demon wdio w'as pursuing the god, 
smldenly losing sight of the latter, asked a Morasu 
man w'ho wras ploughing in the fields there, in w’hich 
diriH^tion the fugitive h.ad escaped. The plough- 
man wrished to evade the wTath of both the mighty 

* This is known as Tonde, and sometimes as Linge-tonde (the red 
gourd fnamordiea manodulfa). 
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parties, and while saying he had not observed, jwinted 
with this fingers to the creeper on the hedge which 
had sheltered the fleeing go<l. .Inst at tlie nick of 
time, Vishnu came to the hel]) of his brother in the 
shape of a lovely maiden, Mohini. I’he Hakshasa 
became enamoured of her, and like a fool, forgetting 
the fatal virtue that his bare touch had been endowed 
with, he was hired by the damsel t(» place his band 
on his own head, and was immeiliately reduced to 
a heap of ashes. Siva, now triumphant, was about 
to punish the treacherous rustic with the loss of his 
erring finger, but his wife, who had carried his food 
rejiresented that the deprivation would render him 
unfit to do his field work, and offered two fingers of 
her own for one of her husband’s. The custom of 
a Morasu marrying woman cutting off the upper 
joints of the last two fingers of the right haiul had 
been observed ever sinc.e, till it was sto{)ped recently 
by an order of the flovemment. 

The worship of Tatrdamma and Vvje Devaru 
takes })lace as an introduction to the. more imj)ortant 
festival of Bandidevaru. The mothers of the. 
children whose ears are to be bored fast during the 
day, and in the evening repair to the temple of 
PaWlamma, carrj’ing lights on their heads. These 
lights are made, to bum on wicks soake<l in ghee, 
placed in receptacles of rice flour, sweetened with 
jaggery. After making ituja to them at home, 
with the sacrifice of a sheep, the women carry them 
on their heads, and repair to the temple in state, 
walking on washed clothes s])read for them in the 
street. In front of the shrine, they walk over hot 
cinders lying in a pit, after making jnya and offering 
a sheep or a goat. The jrujdri then waves these 
lights before the idol, and returns them to the women, 
to carry back to their homes. For each new lamp, 
as the one carried by the woman who has to offer her 

16 * 
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fingers is styled, the jmjari gets a jiortion of a 
Juttifl. 

On a subsequent day, all the families who jierform 
the c(!reniony of Bandid evani join together and put 
up two new huts of fig-leaves, in a central place, one 
for Maramma, and the other for (fangamma, and set 
up idols of earth therein, the latter deity, specially 
styled yW/^V-devaru being represented by a featureless 
cone. The ceremony is performed in the same manner 
as for Patrdamma, the fire-walking being omitted. 

'fhe chief ceremony in connection with Bandi- 
drsvani should fall on a Sunday, in the month of 
Chnltm, ( A ?)ril-May) or Vaudklm, (May-June) soon 
after the opening of the new year. The whole festival 
extends ovi^r a week, but to save expense, it is gene- 
rally reduced to three or five days. 

A Koracha woman is invited to read the fortune 
by KaV‘i, and she washes the feet* of the mothers 
who have to sacrifi<‘e their fingers at the time of 
boring their children’s ears. Then a kalakt is set 
up, and offerings of new clothes et cetera, are plaeed 
before it. On a subsequent day, a new house wliich 
has not been inhabited is white-washed and cleaned, 
and a kalnia is worshipped in it. All the members of 
the families who perform this ceremony occupy 
the house, and the women make certain drawings on 
the wall with rice flour and turmerict. to which 
■puja with an offering of sheep is made. They have 
to cook and eat in that house that day. This is 
styled the worship of “ new house god.” 

A man of the Beda caste worships Peddanna- 
demru; (big deity) represented by three stones, a 
trident, and a sword, set up in a hut outside the 
village, and gives them pramda. They next worship 


♦ This is styled the ceremony of Kaleli ^57)55^5?^ in Kannada, 
t This is called in Telugu. 
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Ganga, represente<l by drawings of rice flour in a hut 
built of newly beaten straw, ]>lacing lamps burning 
in receptacles of sweetened rice flour* and offering 
a goat, sometimes with a kid. The meat of the 
sacriflced animal, it is said, should not be given to 
any strangers but to the family, and the bones should 
be buried, so as not to be touched by dogs. The 
next two days the women fast till the evening, 
and cook rice or rice flour in new p«its. Nt) animals 
are killed, and after offering footl in any yede to their 
gods, they eat it without salt. 

WTien mother has to bore the ears of her lii-st 
child, or of two or more children together, for the 
first time, she has to offer lier fingers. This is 
styled the worship of “ New HamUdevaru." For 
subsequent ear-boring, she. has no fingers to spare, 
and the ceremony is styled “ EnjCilu liandidemm ” 
(that is, stale worship). The ceremony takes place 
in the temple cf the deity where it exists. In other 
places, separate sheds of green leaves are put up 
outside the village at the north-eastern corner, 
one for the first child’s Handidevam, and another 
for the other, with another shed of Ijakki leaves in 
front of the village gate. A number of carts, one 
for each child, washed and decorate<l with white and 
red stripes are brought to this last shed. The 
parents of the children wash early in the morning, 
and going to a potter’s house, select two |M)ts, known 
as iMraga, and after offering puja, bring them in 
state to their houses. A silver coin is ]>laccd in each 
pot, and the eldest female nteniber does jMja, offering 
an animal sacrifice. The parents of the children 
then carry these pots on their heads, ])laced on a 
cloth, which is thrown over both of them. They go 

* Rice flour and jaggory beaten in a mortar into paste and consumed 
after offering to the idols. This is known as in Kannada and 

tSOCOC^ in Telugu. 
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to tliR sheds where the esrts arc ranged, and again 
sacrifice a kid, which they place in the cart, and 
thence carrying the karaga pots on their heads, 
repair to tlic other slieds outside the village. 

'File procession is (‘.oinposed of all the nienibcrs of 
the families concerned in the ceremonies and their 
relations, and the principal c.haracters walk on clothes 
spread along the nnwl. They are accompanied by 
the band of village musicians, and drummers of the 
Madiga caste, and the carts form an essential jiart 
of the show, (in arrival at the sheds, the parties 
go to tlx*, shed set a[)art for the kind of ceremony 
(first or s(*.c.on<l) that they have to perform, after 
going round the sheds thrice. 

Three stones are placed to represent the god of 
the ceremony, atul with the sacrifice of a sheep 
or a goat and fruits and flowers, is oft'ere<l. Then 
each woman who has to undergo the operation goes 
to a woo<len bloc.k driven into the ground, places 
on it her two fingers, to whi<’h some flower <>r a 
betel leaf or n gold wire luis been tied round, aixl the 
smith chops off the last joints with his chisel. This 
was in vogue till about forty yearn ago, and the 
elderly women whose fingers are so mutilated may 
ix)w be seen. The severe<l bits used to be thrown 
mto an anthill, and the ends usi*d to be dipped 
in boiling oil to stop the bleeding. It was believed 
that if any nails were allowed to grow on these 
fingers, some dire misfortune would <>vertake the 
family. At present, however, they are satisfied 
with the fictxm of cutting the flower or leaf wound 
round these fingers. After this, they wave mangaliirti 
before the idols, and go back to their houses in 
j)rocesaion, and indulge in feasting. The carts are 
driven away, handfuls of jaggery being thrown 
among the spectators, ami the drivers compete 
among themselves and e-xhibit their skill in drivmg 
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over (lifficalt places. On the following day, the 
children are bathed and seated in a fxindal jmt up 
in front of the house. The maternal uncle cuts a 
lock of hair, and with a flower dipped in sandal paste 
makes a mark on each car for boring. The children 
are presented with eatables and other more valuable 
things by the near relations. The actual boring 
may be done either then or on any 8uhs(‘qucnt 
day. 

For three months after this ceremony, the members 
of the family should not eat food cooked in the 
houses of others, not even relatives, who have not 
been purified by the performance of similar ceremony 
^or themselves. The women should guard themselves 
from contamination of approach of Holeyas and 
Madigas. Any woman who gets her mont.hly 
sickness during this period, has to remain in a 
se])arate shed for nine days, cooking her own food. 

Jn the case of orphans and others who are too 
poor to perform all this elaborate ceremony, the 
boring of the ear is done befon* the shrine of Mhai- 
rava in Siti Betta, a hill in the Kolar taluk. The 
jrtTjdri who is the chief olliciator gets a /mim and 
jirovisions for a meal, and the party have a general 
picnic at the close of the event. 

It is only one section of the Morasu people that 
have to cut olT their fingers. The. others also 
celebrate the ear-b(»ring ceremony, but in a less 
elaborate manner, after puja in some temple, su<*h 
as of Patalam?na, Ohaudesvari, Maddamma, or 
Venkataramana or Narasimha. An animal sacrifice 
is offered if they resort to the shrine of a female 
deity. The worship])ers of Vishnu invite a number 
of Dasaris, who perform their religious dance and 
give pramda. The maternal uncle of the children 
marks the ears with sandal paste for boring the 
holes. 
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intiBiTAROB They follow the Hindu Iaw of inheritance. The 
youngest son has, it is said, the privilege of selecting 
his share first at a partition; and in some cases, 
the ehlest son is given a specially extra share as 
a matter of customary concession. The illatani 
son-in-law is entitled to a share equal to that of his 
brother-in-law. An umnarried brother gets his 
marriage expenses in addition to his share of the 
projierty. And if there be sisters to be married, 
some amount is set apart for their marriages, and 
is given to the charge of the person who undertakes 
to be the guardian of the girls. Female children 
are not entitled, as a matter of right, to any share, 
but a destitute or a widowed sister is generally given 
some share in the ancestral property. Tn fact, 
on account of the extreme utility of the working 
hands, a childless and widowed sister or daughter 
is brought to her parent's house, and very often 
she becomes the mistress of the family, much to the 
annoyance of the daughter-in-law. 

Apoptioh. Adoption of boys may be effected as in other 
castes of Hindus. A brother's son may be adopted 
even after his marriage and without any public 
ceremony. There is no objection to the adopting 
of a daughter's or sister's son. The boy's vraist 
thread is tnit, and a new thread is put on, when he 
is handed over by the natural parents to the adopter, 
and the latter and the bov are made to drink a little 
saffron water. The natural mother is given a ]>resent 
of clothes, and there is a feast to be held on that day. 

The practice of bringing up a son-in-law as heir 
(iUaiam) is common, especially among the Telugu 
speaking families. No particular ceremony is 
observed, ami an understanding between the parties 
is all that is re<piiretl. Such a son-in-law succeeds 
to the whole property of the father-in-law who has 
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no sous, or share the patrimony equally with the 
sons. 


The Morasu Okkaligas have a well-defined caste casts cos. 
organisation. The whole caste is divided into 
separate groups, known as kaUentanett, each of them 
being presided over by a headman called yajaman, 
or gauda. .Several kallemanes form a ^ddu, meaning 
a division of the country, presided over by a Demyi 
(xauda, or lihumi Oanda. There are. two such 
Desdyis or Jihumi (Jaadtui, one at the head of 
the Telugu Section, and the other at the hejul of f lie 
Kannada .Section, the head-ipiarters of the latt<*r 
being Muduvade in the Kolar tadiik. 'Phe trihtil 
disputes are, in the first instance, em^uired into and 
settled by the kuttemane yajaman, but when the 
latter (inds them to be of a sa^rious nature, he refem 
them to the Nadu Gauda. The Demyi Gauda, or 
Bhumi (lauda, has the final a])|)ellatc inithoritv. 
Sometimes the representatives of the latter, who 
are either their agnates or agents, decide the inqaort- 
ant questions submitted to their decision. 'Phese. 
offices are hereditary, and descend in the male line. 

On all important occasions, such as marriage* and 
funerals, the j)rcsence of either the headman of the 
caste or his rejiresentative is necessary. During 
marriages, he acts as the master of the ceremonies, 
and suj)ervises them according to prescribed form. 

They have not a separate man to act as the beadhi 
or servant of the caste. Whenever there is necessity 
for such a person, they appoint one among thems(*lves 
to discharge the functions. They have Hnlemayas 
(Morasu Holeyas) who carry information regarding 
the caste meetings, etc. As remuneration for their 
trouble, the caste-heads are always given extra 
tambud^ and some presents. TheHajeniaga also gets 
hisreward, either in money or in kind, and some cloth. 
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The Morasu Okkaligas are thrifty, and sober, 
and form an imj)ortant and rising caste. There is 
mifching [lecuiiar in their dress, nor are there any 
games peculiar to the caste. Their women are 
hardy, and help men in the out-door work. They 
get tattooed from the ages of ten to twenty-five 
and blacken their teeth after the birth of a child. 

Rilioion. They wonshij) fiiva, generally under the appella- 
tion of Hhaircdevaru, also known as llandidevaru, 
that is, the cart g(wl. The chief place of this deity 
is Siti Betta, a hill in the Vemagal habli of the 
Kolar taluk, and there is also a temj)le in (ludamarla- 
ha||i in the Ohintamani taluk. In the latter ])lace, 
the image of Bhairava is a round shapeless stone, 
partly buried in the ground, and a rude country cart 
is preserved as the one in which the god was originally 
bnnight away. I’he ]>rincipal tcm])le is surrounded 
by a number of small tem])les. In front of the main 
temple is a smaller one in which a stone is worshi])ped 
under the name of Chiparlu. When the Bandi- 
devani is worship}>ed, the goats and sheep sacrificed 
to it are all deposite<l near this god. (llose to this 
is a temple tledicated to the spirit of an unmarried 
girl of the caste calle-d K'ru-bayyamma, who was 
shut u]> in a granary by her brother in a fit of anger, 
and was starved to <leath. There am also temples 
dedicated t'O the spirits of males dying unmarried, 
under the names of Iragararu. 

'riie celebration of the feast of Ilosadevam (new 
god) by women is a unique institution of this caste. 
Some observe this only once a year at Dijjiivali, while 
others also celebrate it at the Yugadi. No married 
woman is allowed to eat the fruit of any harvest 
till she has performed this jnija for the year ; and 
after performing it, she is })recludcd from eating or 
drinking at the hands of those who have not simi- 
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larly sanctified themselves. For this it is essential 
that all the agnate families must join in the common 
worship, and those who do not for any reason join 
it, are said to divide their llosadevaru, and may 
not afterwards join together in the performance 
of this or any other eoiunum worship, such os 
Bandidevaru. As such separation is considered 
rather to be avoided, they generally manage to con- 
gregate together on these occasions, often at con- 
siderable inconvenience. In such celebrations, the 
elderly women should always have priority over 
younger members. 

As regards the origin of the custom, one account 
says that this ceremony w'as originally observed by 
the Bedas, an<l that they sold the right of celebrating 
it to the Morasus, in exchange for some grain. 
Another account is that a Komati, after /uym in 
Benares, got as a boon a philosopher's stone, which 
converted everything coming into contact with it 
into gold. While on his way to his place, he halted 
at a Morasu Okkalu’s house, and hanging the bundh' 
of his things fn)m the roof of the house, went near 
a well to cook his foot!. The rod with which the 
women were pounding rice happeiied to touch the 
stone and became gold. The discovery roused the 
cupidity of the master of the housti, who purloined 
the miraculous stone, and set fire to the house to 
<leceive its owner. The latter could not surviv«i 
his loss and cast himself into the flames. As his 
ghost, which of course became aware of the fraud, 
began to molest the family of the thief, they vowe«l to 
make jmja to the spirit thenceforth as a ne\v god. 

The feast is celebrated in connection with the 
harvest either of the first crop in the year, (at new 
year time) or also of the .second crop in Kartika 
(October-November) Dipavali. That was probably 
its origin, and the other stories were invented to 
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account for it after its meaning had become 
obscure. 

The ceremony takes place on two days beginning 
either (»n a Friday or kSaturday. The women fast 
till the evening, and then w'orship a kala^i set up 
in a room, offering balls of meal called tambiltu. 
This should be made of the flour of rice of the new 
crop, mixed with jaggery. A sweet dish is prepared by 
cooking rice, milk and jaggery together, and is placed 
in front of the kuUim, and eaten by all the women 
together. They have to keep a vigil on that night. 

Marly next morning, the male members in the 
family go to the fields and satiriflcc a shee]) there, 
making it stand on a bed of margosa leaves, which 
are scattered over the field and the standing crops, 
the men shouting out repeate<lly Ko-hali, that is, 
take the sacrifice. The women, ])lacintr the kala4a 
in the siicred dish, carry it in state, walking on cloth 
.spread along the. way, to a shed erected outside the 
village uiuh*r a Tamjadi plant {Casnia auriculata). 
Three small stones s(*-t up therein represent the 
deity, before which the kalaia is jdaced, and lights 
are burnt in burners of t ambit I u flour. They cook 
rice and some pulse together in a j)ot (‘ailed kalu- 
nmdike (milk-pot), and make a paste (calling this 
■paUya) out of some grains of rice, ragi and other 
cereals taken out of fresh oars. These, articles are 
worshipped by the women, with flowers, incense, 
etc. Then the eldest of them keeps the kala^a, 
the light, and the paste in the dish {kantada tanige), 
and, carrying it on to her head, turns towards the 
sun, and bows* saying (the Old has gone ; the New 
is in. Whatever our faults may he, condone them, 
condone them, O New god !). Then she passes the 

* It itt reported that in some places, when the women make these 
bows styled Uosadevara tnokkugalu, they clothe themselves solely in 
hamblie9 (ooarse woollen blankets). 
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dish on to other women in order of ape, and they 
repeat the proeeedinjj. On their retuni home, they 
place the sweet flour of the lamps in the milk-pot. 
with plantains mixed, and deposit it on a loft. Then 
all the women sit in a row on a kanibli sftn'ad in the 
yard of the house, and the eldest of them ap|)lies a 
little of the paste to her forehead, and eats a little 
as prasdda, and similarly marks the forehead of other 
women in order. The. eonfee.tion preserved in the 
milk pot is then «listrihuted to all participators in 
the <‘eremony. For some days after this, thesj* 
women consider themselves too holy t(» have any 
dealinos which may expose them to cordact with 
lower castes, like .Madigas ami Holeyas. They 
worship in all the Hindu temples, including tlu'se of 
village deities ami tree spirits. Some arc Vaishnavas 
w^ho get marked with sank'ha and chakra, having 
either Srivaishnava Brahman or Sataru priests. 

There is a shrine «at Vanarasi, near Kolar, largely 
resorted to as a place of ])ilgriniage by this cast**. 
A man .of the Vadda caste, w'ho resided in a Morasu 
Okkaliga village as an ascetic, once di<l great service 
to them in routing their enemies, but he was trea- 
cherously attsicked ajid mortally wounded while, 
returning from the fray. His two married HiHt<*rs 
who had been living with him also died along with 
him. According to the request made at his deathbe<l, 
the greteful Okkaligas built a temple in his name, an(l 
afterwards deified him. An annual fair is held here for 
fifteen days to which many cattle are brought for sjilc. 

They believe in omens anrl other similar super- 
stitions common to such classes. Whenever neces- 
sary, they swear by their family gods to S[)cak the 
truth in their caste, assemblies. 

The common mode of dis{)08ing of the <lead is 
burial, though of late some have resorted to cremation. 


Fi'NKKAL 

Ceremonies. 
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As soon as deatli takes place, a haletuaf/a, who 
should be present, carries the information round. 
Two earthen pots, a new cloth, and materials for the 
bier, am jirocured from the bazaar. A band of 
musicians are enga^ied, and Dasayyas also go with 
the body with their shells and* other sounding 
instniments. Home build a manfapa (cantjpy) at con- 
siderable exf)ensc to carry the Isuly. The bo<ly is 
dressed in a new cloth, with a turban on the head. 
Orushed betel-lea yes aiwl nuts are put into its 
mouth. If the. deceased be a woman <lying when 
her husband is aliye, the body is profusely decorated 
with flowers, turmeric, kwd'unia, etc. The bier 
is carriefl by four men, the son, or tlie chief mourner, 
going with wat<w in a new earthen pot on the left 
shoulder an<I fire in the right hand. It was the cus- 
tom formerly that one of four bearers, must be a 
lloleya //o./ewM«/a, but this practic<‘. has almost 
gone out of use, the Haleni/iga now attending to the 
digging of the graye and walking in fmrit of the 
funcnil proces.«ion. As they pass along, betel-leaves 
ami frie<l rice are thrt)wn on the corpse, ami guns 
are fired. Half-way to the grave-yanl, the corpse 
is placed on the ground, and the son, going round it 
three times, throws some cooked rice at the head 
of the hotly. After laying down the corpse at the 
burial place, the sons and other near relations ])ut 
some rice into the mouth and eyes. The sons get 
shaved. After being carried round the grave three 
times, the body is lowered into the pit, and deposited 
on a plantain leaf, with the heiwl to the south. In 
a corner of the winding-sheet, some rice is tied and 
a piece of this cloth is tom and thrown out, and 
the ])it is fille<l up, some twigs of a th<»rny plant 
known as Chitramula* {plumhage zelanica) being 

* The common abuse, that is, ** may the plant chitramula be thrown 
on your faco ** derives its meaning from this practice. 
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jilaced near the top, to prevent dojjs and jackals 
di^^rin^ up the {rrave. Four quarter-anna pieces arc 
kej)t at the four corners, and a stone slab is inserted 
at the side of the head. Some, doles of money and 
fjrain arc jtiven to poor j)ersons who may be foun<I 
at the j)Iace. The son goes round the grave three 
times, with an earthen jiot Idled with water <»n his 
.shoulder and a fire-braiul in his hand. ,\t the 
end of every turn, some one makes a hole in the pot 
with a stone. The Ilahmufa g<»es with a cowdiing 
cake in his hand and holds it at the head and the 
four corners of the grave, while the son a|>plies his 
firebrand to it in each place. At the eml of the 
third turn, the son throws away the upper half of 
the pot, and keeps the lower half with the water in 
it near the head, ami puts out the fire in the faggot 
by plunging it in the water. The kec'ps 

the cowdung-cake there, on whi<*h a tlm’e-j)ie pie<’e 
is thrown as liis fee. The whole j)arty then repair 
to a river, or tank, without looking backwards. 
The corj)se bearers and the son plunge themselves 
in watet and go heme without even wringing* their 
wet clothes, and the others only wash hands and 
feet. 1’he friends and relatives have to sec a light 
kept burning on the spot wliere the decease<l expired 
before they return to their liouses. 

A small shed is put up on the grave, and some- 
times a figure to represent the dec-eased is drawn 
on the ground there. The chief mourners and the 
bearers of the hearse with the IlaJcmofja go there on 
the third day, carrying with them some rice and 
vegetables cooked together in one vessel. Piija 
is offered to the deceased, incense burnt and food 
placed on a })lantain-lcaf. Part of this is given to 

* On account of thia aHHociation, it ia conHificn*(l inaiiHjiicioiiH to 
como out of the bath-room after bathing without wiping the water on the 
body with a cloth. 
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the Ilalenmga, who must cat it, and the rest is thrown 
to the crows. On their return home, the shoulders 
of tiie bearers are touched with f?hpe and milk, 
and all bathe in the morning. A Brahman purdhit 
is invited to purify the house by puuydlui. The 
old earthen pots in the house used for cooking are 
thrown out and new ones are substituted for them. 
A kfdam is set up in the middle of the house, and is 
worshijiped with offerings of new cloths and raw 
rice (ycdfi). The Brahman purdhit repeats nmntras, 
and makes the chief mourner offer libations of water 
{tarjHitui). Komc presents are made to Brahmans, 
according to the means of the family, e.g., such 
articles as an umbrella, a pair of shoes, a cow, raw 
provisions and money. The object of some of these 
gifts is to ensure that similar conveniences may be 
provided for the ghost of the departed on its journey. 
It is believed that a cow enables him to cross tfie 
river of fire by holding on to its tail. 

In the evening, the mourners go to a temple and get 
puja performed to secure the opening of heaven's gate 
for the de])arti>d soul ; and there is a general dinner 
given to the casbunen on their return. The next day, 
some near relation of the chief mourner, such as a 
maternal uncle, or father-in-law, ])rpsents him with a 
new turban, to marktiic close of the funeral ceremonies. 

The |)eriod of Sutaka (death pollution) is ten days 
for the nearer and three days for the more distant 
agnates. It is only three days for the death of a 
c.luhl, or an unmarried person. Only a bath is 
needed for a daughter’s son. 

Morasu Okkaligas do not perform yearly sraddhas, 
save that some of them having risen in the world, 
have deaths of their parents. On such occasions, 
a kala^ is .set up, and }yuja is offered with the help 
of Brahman purdhit. The son offers libations of 
water in the name of the deceased, and presents 
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Brahmans with raw provisions and money. After 
this, the people at home cook their food and partake 
of it in the company of some invited guests of their 
own caste. The Mahalava ceremony is how’ever 
very generally observed in honour of the general 
body of deceased ancestors. They also make jnija 
to ancestors on the new year's day and on the (lauri 
feast. On such days, some n‘S»>rt to the burial- 
ground, and burn inecnsti before the tombs of their 
ancestors, and a])ply sandal paste, and offer eocoanuts 
before the stones. Thev have onlv one meal that 

% V 

day in the evening. 

Agriculture is the pursuit <ff the majority of this 
important caste, though a few have taken to other 
walks of life, such as building-contracts, money- 
lending and Oovernment service. 1’hey liave. houses 
built to suit their needs as agriculturists, having 
accommodation for cattle generally in the main 
building, and with granaries and backyards 
attached. The seed grain is preserved in ])ackages 
known as mude, neatly made of twisted straw'. 
liagi is generally jjreserved in <lrv pits, known as 
hageou in Kannada, ami jxUra in Telugu, which are 
excavated either in their own yards or at a common 
village site. The grain keejis well for years in 
such pits. 

The ploughs have iron shares fixed on logs of 
Jali or Babool wood, through a ring imbtuldcd in 
the end. Those used for dry lands are about tw'o or 
two and a half feet in length, and for w'et lands 
about a fm)t and a half. The pole is inserted through 
a hole in the thicker end of the log, and the >oke is 
tied to it w'ith a rope made of cither raw hi<le, or 
cocoanut or aloe fibre, called a mini. The knot is 
sometimes tightened with a wooden tourniquet, 
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called kongani. To steady the plough, and to 
press it in its passage, an upright stick with a handle 
is fixed to the end of the long pole, after it passes 
thmugh the head of the plough. This is called medi. 

To remove the weeds and grass uprooted in plough- 
ing, a harrow is drawn over the fields, tie<l to the 
yoke with a pair of bamboo poles brought together 
at its centre. The harrow is a log about five feet 
in length furnished with twelve teeth of strong wood 
or inm, and is of course draw’ti crosswise, over the 
grouiul. The heaps of refuse collected together are 
burnt in the field. The same log, with the teeth 
turned upwards, is drawn over the field to level it, 
a man standing on the log to add weight to it. 

When ragi, or other small grain, is to be sown, 
they use a seed-drill called kurige in Kannada, and 
gorhi in Telugu. This is similar to the harrow in 
ap{)earancx;, but twleve hollow reeds, each about 
three feet in length, are fixed to it, and they are all 
inserted into a cup at the toj), in which the seed 
grain is placecl . As the log is d raw'u over the ground, 
the seed-cup is replenished by a man who w'alks 
behind it. To sow lines of jmlse, such as amre, 
or logari (ballar or pigeon- pea), another seed-drill 
with a single ree<l is tacked on to the larger seed- 
drill. The work of putting in the seed with these 
instruments requires considerable skill. When the 
crop is six or seven inches high, an instrument called 
kmitc, a hoc with three or four teeth, is ])assed over 
it once or twice, to thin out the crop, and to stir 
the soil near the roots of the seedlings. 

When a wet field is ploughed in puddle, a log of 
w'ood (Kannada mara, Telugu manu) is drawn cross- 
wise over it. to level the miry soil. 

Among the other implements of husbandry in 
common use may be named the mamty, the pick- 
axe, and the sickle. In addition, they have a 
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special hoe, with four teeth, to stir up the tuanurc 
in the manure ])its. iVIost of the raiyats own all 
these implements, which are not expensive. They 
are cnule in a])pearanee, hut seem to he effective 
for the simple methods of hushaudry practiscil. 
Generally there is a smith and a car|)euter in Tuost 
villages who can make aiul mend them whenever 
needed. The seed-drill (kurif/e) is the only compli- 
cate<l instrument beyond the n'ach of the poorer 
raiyats, but it is usually borrowed from some kindly- 
disposed neighbour. 

The whole year is, acconling to the raiyal-’s Pkbiodsoi 
calendar, divided into twenty-seven parts n.atned 
after as many or he.avenly bodies. These 

divisions are known po])ularly as malr in Kannada 
and harfi, or vana in Telugu, each meaning rain. 

Each rain is again divided into four ({uarters, styled 
padas, or feet. These 27 hartin, or rains, are again 
parcelled out into two grou])s, called mnufforu or 
early rains and hinyaru or later rains. The former 
begin with the Revafi rain (April), and end with 
Mrigasira rain (about June). If the tuiniyaru rains 
fall regularly, the agricultural jjrospects are very good 
as most of the chief crops are then sown. From Pttr- 
vashddha to Uitaral)ha(lra(\)ex-Mi\herto Kehruary), the 
rains are said to be in incubation, and there shoidd 
not be rain. If it does, it is believed to be an abortion, 
which is sure to bring on a failure of the later rains. 

Each Naksliatra period of the rains lasts, mughly 
speaking, two weeks, and nearly corresponds to the 
periods named against them ac;conling to the 
English calendar. Revati and Asvini cover the 
whole month of April ; Bharani and Krittika last 
up to about the end of Ma}' ; Rohini and M5rga- 
sirasha till the third week of June, when Aridra 
begins. The latter and the following two rains, viz.. 
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Punarvasu and Pushyami, extend up to about the first 
week of August. Asleslia and the succeeding three 
rains Magba, Pushya and Uttara, cover the rain 
period till about the end of September. Hasta, 
Chitta and Svati fall in the following five weeks, 
emIJng with the first week of November, the other 
three weeks of November and the whole of Decem- 
ber being taken up by the rains Visakha, Anuradha, 
Jyeshtha and Mfila. The incubation period com- 
mences about the beginning of January, and lasts till 
the end of March. 

The knowledge and the Iwliefs of raiyats about 
the relations of these periods to agricultural opera- 
tions an‘, embodied in various short sayings and pro- 
verbs. It will be (lonvenieut to begin with Revati, 
which is the last of the vakn/taJra^, iis rains generally 
commence then. The rain falling under this 
iuikafutlm (constcllakion) is not of any use, and is 
rather prcjuditnal to the threshing of ragi, as the 
grain will not get clean. 

A,wini is said to be harmful to the fruits of areca- 
nuts and cocoanuts. and if it rains, the crop is 
belie v<k 1 to be diseased, and will yield a poor 
retuni. Asvini <lestroys ever>’thing. 

During Bharani, ploughing o])eration8 are begun and 
in 8r>mc [)laces, minor crops, such as navane, hasaka 
(millet), or gingelly, are sown in the fields, so that 
another crop may be taken after these are harvested.* 
It is believed that seeds sown during this rain are 
immune from attacks of disease, and yield a good 
crop. Earth prospers if it rains in BJuimni. If 
rains do not fall till Krittike, people will suffer want. 
During Rohini fields are ploughed and kc])t ready, 
but the seed should by no means be put in, for the 
yield will be scanty. If sown in Rohini, there will 

* Tho best Linds are never sown with any grain in this rain. Such 
lands aro prepared and reserved for important crops, such as ragi* 
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not be even one mortarful of paddy. In Mn’gasira, 
popularly known a.s Minchini in Telujju, the ground 
is prepared and minor croj)8 are raised. 

Aridra is said to be good for sowing all kinds of 
grain. If the rain l)egin8 during night, it is a g<iod 
sign ; but croj)S do not thrive if it begins during the 
day. If there is thunder in the first tlm'o (piarters 
i'padas) and none in the fourth, the rains during the 
following six mhhatra periods will suffer. If tlie 
reverse is the case, it is a gowl sign for the following 
rains. Thunder, breaking in the fourth cpiartc'r, will 
nullify the evil effect in the first three <iuarters. 
If the Aridra rain thunders, rain will not fall 
during the six following periods. On the whole, the 
rains under this constellation arc greatly appreciate<l, 
as contributing to a ])lentiful harvest. 

Punarvasu and Pmhyand, stvle«l popularly 
Chinna Pusi in Telugu, and Ohikkavusi and Dodda- 
vusi in Kannada, are also regarde<l as timely for 
sowing ragi, and other dry crops. In Anh'sha, 
popularly known as Asale, seeds may be sown, but 
the crop is uncertain, owing to lateness of the season. 
Crops then sown are ,s{ud to Ikj liable to insect 
pests. Mdgha is considered a fitful ruin, ruining 
either very hard, or failing altogether; if it rains in 
Magha, it is good ; if it fails it is bad. During Pubixi, 
orHubbe, if winds are high, it is .said that pwldy cr»>p 
turns red and deteriorates. If there slioidd be 
excessive rain, the standing cnjps suffer. The skij's 
are eften overcast, but the rain is generally scanty. 
Even a sparrow’s wings, it is said, will not get moist 
from showers of this })eriod. Nothing is sown 
during this ])eriod, as it will not yield any crop. 
It is better to sow a seer in Ilasta than a hundred 
seers in Pubba. 

The rains in Vltara and Haala rarely fail, and the 
raiyats have great faith in their regularity. They 
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are regarded as having given a solemn promise to 
the raiyat to save liis crop. Tf in UUara rain fails, 
a raiyat .should be ready to flee with his goods in a 
basket. If Ilasta fails, even a mother will be unable 
to feed her child. If there are winds in Ilasta, it is 
Siiid to be a bad sign, for if the leaves shake in //as^a, 
not a drof) will fall in ('hitta. 

(Jkitla is considertHl to be fitful, and the rain falls 
without any method in distribution. It is charac- 
terised as being blind, and it is even said that it rains 
chiefly during the day, as at night it is afraid of 
breaking its neck by falling into a pit. If this rain 
follows that of Ilasta without a break, it is believed 
that the rains will be copious. If both these rains 
fail, it sjiells ruin to the raiyats, who then become 
unable to carry on their agricultural 0])(-rations. 

In St'dfi, the downpour is generally continuous. 
(Irass grows plentifully, and this is believed to be 
the rain which cornluces to the ears of corn filling 
properly with juice. If this rain falls properly, 

you may look for ears of corn even under a washer- 

• % 

man's slab. If it rains heavily in Svati, one will 
not be allowed respite even to answer calls of nature. 
Lightning is a sign of heavy rain in Svati (constellation. 

1’lie water aft'ord(Ml by V'isdkha (corrupted into 
Isaki) rain is believed to bring health ; and this is 
the last of the copious rains, as clouds are .scanty 
thereafter. 

Anurddha, corrupted into Anoragi---ri])ons the crops 
before harvest, and if it falls, the raiyat’s anxiety 
is at an end, and his ragi (crop) becomes his own. 

The rains of Jeshtha and Mida come in low drizzle 
and bring dirty murky weather. It is harmful to 
the pulses, avare and tOfjari, as insects multiply 
after this rain, and fiow'ers are destroyed. 

With them the rainy season practically closes, 
about the time of Dipavali fca.st, after which there 
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will be no rain, for it is as vain to cry for rain after 
Dipavali is ^onc, as to hope for tijood treatment to a 
son-in-law in a deceased wife's parent’s Louse. 

They have so much faith in the a])pr«priateness 
of particular seasons for particular crops, that it 
is rare to see any raiyat trying experiments with 
sowing after the proper season for a ])articular 
crop is past. Some later crop or minor crop may 
be put in as an alternative to letting the field lie 
fallow altogether. 

The agricultural seasons are roughly divided into 
two parts, styled locally Vainnkha and Kartika. As 
the ploughing opersitions are begun with the first 
rains, the agricultural year is said to begin pratically 
with the Telugu New Year, {Yuffddi). On an atis- 
picious day in the first week after Yugadi, all the 
raiyats in the village congregate in the ('huvadi, 
or a temple, when the astrologer, afbw t)(Tering 
puja to a c()j)y of the new calendar, expounds to them 
the prospects of the new year. JWargosa leaves 
with jaggery ])owder, to convey the idea of the 
sweet and the bitter being linkt^l together in life, 
are presented as pramda to the audience to swal- 
low. 

The astrologer tells them which ( f the rains may 
be expected b) fall regularly, the state of the wiruls, 
and the sunshine, the names of grains likely to thrive 
well, and which epidemic aiul other diseases an*, 
threatening to break out. Then each man consults 
the astrologer as to his individual f>tx>s]>ects, which 
are determined either by the star indicated by the 
first letter of his name or, if he keeps a horoscope, 
the star under which he was born. When all this 
is over, the head of the village, generally the patel, 
consults him about the auspicious day for beginning 
the agricultural operations, the name of the person 
who may lead the first plough, and the col<.ur of the 
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bullock to be yoked to it, the direction with reference 
to the village in which polughin^ has to be begun, 
and such other important particulars. The astro- 
loger finds afipropriate answers for all these queries 
from ciilculation, and is rewarded with presents of 
grain, ami sometimes, money and new clothe. 

On the day fixed, the jM?!rson who has to begin the 
])loughing operations in the village, goes to the 
temple with the village elders. The jmjari worships 
the god, and sprinkles holy water on the man and 
his bulls and plough, a sheep being sometimes sacri- 
ficed. The man begins to plough, and is followed 
by otht^rs with other ploughs. 'Phey pass the 
ploughs over f(*,a8t, styled Jhnineru, or the golden 
plough. Katih family also begins ]>loughiug with 
a imja, and at the f itne of first sowing, they hold a 
‘liiijft of the stiwing implements, called 

When crops are .standing, Sidi-<levaru, is worshii)])ed 
to avert Insect pests. When crops an* two or three 
inches high, each raiyat in one of his fields builds 
a small .shed out of green leaves, and sets up seven 
small stones in it in a row, with another small stone 
in front, to represent MuniSvara. All the imj)ortant 
members of the family, with the young boys, go there 
and offer on two plantain-leaves, cooked rice and 
cunls, with some comliments. A fowl is then killed, 
and its bloo«l is mixed with the fowl in one of the 
leaves, and is scattered over all the fields belonging 
to the family. The rice on the other leaf is eaten 
up by the boys, and the remains of the fowl are taken 
home to be cooked and eaten by all the inmates. 

All the raiyats in a village join together and enjoy 
the picnic of Hasta Pongalu during the Ilasta 
rains. Small branches of Ankole plant {Alangium 
hexaitetalum), are brought in large quantities and 
stuck in the fields in <Ulferent ])laces. Figures of 
the several agricultural imj)lements are drawn with 
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the ashes of the potter’s kiln, on the boundaries of 
the fields, in the })aths and at tlie entrance to the 
village. A goat or sheep is sacrificed near the 
figure drawn at the village entrance, and offerings 
of rice and milk, cooko<i together, called Pongili, 
are made to it. The blood of the sacrificed animal 
is mixed with margosa leaves, and is scattered over 
all the fields in the village. The head of the sacri- 
ficed animal is given to the village Toti, and the 
body is divided among all the raiyats. 

No other ceremony is observ'ed till the time of 
reaping, if the crop grows well in the normal con- 
dition. At the time of sowing the cn)p Kudugolu 
Devaru* (the Sickle (Jod’s) puja is celebrated. A 
handfid of c,rop is cut and placed in the central 
part of the field, near five small .stones .set up there. 
The sickles of all the reapers are collc(!ted ami 
deposited in a row, in front of these atones. They an? 
then worsliipped in the usual way, with burning 
incense and the breaking of a cocoanut. Then 
ears of this handful of crop are cut and sahily 
preserved at home, and the grain out of them is 
mixed with the seed-grain for next year. 

Before the cro]) is removed in carts, or in hcadloads. 
from the field to the thresliing floor, a cocoanut is 
broken. The crop thus transported is stacked, and 
allowed to remain in that state for three or four 
months. 

The threshing of the crop begins generally in the 
month of Magha, and continues till the close of the 
next month. When the threshing is done, and the 
grain is heaped together, a Pilluri,f that is, a cone 

* This practico of making puja to tho instrunifnis of one’s calling 
is almost universal. Even a grass-cutter woman is oftem soon to l)ow 
before her scythe, or hoe, before beginning to cut or dig grass. 

t Pillari means a small image, and is a rone made of cow-dung or 
rice-paste or earth, with blades of green grass stuck on the top. It is 
generally taken as representing (janesa. 
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made of cow-dung, is installed, with an ear of 
com stuck into it, at the top. Water is sprinkled 
on the grain-heap and the threshing floor and the 
grain-heap with the Pillari is worshipped, incense 
being burnt and a cocoanut offered. The winnowing 
of the grain is done after this by a man standing on 
a stool about four feet high and pouring down the 
grain from a bamboo winnow slowly so as to let 
the chaff be carried away by the wind, the heavy 
grain falling in a heap below. It is considered 
essential that while this process is going on, silence 
should be preserved all round.* 

It is universal custom that before measuring the 
grain, a small quantity, if only a handful even, 
is set apart for charity. This is styled Devara 
Kolfuja {i.fi., (lod’s measure), and is distributed to 
a irujari, or Ikahman, or to a Dasayya, or Janga- 
inayva, or to beggjirs generally. 

There are certain diseases of crops for which the 
raiyats apfily <lifferent nostrums, some savouring of 
superstition, while others are more or less practical. 

The recognised disi'ases of the paddy are Stiruffu 
>J<ulya, Sumra Vi/ddhi and Kentbalti Roga. The 
Kdrlikn, <'r earlier crop is liable to attacks of the 
first disease, in which the leaves turn reddish, and 
wither away after the fall of the Puhbi rain. The 
excreta of bats found in caves an<l ruinous temples 
is mixed with the ashes of the ])otter's kiln and lime, 
and dusted over the whole field affected, and a sheep 
or goat is sacrificed and its blood is sprinkled over 
the standing crop. When the heads of the stalks 
become knotted together, urine of cattle is sprinkled 

* Perhaps a w\ic of troublesome times when the raiyat wished to 
gather in his grains as quietly as possible, without attracting the atten- 
tion of robbers or others who habitually preyed on him. Or was it meant 
to keep off evil spirits ? 
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over them. Sitsara Vyadki is caused by the attacks 
of insects about the time ears sprout, by which 
the sap is drained and the leaves turn white and 
drop away, leavinjr the stalk bare. There is no 
remedy known for this pest. Kemhatti Jioga, 
known in Telugu as Pandi Rotfamu, is nicknamed in 
Telugu Bapiui Roganm, or the Brahman disease, 
on account of the leaves all turning red wlien it 
attacks the crop. A ]>ig is killed near the field, and 
its blood is mixed with margosa leaves, and thrown 
on the standing (‘tops. Sometimes a crow pheasant 
is substituted for the pig. 

Kagi crop is also subject to various diseases, 'fhe 
plant suddenly begins to dry up, when the crop is 
about an inch high. The disea.se is styled Em 
Diuiara, and the fanner makes pnja to a deity called 
Dudara deity. Small branches of ankoU‘ plant 
{AUmfiuni hexapeUtlum) an* stuck in the several 
parts of the field, and a fowl or sheep is sacrificed. 

A similar but less injurious disease attacks the 
crop when about three inches high, and is called 
Nam paku Ihidara. The leaves wither and fall 
off, but the stems are unaffected. The farmer [ler- 
fomis Dudara Devadu, as in the case of th(< other 
diseases, ami also sprinkles the ashes of the potter’s 
kiln on the field. 

Aggi-Dudara in Telugu and Benkidudare in Kan- 
nada, is a more serious disease, and injures the crop 
considerably. The plants attacked wither away, ami 
do not survive. To prevent the sfiread of the diseasi*, 
incense is burnt, and a cocoanut is broken, and its 
water is sprinkled on the crop. When this (lisease is 
observed to occur after a drought, the raiyats take it 
as a sign of impending rain. 0ater|)illar8 multijily 
very fast in fields attacked with this disease, and 
eat up the pulses Avare and Togari, sown in the ragi 
fields. It is supposed to be a remedy to render puja 
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to these insects, to ward off their attack. Two or 
three of them are caught, tunneric and hunkuma 
])ow(lers are put on them, and a cotton thread coloured 
with saffron is tied to each, and after prayers to 
them not to molest the crop, they are taken to 
the village boundary and let off, probably with a 
benevolent wish that they may bestow their favours 
elsewhere. 

Kuluvyddhi attacks the cro]) when it is ripe for 
being cut. Insects eat away the stocks just at the 
ear heads, which consequently fall off. There is 
no known remedy for this pest. If there is too 
imich rain when the ears are sprouting, they all 
rot and turn jet, and no grain is formed in them. 
No remedy is known for this either. 

Avnre and Tofjari pulses, which are sown in linos 
in a ragi field, arc allowed to stat)d after the ragi 
is harveste*!, as they ri£)en about two months later. 
They are liable to Iks attacked by insects called 
Sidi, which eat up the seeds in the j)ods. The 
remedy is to bum a quantity of bones heaped 
u|) in a place when wind is blowing, so that the 
smoke may envelo])e the ]>lants and ])oison the 
insctrts. 

The imj)ortance of cattle to the agricultural people 
of the country cannot be overestimated. Cattle 
diseases cause enomious loss to the raiyats ; and 
their want of knowledge and inability to administer 
timely remedies when epidemics occur crip})le their 
resources year by year. There are, however, some 
physicians in mo.<.t places, who, in addition to super- 
stitious practices, resort to some remedies in times 
of epidemics, when their treatment is efficacious. 
Sometimes the cures effected by the emplo3rment 
of simple herbs available at their very doors are said 
to be little short of miraculous. But it is difficult to 
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make these men mipart their knowledge to others, 
as they believe that if their secret is shartul with 
others, its efficacy disappears. 

Tlic most serious of the recognised cattle diseaacH 
is known as Dodda Roga, or Ihddmnma (great dis- 
ease). 7.C., rinderj;est. It corres])on(l8 to cholera 
for men. which carries off a large number of cattle. 
Rngi gniel is given to sustain the strength (»f the ani- 
mal, and from the mouth and nostrils, there is a 
large flow of mucius, which is often washed. They 
also segregate affected animals from the healthy 
ones more or le-^s completely. Pills, made of the. 
roots of the Jnmhu wecfl (panicion intcmipinm) 
and jaggery, are administered. 

The juice of the tender shoots of the cree.pers 
known as Cgani-lxiUi in Kannada, and Tiudm-hdli 
in Telugu, a shrubby creei)er {Voculm cordifoliua), 
is given. Plantains of the variety known as ram- 
bdU, cam]ihor and ghee, mixed together, are sonie- 
times given as a medicine. 

When the village is visited by this epidemic, the 
God of the village is worHhi})ped. An image <»f 
Maramma is made and worshijipetl by the washer- 
man in the village square. Then it is taken in 
state to the boundary, and left there, with its face 
towards the next village. 

Eye-disease is also contagious and the infected 
animals are segregated. The eyes water, and the 
animal becomes listless, an<l gives u]> feeding and 
chewing the cud. It is not a common dis(*as<*, 
but when it occurs, it is not easy to get rid of it. 
The treatment resorted to is branding on the back 
about eighteen inches across in two places. The 
animal is also branded often under the tail, the 
neck and on the chest. The juice, of the green 
leaves of the lemon {Citrus Umoniutn), gingelly oil, 
country arrack, asafestida, j)cpper, garlic and mustard 
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are all ground together, and about a homful of the 
mixture is given to the animal. 

Inflammatory fever, or black quarter, known as 
duipjm Jadya, is a contagious disease, generally 
pmving fatal, from a few hours to two or three days. 
The animal ceases to feed and to ruminate ; swellings 
may a[)}K;ar on any part of the body, au<l the par. 
so afTccted arc hot to the touch. 1’here is practi- 
cally no remedy known to the raiyat, except brand- 
ing on the affected jiarts. Sometimes a mixture of 
[)lantain flowers, cumin seed, onions and butter- 
nil k, ground together, is given. The worship of 
i (ioddess styled (lhappalamma, (hnldess of (fliappe 
lisease, is observed, sheep and goats being killed 
!■() propitiate the (leity. 

1’hen*. are certain preventive measures iulopted 
:o prote<?t the healthy cattle when an (‘pidemic of 
ihis dis(>ase is threatened. They are branded with 
i n*d hot in)n rod on the right shoulder and on the 
eft thigh. Milk or juie« of atlatropis yigantea ; 
(}ern {Setnicarpeus atutcardium), kernel of the 
castor-seed, kadekara (a drug), a drug Chitmmula 
and PIumIhu/o zeylanica- are well ground together in 
the cunls of a buffalo, and mixed with castor-oil. 
The paste is ])ut on the thighs and the shoulders of 
the healthy animals. Slight blisters appear on 
these sj)uts ; and it is believed that the animals 
suffer fn)m a slight attack of the disease and then 
recover. This inoculation is said to render them 
immune from this particular disease. 

The foot and mouth disease is known as 
t3'8C03tjO; or rrw?atoa^. it is a contagious 

disease, but is not generally fatal. It spreads over 
large areas in the hot season, and hampers agricultural 
operations seriously. Saliva flows from the mouth, 
and ulcers are formed between the hoofs. The animal 
lifts and shakes its legs frequently ; if the sores are 
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neglected, they breed maggots. The animal is fed 
on nutritious footl, such as conjee maile of ragi flour. 
The feet and the mouth are washed twice every 
day, morning and evening, and sometimes tlie animal 
is made to stand in mire. If then' are maggots, t*r 
or camphor, mixed with the oil of Pomfdmin iflabra, 
or margosa seeds, is a]>plicd to the ulcers. Some- 
times, the feet and the mouth of healthy cattle an* 
washed with water in which fislj have been washed, 
aiul the same water is sprinkled over the surfate 
of the. cattle yard. 

The. worship of the stone marking the boundary 
of the village site, kn<nvn as (ioddn ruiji, a barren- 
stone in Telugu, or Kara kaJlu in Kaniiada, is con- 
sidered to be efficacious in warding off the disease. 
First, vows arc* made to this deity, and all the inha- 
bitants of the village Join in tlie worship. One. 
hundred and one pots of water are poured on it, 
and .saffron and kunkutm powders are applied and 
small branches of inargosii leaves tied to it. Sheep 
and goats arc killed near the stone, and all the 
cattle in the village are made to walk through the 
mire and are brought near this stone, when^ the 
pujdri sprinkles w'aW over them and ap})lies tur- 
meric and kunhma to tlieir forehe.ad.s. This is 
believed not only to cure the disease already broken 
out, but to prevent an impending outbreak. It is 
supposed to prevent the spread of the disease to the 
uninfected houses, if the inmates of the latter make 
an offering of food consisting of cooked rice, cunls 
and milk mixed together, with an onion at the spot 
where the cattle are tethered, and sacrifice? a fowl, 
aiul .sjirinkle the bloesl on the cattle. 

Nantdi, or Sukkanaracli {Splenic Ajjoplcxt/), attacks 
cattle aj)parently in good health. If proper care is 
not taken soon, they succumb to the disease. The 
animal ceases to feed or chew the cud. Laboured 
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rospiration, staggering gait, flow of saliva and 
mucus from the inoutli are among the symptoms of 
the disease. The foeces and urine are coloured 
red with blood. The mo,st pojmlar remedy is brand- 
ing on or about the region of the spleen. The internal 
medicines are dry chillies, ground to fine powder, 
atid mixed with butter, milk, or the leaves of 
Wrufhlia linctoria, or ivory wood, pepper and garlic 
ground together, and mixed with butter-milk. 

The symptoms of the <lisease known as Mtisara- 
jwiya are <lullne.ss, going off feed and twitchings of 
the muscles. The most efficacious remedies are 
said to be the following. A quantity of the bark of 
the Muttaga tree {liutm Frmdosa) is beaten into 
pulp and immersed in water, and aboiit six seers of 
the infusion are given as a drink. The leaves of 
the plants Admof/e, {AdlnUodu Vnidca), temler leaves 
of NaUamviU, NeUtgoriniid and Muranelli and some 
garlic are groun<l into a paste and a powder of 
mustanl, pepper, cloves, ])iper longum, greater 
galangal and the leaves of Azima tctracaniha, is mixed 
with that paste. Pills of the size of a gooseberry are 
made of this, and one or two administered for two 
or three days. This remedy is applied for many 
diseases especially those which cannot be properly 
diagnosed. Sometimes, as soon as this disease 
attacks the animal, foeces of human beings are mixed 
in water, and two or three homfuls given to it. 

Uhlmm-jddya is brought on by exposure or by 
eating cooling substances. The disease j)roves fatal 
if it is not discovered in its early stages and treated. 
The second remedy noted for the previous disease 
is also used for this disease. As an alternative, 
the water in which washerman boils clothes, with 
fuller’s earth, is given to the animal. 

Dotnnie Jddya (Pleuro pneumonia) is also known 
as Soya-domnm, or Suhhadommu in Telugu, It is 
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a dangerous malady, imlcss attended to in the 
early stages, but it is not said to be contagious. 
It is believed to arise from the abnormal swelling of 
something near the spleen and which finally chokes 
up the passage in the throat. The lungs get 
affected and the animal coughs, and ceases to feed 
and ruminate. The remedies used arc the oil or 
the juice of the bark of Houge Pongamia glabra, 
or the juice of the leaves of Addasarajmku and 
Muranelli crushed together, and mixed with the oil 
of Pongamia, one or two hornfuls given internally, 
and branding on the body. 

Dysentery, variously known as Ralta k(t(tv, liakta 
thedi, or Kattnroga, is generally preceded by simple 
diarrhoea, which is brought on by the cattle grazing 
on immature green fodder after the rains. 1'lie 
medicines used arc pumpkin and rice boiled together ; 
or the cellular sponge-like .substances foun<l in the. 
ant-hills mixed and ground togetlicr in w'atcr ; 
or the juice of the leaves of a cn?ej)er called si-tonde 
one hornful, followed by another hornfid of milk 
with fine powder of hscinatite, know’ii as kavi 
stone. 

Simple catarrah is known as Kundu, Sela, Padi- 
setnu, or Negndi, an<l the s\^nptonlS are cough and 
thirst, its cure is generally left to nature. The 
remedies sometimes used are unboiled milk, asafertida, 
the ear heads of the grass out of which broom sticks 
are made, and mustard ground together ; or the 
juice of the leaves of a small herb mixed with goat’s 
milk and attafoBfdda, to b<* given for three days ; or 
branding. Two women of the same name throw 
ashes on the bac'.k of the affected animal by means of a 
winnow. 1’his is popularly know^l as Kmidti Keravadu, 

When this disease occurs in an aggravated form, 
it is said to turn into Sale. The animal is branded, 
in addition to its being given the above medicines. 

18 
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Choking may sometimes happen by the sticking 
of a foreign substance in the throat, which the 
animal makes a constant effort to bring out by 
coughing. The obstructing substance can often be 
felt by passing the hand by a dexterous person or 
by inserting a cap of the citron fruit with a cord 
attached beyond the obstructing substance and 
dragging it out. liagi conjee is then given and the 
])art fomented with tamarind leaves and heated 
salt to soothe the irritation. If there is anv wound, 
the blood of a cock is first given to the animal and a 
hornful of the mixture made of the juice of radish 
and lard is given as a drink. 

When the glands in the throat or the epiglottis 
swell, the air-passage may be choked and the animal 
dies of suffocation. This disca.se is knoum as 
Gudlui^njari in Telugu. There arc experts who 
break the swelling mechanically ; and the animal 
is fed on ragi conjee and other roothing and nourish- 
ing food till the sore is healed. 

The disease known AsNaniu is caused by the animal 
eating the tender shoots of Jola (great millet, sor- 
ghum xmUjtire) grass groun on the stubble left after 
a harvest. It is said to be due to an insect known 
popularly as Namu hula ; it is perhaps due to some 
poisonous acid {Hydrocyanic V) which it eats or 
ruminates, and falls on the ground beating its legs 
violently. The juico of the leaves of the wild castor- 
oil plant (Jatropha curcas), one or two homfuls, are 
given, mixed with water. This medicine is com- 
monly known, and is very effective. 

Urla Jddya attacks calves, when all the hair on the 
skin falls off. As a remedy, one of the teeth of the calf 
known as Oajjihallu or itchy tooth, is pulled out, and 
the calf gets all right. It is believed that this occurs 
when any salt is mixed with butter-milk of the 
calf’s dame before the calf begins to chew the grass. 
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MoTasu Okkalus are a caste rather high in the 
social scale. They generally cmplcy Brahmans as 
purdhits, and some also respect Lingayat priests, 
or Jangamas. to whom they often make presents of 
rice and other provisions. Those of the Morasus 
who are Tirunamadharis call in Satanis to conduct 
funeral ceremonies, the Brahmans being required 
only to purify the house by punyaha. They also 
invite Dasayyas for Mane Seve. 

Except in extreme cases, persons who have lost 
their caste, may be readmitted after j)roper prayas- 
chitta, which conMsts in paying a fine imposed by 
the caste panchayct, giving a dinner, and getting the 
tongue slightly branded with a piece of gold. 


The Morasu Okkalus eat meat, sheep, goats, fish, 
rabbits and fowls. Some of them have no objec- 
tion to eat pork, but the more orthodox ])racticc is 
to avoid it. They rarely indulge in drink, though 
the practice is not absolutely prohibited. Kurubjis 
and other classes mingle with this caste in eating. 
The women, as noticed already, are stricter in ob- 
serving restrictions against dining with others who 
have not undergone the ceremonies of offering uj) 
the fingers and worshipping the Kosadevani. Such 
exclusive rules, it may be observed, are now gmatly 
relaxed, especially in larger towns. 

They are a caste of cultivators, consisting of 
various endogamous groups, some of which have 
become separate castes. Many of them are Linga- 
yats. They abstain from drinking liquor, but eat 
meat. Among them several families hold, by here- 
ditary right, the low village oflSces of Toti and 
Nirganti or watchmen and conductors of water. They 
are both Vaishnavas and Sivas. 


SOCUL 
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APPENDIX. 


Exogahic Clans. 


Achyuta 

•• 

People of this division do not cultivate 
saffron. 

Alada 


Banyan tree. 

Ane 


Elephant. 

Ardharane 



Bachi 


A kind of tree. 

Badalu 


A kind of grass. 

Balo 

• • 

Plantain. 

Bang! 

• • 

Ganja. 

Belada 

• • 

Wood-apple tree. 

Belli 


Silver. 

Billandla 


A kind of tree. 

Bollikodi 


A bird, found in hedges, of black colour 
with white face. 

Bum 


• • • • 

Chalindala 


A cistern for water erected in the roads 
for the use of travellers. 

Chanchali 


A kitchen herb. 

Chikkandu 


A vegetable plant. 

Dalimbc 


Pomegranate. 

Devaganncru 


A kind of flower bearing tree. 

flejjie 


Small bolls. 

Gendara 

• • 

A kind of fish. 

Oinnu 

• • 

Milk of a buffalo or a cow which has 
lately calved. 

Gokerla 

• • 

• ■ • • 

Goktila 

• • 

.... 

Gongadi 

• • 

A blanket tunied into a cloak. 

Goran ti 

• • 

Barlaria. 

Guliganji 

• • 

The wild liquorice. 

Halu 

• • 

A herb. 

Heggana 


A bandicoot. 

Hippe 


A tree Basia Latifolia. 

Hutta 

• • 

Anthill. 

Ichalu 

• • 

Date tree. 

Iriaedlu 

m • 

A wooden sppoon. 

Eabbadi 

• • 

• • • • 
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Eadaba 

Ka^ali 

Kalindala 

Kalivi 

Kanne 

Kauaga 

Kappu 

Kaie 

Khachora 

Kode 

Kolaga 

Koiume 

Kondada. 

Kunchi 

Kuraudara 

KuraU'.ge 

Kurige 

Maliige 

Mandi 

Manendra 

Maudalige 

Masi 

Mavu 

Mekaia 

Mudre 

Muddaraui 

Mingili 

Muttaga 

Nakkala 

N<^lli 

Nerale 

Nili 


Nittuva 

Nuggi 

Nunabudagi 

Ottu 

Pachchakodi 

Punagu 

Samantige 

Sampige 

Sanl^ 


.. A species of deer. 

.. A tree. 

. . They do not cut milk hedge plant. 

. . A kind of tree. 

. . A kitchen herb. 

. . Pougemia Glabra. 

.. Flesh of animals 
. . A thorny jungle plant. 

. . A kind of shrub bearing sweet scented 
fruits used with sandle paste. 

. . Umbrella. 

. . An Indian measure. 

. . A herb. 

. . .... 

. . A hooded cloak. 

. . A milky thorny plant. 

. . A seed drill. 

. . A jasmin flower. 


. . They do not use mats. 

. . . • • . 

.. Mango. 

. . Goat. 

. . A seal. 

. . Kitchen herb. 

.. Mongoose. 

.. Bastard teak. 

. . Jackal. 

.. The emblic myroba jam. 

.. Jambalana. 

. . Indigo— They do not keep black bul- 
locks and their women do not wear 
black bangles or black sadis. 

. . They do not use stone posts for houses. 
.. Horseradish. 

. . A vegetable drug. 

. . They do not eat on plates of dry leaves. 
. . • • • . 

. . Civet. 

.. Chrusanthimum. 

.. Champaka tree. 

.. Conch aheU. 
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Sasuve 

.. Mustard. 

Sonthi 

.. Oinger. 

Tstarlu 

• • • • • • 

Tengina 

. . Cocoanut. 

TyaMi 

.. Tortoise. 

Tumniala 

. . A kind of tree. 

Turubu 

. . They do not tie their hair in a knot. 

Udarla 

. . Seeds of weed, a kind of grass largely 
grown in jiaddy fields. 

(Jdama 

.. Biglisard. 

Uttareni 

. . A common weed (Achyranthis aspira). 
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MUSALMANS* 

Early History of Islam in Mysore —Internal Stri’ctyre — 
Population and Distribution— Marriaue Prohibitions- • 
Marriaok Ceremonies — Puberty Customs - Preonani'Y 
Kites — Customs conneuted with Delivery and Child- 
birth -Post-natal ceremonies- Naminij, Tonsure, Initia- 
tion, AND Circumcision —Adultery and Divori'e- Musal- 
MAN Family, Kinship and Family Droanizviion— Maoico- 
Reuoious Beliefs— Reluhon -Fasts and Festivals - The 
Sunnah— Funeral Customs— Ocvupation— Dietary op the 
Community— Api*earance, Dress, and Ornaments- - 
Uames - Conclusion. 

T he cotnmcTcial intercourse between the west 
coast of India and Arabia doubtless leil to a 
spread of Muhammadan influence into the 
neighbouring countries, but the first appearance 
of Musalmans by land south o' the Vindhya range 
was in 1294 , in the invasion of Alaud-din who 
captured Devagiri. But the rulers of Delhi were 
incapable of controlling the vast region situated at 
a long distance from the seat of their power, and 
five independent Musalman States came into exist- 
ence. The first vigorous attempt to bring them 
under Moghal supremacy was made by Akhar 
( 1696 — 1600 ). This policy of advance continued 
under Shah Jahan, and it was actively jirosecuted 
by Auiangz'b with the result that the local Muham- 
madan dynasties were overthrown. But the Moghal 
control did not last long before the rising power of 
of the Mahiattas early in the eighteenth century. 
It is important to note, that these Musalman king- 
doms in the south were merely outposts of the Faith 

* I am much indebted to Mr. Abdul Wajid, I^eputy Commisfioner, 
Hassan Dutrict, for much of the information contained in thia monograph. 
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in the midst of a dense Hindu population. The 
Musalmans were in a numerical minority, and they 
were induemced by the tenets of religion as also by 
a policy of toleration and conciliation towards 
their Hindu subjects.* The Arabs were carrying 
on extensive trade on the West Coast of India, and 
they had their settlements there.^ It is not im- 
probable that some might have come to M 3 rsore as well. 

The introduction of Islam in Mysore was pro- 
bably in I .‘HO, when Dorasamudra, the capital of 
the iloysala kingdom, was taken by the Muhammadan 
general Malik Kafur. There is a story that the 
Sultan’s daught(<r fell in love with the king 
from tlu^ reports of valour, and threatened to kill 
herself imless married to him. Kventiuilly Ids 
sword was sent as his representative with a due 
escort, and to that tlw? princess w'as formally wedded, 
anil ilie.n joiuitd the king. They lived happily for 
ten yearn, aftiT which lie was induced by the con- 
sid<‘nition tliat lie was a liajput and she of inferior 
castt‘, to put her a^vay, which ])rovoked, it is said, 
the second invasion of 1320. Under the Vijaya- 
nagar empire, the continued rivalry and struggles 
between that ])Ow<‘r and the Jlhatnini and Bijapur, 
Patlian kingdoms, provided opportuities for the 
further introduction of Islam into M 3 rsore. But 
it was in 1400, in the ndgn of Deva Raya, who gave 
his dal^^ltl‘r in inariiage to PYroz Shah, tliat Musal- 
maus were first enlisted into the Mjayanagar 
army. The Haja biiilt them a mosque, and liad 
the Koran placed before the throne in order to 
receive their obeisance, which they refused to make 
to him as an idolater, but ^vil]ingly made to their 
sacred book. Subsequently after 1500, a Musalman 

* Thm* is no compuUion in Tfli^'ion, 2 : 2.'>6. 

** If any of the idolatcvrs seek protection from you, grant him pro- 
tection. 6-9.** 
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force fr(Hn Bijaptir assisted the usurper Tinunal Bao, 
and a little later, the Vijayauagar anny heli)ed 
Bijapur against Ahniadnagar.' * 

The permanent settlement of the Musalmans in 
Mysore may be assigned with certainty to the time 
first, of the Bijapm conquest under Kandhulha Khun 
in 1637, and se(H>ud to the Mughal eon(|Uest under 
Kasim Khan in I6S7 and the formation of a pro- 
vince ()f Sira. By settlement, conquest, anil con- 
versions, there were considerable numbers of Muham- 
madans emplovi d in the territories of Mysori', Bednur, 
Chitaldnig and other provinces at the time of Ilyder 
Ali’s occupation in 1761 . A Naviiyat commanded the 
forces at liednur in the decisive battle of Ma^iikonda in 
1748, when Madakeri Naj'ak fell, and ('handa Sahib 
whose causi^ he had esponsed, was mken prisoner, 
his son being also slain. Under Ilyder AJi, there 
were considerable additions to the Musiilman ninks 
by forcible conversion of captives in war uiui other 
means ; but the dark and intolerant /.eal of 1'ip()u 
Sultan made the cause of Islam a pretext for the most 
terrible persecution and degradation with the avowed 
object of extinguishing every other form of belief.-j- 

Endogavioua (/roups . — Musalmans of Mysore as 
in other parts of India, an* divided into four groups : 
&yyid. Shaikh, Mughal, Pathan. 

The term SayyUls, ‘ lonl ’ is also blown as 
Ptrzada, ‘descendants of a saint’ or Mashaik, 
‘ venerable.’ The saints claim descent from Fatima, 
daughter of the Prophet, and as religious teachers, 
soldiers and adventurers flocked to India with the 
Muhammadan armies. “ They tell a tale, tliat the 
ao gftl Jabral or Gabriel had descended from heaven 
with the divine revelation, held a sheet .over 


Intrbnal 

STittreruKK. 


* Lewis Hice : Mysore Gazetteer, Vol. I, page 479. 

I Lewis Rice : Mysore Gazetteer, Voi. X, pages 479-480. 
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Fanjtan-i-pak, the Five Holy Ones, Muhammad, Ali, 
Fatima, Hassan and Hussain and exclaimed, ‘0 
Muhammad ! The Ahni^ty showeis His blessings 
upon thee, and ordains that thou and the offspring 
of the four who sit with thee shall henceforth be 
Sayyids.” It is not possible to say how many of 
the present Sayyids belong to the true foreign 
stock, but probably their number is small* Many 
of them occupy a quasi-religious position as Firs 
or spiritual guides in wealthy families, and support 
themselves on alms and gifts. The men take the 
title of Sa)ryid or Mir, that is Amir, ‘ leader ’ before 
their names or Shah or ‘ prince ’ after them, while 
the women add the title Begum or ‘ lady 

Shaikh, ‘ venerable leader,’ is a term which is 
applied only to those of pure Arab descent, and tire 
name is specially applied to three branches of the 
Quraish tribe from which the prophet was bom. 

Mughal . — ^The term Mughal is a form of the name 
Mongol, the race that invaded India after the cam- 
paigns of Chengiz Khan. It is now applied to the 
followers of Babar or those who were attracted 
to India by his successors. They are generally 
divided into two groups, Fersian and Chagatai, 
the Turkish tribe to which Babar belonged. 
Bernier explains that in the time of Auiangzib 
the name was applied to ‘ white men, foreigners and 
Muhamn adans.' They prefix to their name the title 
of Mirza, Amirzada, ‘leader-bom,’ and the women 
use the title of Khanam, ‘ lady.' 

PalJutn . — ^The name Fathan is a cormpted form of 
Faahtana or Fakhtana, speakers of Fashto, a language 
current beyond the North-west territories in me 
Trans-Indus Districts as far south as Dera-Ismail 
Khan. It is popularly applied to certain tribes on 

*Ab(lul Wajid, an Islamio scholar says, that the word Sayjid is 
nowhere used in the sense in which it is used in India* 
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the north-west border-land. It is synonymous with 
Sohila or Bohela, an inhabitant of the Soh or 
mountain tracts. It is said that the term has been 
erroneously applied to the Sultans of Delhi from 
1206-1450. At the present time, gangs of traders 
knovm as Pathan continue the custom, which has 
prevailed from time immemorial of flocking into 
the Indian plains with their Powindas (Pavinda- 
nomads) or in caravan when the passes are open. 

There are, among the Musalmans, less important 
groups some of which deserve mention. The tenn 
Navayat was supposed to mean ‘ new comers ' but 
it is more probably derived from Nait,* a brancli 
of the Arabian Quaraish tribe who are supposed to 
have been expelled from Iraq or Mesopotamia in 
the eighth century a.d. and to have migrated to 
Southern India. Those on the west coast have 
preserved the purity of blood by avoiding inter- 
marriages with Indians, and for a time they refused 
to ally themselves with the highest Musalman 
families. 

Musalmans are divided into two main .sects, the 
Sunni and the Shiah.'f’ “ The former term signifies 
‘one of the path’ (a traditionalist) and the latter 
a follower, that is to say, of Ali cousin-gennan of 

* Nait was tho son of Navat-bin-Kaiiana, and his other son uus 
Malik and fourtoonth in descent from him (Malik) a as tht* Prophet Muham- 
mad. — Tarikhun-yavayai by Na^ia^ Azizjung p. 30. 

t The Shiaa contend that Ali ahould have Hiicm^ficHl aft<*r the dcniisit 
of the Prophet. Tho Shias are not known as Thinvaris, as they dti iio( 
reco|;nize the three ('aliphs at all. They an* known aa Iniamiaa or Isna- 
ashria. as they bclievo in the sanctity of the twelve Imams. Tin* diffen*iM*« 
between tho Shias and tho Sunnis is not d<M*triiial at all. It is inoiv ritual. 

Tho tradition had bi*en <!ollccted lon^ ladoro tho diflFiT«*n«*e Wtw«*<*ii 
Shias and the Sunnis became pronounced, and no tradition had the forew 
of Buporceding the Koran's injunctions which no st'ct in Islam could ignore. 

It is not correct to say that the Shias go to Kerhala in preference to 
going to Mecca. The pilgrimage to Mecca is one of the fundamental insti- 
tutions of tho Muslim laith, and could not be ignortfd, doing to Medina 
or Kerbala is optional. But both 8hias and Sunnis visit these places as 
of importanoe in Mm^Abdui 
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tlic prophet and husband of his dau^ter, Fatima. 
The Hhias, on the other hand, maintain that Ali 
was the first legitimate Imam divinely illuminated 
and preserved {ma’ sum) from sin and they accord- 
ingly reject the first three Khalifas recognized by 
the Sunnis, Abu Baker, CJmar, and Usman.” Hence 
the Sunnis are called Chfirydri, ‘those who follow 
the four,’ tlie Shias, Tinyari, ‘ thos(% who follow the 
the three Khalifas.’ Shias arc also called Imamiya, 
th(! Iniani being the rightful leader of the faithful, 
while the Sunnis call them KufizI or ‘ forsakers of the 
trutli.’ The list of the twelve. Shiah Imams* begins 
with Ali and ends with Muhammad Alaskuri, the 
imam Mahdi, who was for the present withdrawn 
from the world, but it is believed, that he will a]>peaT 
again in tlut last da}rs. Tlu^ religious life of the Shiah 
centres round a body of traditions, beliefs and 
obs<‘r\’ances wliich have their soiii’ce in Ali, Filtima 
and their sons llusan and Hussain who with the 
Prophet make up the venerated Panjtaii-i-pak, 
the Five Holy Ones. Ali is revered as the vicar or 
even the incarnation of Allah. The difference bet- 
ween the.se two setits is }Kirtly religious and partly 

* Tli» Shiah IiiiauiH art* : (1) Miirtuxa Ali died at Kiifa, A. D. 

(IfM) ; (2) Imam ilaHaii horn A. I>. 025; (3) Imam Husain A. I>. 020; (4) 
Zaitiul-Ahidin, A. 1). 053; (5) Muhammad Hakir. A. J>. 075; (0) Jaffar 
Sadik, A. 1). 09H ; (7) Muai Kaxim, A. 1). 745 ; (8) Musi Rilza, A. D. 770 ; 
(9) Taki Ahii if afar, A. 1). 810: (10) Abdul HaHHati Askir, A. D. 820; 
(II) Abu Muhaiiimiid Aakari, A. D. 845; (12) Al Mrhdi, 897. 

The four Sunni liiiums an* : — Shuti, A. 1). 707-819; A Hu Hanila, 
A. L). 700 733 ; Malik, A. 1). 708-713 ; and Hainbul a ho an* jiiriatM. The 
hist was horn A. I). 7(K) ; date <if death unknown. 

** The four Sunni liuama have ^iv«m riae to the four aohoola, the 
Ifinali, Shufai, Maiiki, and Hanibali. The Arabs belong to the* Shafi 
School : Sunni Muhammaduna of (luzt»rat are Hanalia.'* 

** When praying with a Jamwii of the Sunnis the Shia deports him- 
M*lf acconling to the ortbo<lox part of the company in obedience to the 
Shia doctrine of literally fear or caution. When the Shias are 

in a minority, they practisi' this doctrine and whilt* acting upon, they 
vilify their own sect, if personal security requires." 

Hhtchmaa'a Ain-i’Akbaii 338 quoted in Botnhay Triben and Casiea, 
Vtd, I II, page 90, 
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aroial. The Sanni makes pilgrimapfcs to the holy 
cities Mecca and Medina and the Shiah to Karbala 
or Mashhad-ul-Husain, the scene of martyrdom 
alwut fifty miles south-west of Baghdad and six 
miles west of the river Kuphratos. Shias recognize 
the Mujtehid or ‘ learned doctors’, the highest order 
of Muslim divines, while the Sunnis stiy, that 
in the present condition of Islam, they cannot l>e 
appointed. Shias observe the Muhmm festival, 
in which only the less strict Sunius join. Some 
sects of Shias include among the Ahla-l kifah or 
I men of the book’ the Majusi or Magi worshi])pers 
in addition to Jews and Christians. Shias admit 
the principle of Taqia ’ * (‘ guarding on 8»‘lf) ’ that 
is, they are justified in minimizing or (lenying 
the peculiarities of their religious beliefs in order 
to avoid persecution. Among differences in the 
forms of prayer, it may be noted that Shias ad<l to 
the Azan or bang, the call to prayer, the word ‘ ( 'ome 
to the best of works ’ ‘ Come to the best of works,’ 
and repeat the last sentence ; ‘ There is no ( lod 
but ‘ Allah ’ twice instead of once as the Sunnis do. 
During the Qiyam or standing })osture in prayer, 
the Shias keep their hands on either side of the 
body, not on the navel or breast. They usually omit 

* TAQIA--lt is a hidiiifi; of litiliff to omuim* {mtwc iition, and 

reoognixod on th« stmigth of tho vrrso : I.iot not. tho lH*lifvorh tako 
unbelievers for friends rather than Ijelievors, and whoexer doi*H this he 
shall have nothin),^ of the fruardianship of Allah, you hliould {iiiaril yourndf 
againat them guurdini; carefully, IV21 ; but the* lat4»r and c'om*rt iiitorpie- 
tation is that sueh a eourso of eonduet is not warranted by the v<*rfMs and 
it has biwii given up. The martyr HuHsain did not hidi* his f*oiiteinpt for 
Yezid even to eseape death. 

Mujtahid moans a legislator. All the followers of Islam, not only the 
Shias, reeognize the neressity of Mujtahids. Islam prohibited qui*htionK 
relating to details on many pomts whieh would require this or that praetieii 
to be made obligatory, and mueh was left to individual will or the eireiim- 
etances of time and plaee. 

* O ye who believe^ do not put questions about things, which if deelari'd 
to you may trouble you, and if yon question about them when the Quran 
is being revealed, they shall be dsclared to you. Allah pardons this, Allah 
is fergiving, forbearing * 5.101. 
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the StMan or blessing, and at the TaJMr-i-ruku ot 
bending the body, they add , ‘Ard with His praise.’ In 
the creed they add ‘ Ali is the Prophet of Allah’.* 

The differences on account of the Caliphate were 
more })olitical than religious. It was more a 
struggle for political power than one for spiritual 
superiority. As far as character, piety and erudi' 
tion went, the spiritual headship lay with the Bani 
Fatima Ali and his lineal descendants as possible 
rivals to the throne. Those in actual pf)wer did 
everything in their power to put them out of the 
way. Most <jf the Imams met their death by 
Miison. The Abbaside Caliph Mootazad Eillah must 
! lave uttered a sigh of relief when he heard of the 
Ast Imam Muhamad Abdul Khasim as reported 
to have mircaulously disappeared as he is believed 
to have done, while it is more probable that he was 
secretly done away with after the death of Imam 
Hasan Askari in 200. A. H. Neither differences nor 
jiarties in the beginning were so pronounced as they 
were lat tr on. Muhammad, son of Abubaker fought 
imder the banner of AH in what is termed as the 
battle of camels against Ayesha, the wife of the 
prophet. Ali himself had ordered during the ffght 
that slie shoidd not be molested in the fight and after 
the victory, gave her every help to reach Medina. 
•Ayesha confessed on her deathbed tha^ her behaviour 
after the prophet’s death was not such as he could 
approve of and directed that she should not be buried 
near thejirophet’s tomb, but near that of her sister’s. 

The (’aliphate of Bagdad came to an end at the 
liands of the barbarian Haliku Khan, the Tartar 
in 656 A. 11. 1267 A. D. Imamate, office of the vicar 
of the prophet, like Apostleship, is general command 

* CenJiua Report^ Panjab Elliot-Dowion Vll, 420» 427. There 
U mnoh enmity between the two sects on the North-West Frontier: 
Hobo II, 270. 
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and authorily over the whole world in matters 
spiritua' and ten'p iral. 

Alter the death of the Prophet, hot d ssensions 
arose among the people about his successor, called 
by various names as Vice-gerent, Imam. Heir or Caliph. 

Some admitted the need of it, but he'd it was not 
necessary for God or the Prophet to appoint such a 
successor, and accordingly the. I'rophet did not do so, 
and it was open to them to elect anyone they pleased 
by mutual consent and counsel. Besides this, at a 
later stage, other methods of appointment were also 
held to be valid. A caliph could appoint a successor 
after him by his vnll or decree. Victory and subjuga- 
tion were also recognized to be valid. Whoever got 
the best of the circumstances, a’ld becjiinc a ruler by 
force, his caliphate was valid . One sect however ho’.cls 
that the caliphate can be valid only by a))|K>intmcnt 
made by God or by his deputy on earth, the prophet. 

None has a right and power to elect and appoint a 
caliph but God or his Prophet. The comnumity lias no 
right in the matter. This sect holding caliphate to 
be a matter of the prophet's decree and ordination is 
called the Shias. All other sects who do not liold such 
ordination necessary are. called Sunnis.* 

At the Census of 1 921 , the Musalmans of Mysore i i.a- 
were distributed over the various districts, as also 
in the towns of Bangalore and Mysore and the 
Bangalore Military Station as given below : — 


Distrk'ts 

Shaikh 

Sayyid 

Fat hull 

Bangalun* ( 'ity 


2,0.34 

1,019 

Banfcaloro DiMtrict .. 

12,07rt 


jn,lH4 

Kolar (Sold FioldH 

3.177 

I.ISI 

779 

Kolar Dintrirt 


11.7.59 

7,397 

Tumkur IMstrift 

20,143 

r»,74l 

0.01.5 

Mysore City 

3,972 

1,3K0 

971 

Mysore Diatrict 

18,742 

.7,404 

5,409 


* Badnha HuBsaiii ; IMm in the light of Shiaiwtt 48, 49. 
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Disfrif'.fh 

Shaikh 

Sayyid 

Pathan 

ChitaldruR Dint riot 

18,742 

4,939 

2,436 

Hartfiiin DiHtrict 

11,03:1 

3,132 

2,280 

Kfldiir DiHtrift 

9,017 

2,196 

1,366 

iSpin^fri 

103 

19 

3 

iShimnga DiHtrift. 

2.283 

6,487 

4,203 

Banf^aloro (*ivil and Military Station 

15,081 

3,673 

3,114 


The taluks having a ))opulation of more than two 
thousands are given below : — 


Kanj^alon) 1 )iat ri(*i 



rhitaldrii^ Diatrict - 


Hangalorr (Hty 

. . 

10,587 

Harihar (Kiib'diviaion) 

3,435 

( 'loHiioti (Sub-rliviHion) 

3,930 

Molkalmiirti . . 

2,609 

Hoskotf* 


6,607 

Davangart' 

4.729 

( ’hannapaina 


6,229 

Hahaan Diairirt — 


Kniar Diatriri 



Maiijarabad . . 

2,417 

Kolar (Sfilfl Kiolda 


.3,1tl3 

Holiir 

2,6.59 

Kolar Town 


6,926 

Araikoro 

2,885 

SritiivaHjtiir 


6,i:i4 

Kadiir Diatrict 


(liintarnani 


4,928 

Chikmafsahir 

5,654 

Tumktir Diatrir.t * 



Tarikrn* 

3,854 

Kiinigal 


6,924 

Sliimof^a Diatrirl— 


Sira 


4,624 

Kiimai (Siib-diviaion) . . 

2,774 

Myaorr Diatrict -- 



Shimnfra 

8,701 

Myaon^ (Ity 


12,825 

Shikarimr 

5,:i72 

Hunanr 


5,803 

(Uvil and Military Station, 


T.-N,*iraipur 


3,852 

llaiiKalort* 

22,786 

Sorin^aputain 


4,524 




From the distribution of population given above, 
it may be seen , that the Musalmans residing in towns 
form more than a third of the jiofnilation. The 
fort'ign tribes, Awan, (lujar, Jat, Ijabbai, Mappilla 
who an^ more or less sojourners may be left out in 
tracing the growth of the. indigenous population. 
The Mughuls 8 151 and Fathans 44 689 seem to be 
the only numerous indigenous tribes probably 
descended from the Dekhani Musalman adventurers 
who hailed from Hijapur after the disniption of the 
Vijuyanagar kingdom in the sixteenth century. 
The Mughul occupation of Sira meant a good deal, 
and extensive conversions of Tippu Siutan were 
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responsible for the addition of numbers of Musal- 
mans in the ei^teenth century. It may also be 
herein noted that most of the Musalnians of the 
State are Sunnis. It must also be noted, that in 
the Bijapur Musalman invasion Mysore in 1687 
under Batidhulhakhan and Shaji, the father of the 
hunous Sivaji, the Bednur and Benkipur country was 
thoroughly ovemm. By settlement, conquest and 
conversions, there -wert'. considerable numbers of 
Musahnans employed in the military and other 
services of M 3 rB 0 rc, Bedmu* and Ohitaldnig, aiul other 
provinces at the time of Haider's usuiq>ation in 1761, 
so much so that a Navayat Musalman is said to have 
commanded the forces of Bednur in the decisive 
battle of Mayakonda (Ohitaldrug District) in 1748 
against Madikcre Naik, the Poligar of (Jhitaldmg. 
Further, for each decade, the rate of iner(*ase has 
been far larger than that of the Hindu ])opulatiou. 
The rule regardii^ the rate of increase after a famine 
corresponds with that of the Hindus. The total 
increase during forty years since 1881 in the Musal* 
man population in round numbers has been 140 
thousand or sixty-nine per cent, considerably larger 
than the thirty-eight per cent of the 1 1 indu jwpulation. 
The increase of Islam lai^ly depeiuls upon other 
causes. In these days, direct propaganda is one 
factor to some extent. Partly it may be attributed 
to the higher vitality of the Musalman as comiiarcd 
mth ttot of the Hindu, the result of his connec- 
tion with the more virile races of Central Asia, 
and of Ws more nutritious diet which includes meat 
in some form. But the chief reason seems to be 
that his social customs are more favourable to a 
liighe T birth rate than those of the Hindu. He 
is generally a town-dweller and he is thus less 
exposed to the danger of huninc than the Hindu 
peasant. He is subject to fewer restrictions on 

10 
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Marriaob 

Prohibi- 

tions. 


mairiage. Early or in&nt marriage is less common, 
and widows are freely allowed to marry. There is 
thus a larger proportion of wives among the Musal* 
mans than among the Hindus. A large proportion 
of the Musalmans are converts from the animistic 
castes or tribes in modem times as in ancient times. 

Islam in its orthodox type docs not permit of tiie 
dificrentiation of its followers into castes. In 
theory at least, all Musalmans are brethren, and can 
cat together. Endogamy prevails among certain 
tribes and castes, particuarly in the case of those 
families who claim Arabic or Persian lineage ; there 
is nothing to prevent intermarriage with sti angers. 
But among the class of Musalman converts from 
Hinduism, the laws of endogamy and exogamy are 
still in force, and the rules which prohibit eating and 
drinking with strangers to the group are observid. 

Among the prohibited degrees are the ^ol’owing : 
consanguinity,— mother, grand-mother, sister, niece, 
aunt ; affinity— mother-in-'aw, step-daughters, grand- 
daughter and fosterage with the wife’s sister during 
the life time of the wife unless she is divorced ; 
of the wife of another until the period of probation 
{iddai) has expired, three months after divorce, 
four mo iths and ten days after widowhood ; with 
polytheists who do not include Jews and Christians. 
It is considered desirable that a man should take 
as his first wi^e a virgin bride of the same social 
standing as himself, and preferably of the same 
division or tribe. As regards subsequent mves, 
there is no restriction whatever. There are no 
exogamous groups. Marriage of persons very 
closely related is forbidden. But the marriage of 
first cousins, whether children of brothers or sisters 
iseonsidered very desirable, failing which, an alliance 
is preferred with some family, with which they have 
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already had marriage relations. It is sometimes said 
that marriage of first cousins is to keep the family free 
from foreign blood, and to retain in the family the 
property inherited by the young couple. Marriage 
is generally .settled by dower or settlement {mahar, 
sndqua nuM). The latter is not the exchange or 
consideration given by the. man to the woman for 
entering into the contract ; but it is imposed by law 
on the husband as a token of respect for the woman. 
Marriage by purchase is not common. Temporary 
marriages {nmta, sigka nikak-i mumt^qat) are some- 
times contracted for a limited jjericMl and they are 
recognized by 8hias. a practice which has done much 
to demoralize the community. They were forbidden, 
but afterwards in part sanctioned by the Prophet.* 

Hoys arc generally married iKjtween .^ixtei'ii and 
twenty-one, and girls between ten and eightren. If 
a girl belongs to the family of a friend or acquain- 
tance, intermediaries are not required, the negf)tia- 
tions being com’ucted by the senior ladies of both 
families. According to the law, a boy should be 
married at puberty, and a girl at twelve. The age 
limit varies in different parts of India. When the 
family connections, pedigree, religion and customs 
are found to correspond, and parties consent to the 
union, astrologers are consulted to find out whether 
the union will be happy or otherwise. Omens arc also 
consulted by the perusal of a verse token at random 
from the Koran or the works of a poet Hafiz, known 
as Fal, and Istikhara or attempts are made to 
ascertain the will of the deity by pra}dng for a dream. 

* Qiioraii fV, Hart land Primitive Fraternity : II, d, K. K. K. 

1815. 

Feroz Sliah Bahmatii (A. Jl. 1397- 1422) raim*cl a eonirovorMy ou 
the Hubjrct. the Sunni divimw denying itn h^gality, the Shiaa maiiitain- 
ini; that it waa allowed diiririfc the time of the Prophet and of hia firnt 
Kalifa, and though it w'aa abrogated by the second Kalifa, it was atill 
legal. The king accepted tho reasoning of the Shias, receiTcd into his 
harem 300 women in one day.— Ferishta II, 384. 

19 * 
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When the parties are eligible, no omens are consulted. 
Tt is said a good act needs no Istikliara. In Mysore 
as in other jmrts of South India, when the astrologer 
predicts that the prospects are good, some women 
of the youth’s family visit the girl’s house, and say 
that they are come to eat sweet stew {mitha pulao) 
and sugared rice {shaJea/r hhat). If the bride’s parents 
are well disposed, they give a pleasant answer. If 
not, the matter comes to an end. The women do not 
settle the business at the first interview. But after 
a few wc(;ks, if everjrthing goes on well, a date is fixed 
‘ for the distribution of betel standing ’ {khme-'pan), 
‘ the sugar bringing ’ {shakarana) or * the asking ’ 
(mmuini). These three customs ari^ not followed 
by all. The first is loss expensive and followed by 
the poor. The second is followed by the middle 
classes, and the last is the most expensive, because 
valuable presents must be given. 

Many observances are included in the betrothal.* 
There is first the ceremony of ‘distributing betel 
stimding.’ The bridegroom’s party go to the 
bride’s house and exchange betel leaves, each 
receiving one in return. No presents arc given, 
and the women call this ceremony the taking up of 
fhc betel (pun idhdna). In the ‘ sugar-bringii^ ’ 
rite, the youth sends to the girl certain articles of 
dress, bangles, perfumes and flowers. The first 
relation of the girl who meets the party, ree^^ives 
the ‘ contract betel ’ {qaul him), and then her friends 
make the following armouncement— A, son of B, 
is betrothed to (1, daughter of 1). Declare before 
the friends whether you do or do not agree to the 
marriage. He replies that he assents, and the 
question and answer arc repeated three times. Then 

* Tho betrothal m not binding and givi*H no right. Tt if* only in the 
niiMin' of an agiwnKMit to a further contract. It is only the marriage tie 
that givoR rights and obligation8.~vl6(f«f Wajid. 
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the prayer of good will is repeated {niyyat khair 
ha fdtika), that is the first chapter of the Koran 
followed by the hundred and tenth. ‘ When the 
help of God and the victory arrive and thou seest 
men enter the religion of God in troops, then iitter 
the praise of thy Ix)rd, for He loveth to turn in 
mercy.’ Thest? ritt‘s are performed by the gttzi 
or assistant law-oifieer, the khatib or pr(‘aeh(‘r or the 
tulib-i-qdzi, or assistant law-olii(‘er by a Masliaik 
or revereml man or by a Mulla or Maulvi, doctors 
of the law. In some cases, the engagement by giv- 
ing bet(‘l is dispensed with, and only tlie Katiha is 
said, he who recitt>s it, luuiiing the (^uph;, and .siiying 
‘ hereby I betroth you.’ The betel and sugar art*. 
then divided and the gifts sent by the bridegroom 
are given to the bride who sits modestly, lier head 
bent to the ground, her eyes clo.sed and her face 
covered. Then the 'ady friends of the bridegitMmi 
anoint with piufiimed oil, tie up her hair with a red 
stnng stmt by tlit‘ bridegroom, and adorn her with 
jewels. An old lady of the family holds up her 
face, to view, when each lady takes a look tit Imm', 
and gives her a ring or some money, and at the 
same time drawing her hands over her land, and 
cracking her fingers on her own ittnipltts so as 1t» take 
away any ill luck on her own heail {IxiUu'.n knu 
tasad(luij). The rite is known as tim ‘ sugar-eating ’ 
{xhakarkhori), the betrothal {nixfxU), tlm a.sking 
{manffni), tlie sherbet-drinking {sharlMUkhori), anti 
the ‘ giwn creeper ’ {hari M). 

In some ^tlat'es, t}it> ‘ asking ’ forms a S[>t‘<‘ial ritt% 
when prt'stJiits {charlmnm, charhatva) are given to 
the l)ride, and when they are acceptetl, btttrothal 
takes j)lace.* 

If it is necessary to jjostiione the wedtling after 


* Census Report of India, 1911 : E. R. E, VJI, ^6G. 
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betrothal, the ceremony of ‘ threshold-treading ’ 
{dahliz khundUim) is performed,* 

Marriage is known as byah, shadi being the re- 
joicings accompanying the rite. Marriage colebrations 
are supposed to begin with reciprocal sending 
of gifts or mchaq, and from that day the pair are 
called bride and bridegroom, Dulha, Dulhin. The 
second day is called memlhi hinwtbandi or ‘ henna 
mend hi day’ because both are anointed with the plant 
Lawitonut aiba. With this is usually combined the 
rubbing with Haldi or turmeric when the pair sit 
in state {mmja manjhd cr kiitkna). “ This rubbing 
with henna or turmeric seems partly a form of ini- 
tiation, partly protective and stimulating or ferti- 
lizing, and when the condiment used by one of the 
pair is sent to be used in anointing the other, it is a 
charm to pronu te union.” It is a common rite among 
the Hindus from whom it was borrowed by Musalmans. 
Hence a taboo is attached to these plants. Saffron 
owing to its colour is connected with fertility. 

Each of the pair provides the dress of the other, 
and the measurement is made by a tailor who 
attends at their houses or some old lady of the family 
each of whom receives a gift. The measuring for 
the foot dress is known as foot service or feet exalt- 
ing {panw miniMt, panw mez). 

Before the wedding begins, a mandwa (pandal), 
is put up at each house, and in it six or seven water 
pots {kedas kd matjkol kd gkam) are placed as is the 
Hindu rule. These pots are smeared with sandal 
paste, and they are placed in the shed pointing to 
the right side of the house. Grain is also scattered 
probably as a fertility charm. The pots arc filled 

* This cuHtom is not in voguo in Myson\ There is no restriction to 
the bride-groom going to the mother-in-law's house or eating there before 
marriago.- 
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with curdled milk (dahi) and largo cakes, the tops 
being covered with a red cloth. Four happily married 
women known as ‘ ladies of the marriage shod ' do the 
smearing with sandal paste, and when they have put 
into them a little of perfumed |Xiwder, tlioy cover 
them with a wheaten cake. At both houses food is 
prepare<l, and over it fStik’t is said in the names of the 
Prophet, the siiints and the deceaseil ancestors, and 
women of the house who died before their liusbtuids. 
The food is given to the ladies of rank who are noted 
for virtue. Those are called ‘ partakers of the disli of 
the 'ady Fatima.’ the model of wifely virtues. It 
is then distributed among others. When the * shed 
of the ladies ' is erected, aft<‘r the ftltiha ha.s been 
said, they spread a rod cloth on the carpet, tic a 
red string round the top liandle of a flour stone 
mill {chaki), mark it all with sandal jxuste, place 
it on the carjiet, whm seven hap])ily marrkd 
women in the shed of the bridegroom, and nine 
in that of the bride sing, • the songs of tins mill ’ 
which are usually sung at weddings. Then the mill 
is set going, and the perfumed jmwder (chikm) 
used at the wedding is groimd in it. When this 
is ready, they tie up some of the powder in a w)mcr 
of each woman's garment, put a little of it in the 
water pots, and rub the rest on the bride and bride- 
groom. This powder rite is called ‘renown of the mill ’ 
{chakLi naw'trl nam'noarl). These arc; j)ecu iar to 
women who regard them as of greater im|x>rtancc 
than the Koran and the Traditions. 

(lifts {hari sadiaq) consisting of food, articles of 
dress and ornaments are sent to the bride. They 
are carried to her house by a party of the bride^om’s 
friends accompanied by music while the ladies fol- 
low the procession in litters. When the presents 
arrive, they are handed to the friends of the bride. 
Rich people give a dinner. Some people combine 
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with this the sending of the dowry, ‘the rice of 
chastity’ and ‘the lifting of oil pots.* In the 
evening, food known as ‘coloured gifts’ {rangban) 
is sent by the bride to the bridegroom. These 
practices arc being given up, partly due to economic 
stringency, but mostly due to enli^tenment. 

A\lien the invitations have been issued for the 
procession of the bridegroom, the men are feasted 
apart, and the ladies in the women’s apartments. 
After dinner, the women go to the bride’s hou-ie and 
do the rite of ‘ winnowing the rice of chastity * {pal 
ha ckdtoal duirham dtarmlnh). They put a couple of 

S ounds of raw rice in a rod liandkercmef, and with a 
eavy wooden pestle (miiscd) to w'hich a packet of 
betel leaves is attached, they get the women including 
the bride to make a pretence of husking it, while 
they sing the usual songs. After this, the rite of the 
‘ oil ix)t offering ’ is done at the bridegroom’s house. 

‘fhe bridegnM)m then goes in procession with his 
IMVrty to the bride’s house, where tliey are well 
Tc'ceived. B(*for<‘ the brid(‘groom Jilights from the 
hors«?, the bride's biother gives him hot milk or 
slierbet, so that his married life may be sweet. 
A eocoanut is dasluHl on the ground before him, 
and lemons are cut and throwm over his head to the 
four jjoints of th<* eom|)ass to scan* away evil spirits. 
In some jtlaex's, if the hour at which he reaches the 
house is auspicious, the mkah is done at once, 
otherwise it is postjmned to tlic fourth hour after. 
The nikaJt is performed as soon as the bridegroom 
comes. The Qazi or law officer or Ids deputy attends, 
and some of the youth’s lady friends are brought 
in litters. The Qazi appoints two men of full age as 
witnesses {gaioah) on the part of the. bridegroom, and 
orders them to go to the bride’s friends, and ask 
them to give orders for the nikah, and to state the 
amount of the nadir or marriage settlement required. 
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When those men have given theii message, a icaldl 
or agent vetunis with them to negotiate? on the 
part of the bride's relation. Aeeonling to the 
Law, the, mahr or settlement consists of two.paits : 
muwajjal ' piomjtt,' demiuulable on entering into 
the contract; mmmjjal “elefem-d,' payable .on dis- 
solution of the contiact. The former is not usimlly 
paid at marriage, but it is a guaratitee of the geMsl 
coiuluct of th(‘ bridegroom, as he must pay it in 
the cast* of divorce due to his fault. At this time 
also it is settletl whether the presi*nts of jewellery 
inadt* befort* his rtiarriage are ti> be the pit»perty ()f 
huslmiulor wift* in the event of st*}>anitit>u or tlivt)a*i*. 

Wht*n the amount of settlement is fixed, the 
Qazi informs the bridegroom, aiul asks whether 
he acc.t*pts the tt*rins. When he agrees, the Qazi 
having taken the veils {miqiui »iham) from his face, 
up to which time they must be worn, makes him 
gurgle his throat three times with waU*r, aiul 
seating him with his fac<‘ towards Qibla or Mec«*a 
makes him n'peat first the depr(*,cation [aalaifh/dr- 
itUah) ‘ 1 5isk forgiveness of (Jod ’ s«*coiully, t he 
four QuLs, i.e., the four chapters of the Komn begin- 
ning with the word; say (100, 112, II. *1, 114) which 
have nothing to stvy to marriag*, but seem to be 
sele(it«*d only on account of their brevity ; the five 
elaus(‘s or tin? Kalinia or creed, the articles of belief 
{sifat-i-kcUima-iMan), belief in (hsl, in Jlis angels, 
in the Scriptures, in the? Prophet, in the resurn*ction 
and day of judgment, in the abs< lute deem* e.nd pre- 
destination of good and evil and ‘the pntyer of praisi*’ 
{dui (i-i-qwnut). If he be illiterat**, they are explaineil 
to him in Hindustani. Then having made him 
repeat the marriage contract {nikah-ka-sigfM-d^d- 
i-nikah) in Arabic, and having exjilained its meaning, 
he desires the wakil of the bride and bridegroom to 
join hands together, and directs the former to say 
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to the latter, so and so’s daughter, so and so by the 
agency of W representative and the testimony 
of two witnesses, has in her marriage with you hail 
such a settlement made upon her.* Do you consent 
to it ? The bridegroom replies, * With my whole 
heart and soul to my marriage with this lady, as well 
as to the already-made settlement made upon her, I 
do consent, consent, consent.’ During the performance 
of the nikah_ a tray is placed before the qa,zi 
containing sugar-candy, dried dates, almond and 
betel. 

In some places, a couple of pounds of raw rice and 
sandalwood paste are put in a cup with a necklace 
of two strings of black beads {'patkd lachd) in it, 
and in the tray is laid the Qazi’s fees, two and a half 
rupees with clothes and other gifts. 

After the nikah, the Qazi offers up a prayer on 
behalf of the bride and bridegroom. “Oh great 
God, grant that mutual love may reign between 
the coupl'i, as between Adam and Ifawv'a or Eve, 
Ebrahim or Abraham and Sara, between Yuseph 
or .loseph and Zulaikha, wife of Potiphar, Moses 
and Zafura or Zipporah.” He then takes the con- 
tents of the tray, and handing the sugar-candy 
and beads to the bride-groom’s mother or some 
other lady, he tells her to take them to the bride, 
and inform her that from tills day, she must con- 
sider herself marru d to so and so, son of so and so, 
that such and such a jointure has been settled upon 
her, that she is to wear the necklace as a sign of 
wedlock, and cat the sugar-candy as an emblem of 
the sweets of married life. On hearing this, the 
bride weeps or is supposed to weep. The black bead 
necklace is tied by the females. In the men’s room, 
the bridegroom fa^ls upon the necks of his friends, 

* This portion is not adhered to generally when the parties are edn* 
ealed . — Abdul Wi^id. 
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kisses their hands, and leceivos congratulations. 
Even were he a slave, on this occasion he would be 
allowed to embrace the men present. On the 
departure of the Qazi, the musicians strike up a loud 
discordant peal in order to scare evil spirits aiul 
the friends of the bridegroom are treated to a Ceiist. 
The bridegroom along with his blood ami marriage 
relations enters the room, a red cloth beii^ spreaul 
on the floor for him to walk on, and a reil cloth canopy 
is held over their heads as they walk in. They are 
also treated to a sumptuous feast, after which bet«*l 
nuts, flowers, and rose water are lianded rouiwl, 
and the guests take their leave, only the. near nda- 
tions remaining with the. bridegroon\. Accimling 
to the. Koran and Traditions, marriage dejKmds upon 
three facts : the assent of the parties, the evidemn* 
of the witnesses, the marriage, settlement. If any 
of these are wanting, the marriage is void. Men 
of wealth pay usually the whole or one-third of the 
settlement at the time of inarrwge, th(< jwor by 
instalments. Before the bridegroom leaves the 
men’s room, and enters that of the women, her 
friends adorn the bride to receive her husband. 
This is the ‘displaying’ of the bride. In Mysore, 
as in other parts of the Madras Presidency, after 
the nikah is over, the bride’s veil sihard is se nt fnnn 
the bridegroom’s house to that of the bride with a 
procession of women and music. These women 
are treated to a feast. At the displaying of the 
bride, her relations attend on her. In the after- 
noon, the tire-woman {tnmhshata) fastens the veil 
on the bride’s head, brings her in, and scats her 
on a bed. The bridegroom is made to seat opposite 
to her with a red screen hung between the pair. 
The tire-woman holding a piece of red string puts 
it with some raw rice in the bride’s hand and helps 
her to throw it over the curtain on her husband’s 
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head. The bridegroom’s sister ties a ring to the 
end of the thread, and putting it with some rice 
in her brother’s hand, makes him throw over the 
curtail) on the bride’s head. The ring is throwu 
three times backwards and forwards, a marriage 
song {lutjulufia) being sung all the time, and the tire- 
woman tells the husband to remove the crurtain. 
1’he |)air sit on the bed side by side, while the tire- 
woman makes jokes. When the sister or mother 
o{ the bridegroom asks her to show his wife’s face 
to liim, she says : ‘ tlie bride eclipsi^s tlie moon in 
beauty. Were I to allow him to liave a single glance, 
the |KM>T fellow would go mad.’ In Mysore as in 
oth<‘r parts of the Madras I’residency, the bride’s 
brother calls the husband to the bride’s room about 
dawn. No woman unveils e.KC(‘pt near relations. 

When th<‘ husband goes away witli his wife, 
h<* rides, as hi* liid wlien he came to fetch her, and 
she is seati'd in a litter (miyam). At the door he 
lifts her out and carries her inside in his artns, so 
that she may not touch the threshold. Here his 
sister meets him and demands him that she shall 
have the first daughter born as the wife of her son, 
to whi(!h he n^jilios that she may havi* the first 
daught<‘r of his bond-maid or of his cat. After 
a little opposition, he promises to give Ids daughter. 
A fowl or sheep is sacrified in the name of the couple, 
and the nuat is given to the poor. After, the bride 
washes her husband’s feet in sandalwood and 
wat<*r, and he does the same for her. Then they 
retire to the , nuptial chamber^ The best time for 
enti'ring it is said to be between midnight and dawn. 

On the third or the fourth day after the wedding, 
the marriage bracelet is untied {kangan kholna), 
the rite on the third day being called bahora, on 
the fourth chatiihi in Mysore. The bracelet consists 
of a few pearls, some grains of raw rice, flowers 
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and a qiiartot rupee piece tied up in red cloth and 
fastened by a red thWad to the right hand of the. 
bride and bridegroom on the night of the ^uw'ession. 
On this occasion, tlie relatives ami others arc- 
invited and treated to a feast. 

The rite of ‘ resumption of the use of the hands ’ 
{hath bartflm) takes place three or four <laya after 
the removal of the marriage bnicelets. Sometimes 
it is deferred to the jmnafji. the fifth or the lasf. clay 
of the honeymoon, and until this is done, the |Miir 
are not allowed to do any work. On 1hc‘ day 
ap|)ointed, the pair with all their r«‘latives ami fricouls 
are invited by sending round cardamom s«*eds or 
in some other way alr«*ady dcseribed. The bride's 
relatives with thejii bring to the husband's house 
food, betel, flowers, a handkerchief ami a ring. 
As a matter of fonn, they make the pair <*ook a 
couple of buttc'r cakes (/mri), and afferwanls dec some*, 
light work, such as lifting a |)ot of water, swing- 
ing a net {chinka) in which food is kc'pt ouf. of thci 
reach of eats or rats, stirring the stew with a skim- 
mer and unlocking a trunk in which they put soimc 
nipees. Before cake making, the husicand is obliged 
to unwind a thread twisted round some of the cakes. 
If he is sharp, he does it quickly and easily, but if 
he delays, his brother-in-IaAV or his sister-in-law 
pelts him. After this, the ])air are nuwle to bn*ak 
some flour balls, some of whicdi they eat out of 
each other’s hands, and give the n’st to the ladies 
pre.sent. A feast follows at whic'h the friends of 
the bridegroom give dresses to the bridc*'s father, 
mother ami sister. Feasts am given on junmi 
or five. Fridays of the honeymwm, on the first at 
the bride’s house, on the thn*e following, there, or 
at the house, of some near relative, on the fifth at 
the husband’s house. Much is thought of these 
Itidays’ dinners, and if they are not given, a man 
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Puberty 

Customs. 


seldom visits his father-in-law. At her parent’s 
house, she wears a veil {ghungheU) in the presence 
of the males of the family. For two or three years 
she must not address her husband in the presence 
of the house elders. 

According to the precepts of the Ihpphet, on 
whom be peace, Musalmans are allowed by the 
Koran and a tradition to have four wives. “ One 
quarrels with you, two are sure to involve you in 
their quarrels ; when you have three, factions are 
formed against her you love best; but four find 
society and occupation among themselves having 
the husband in peace.” Wives there be four ; there 
is bed-fellow, Muckheap, Gadabout and Queen of 
women. The more is the pity that the last is one 
in a hundred. Most men have only one wife, a few 
two or three, scarcely any, four. In practice, except 
among wealthy Musalmans, a second wife is very 
rarely taken, unless the first is barren or suffers 
from incurable disease.* 

When a Musalman girl attains her age for the first 
time, she is said to be ‘ grown up ’ [balig hond), to have 
her head dirty for the first time {jMhU sir maila 
hona) owing to the prohibition against bathing 
during this ])eriod or to mix with those w’ho are 
gromi up {baron tnen milnd) and becoming imfit for 
prayers. The illness at the luimr periods is expres- 
sed by the approach of the menses {Juiiz ana), the 
arrival of the season for bathing {nihdni ana), the 
head becoming dirty {sir maila hotia), becoming unfit 
for ]>rayeT8 (binamdzi and), and becoming unclean, 
{nd'pnl: hond). Among Musalman girls as among 
llindu girls, the time for puberty is between twelve 

*Herklot : Islam iii India, Chapter VllI, pages 57-85. 

VuU Enthoven, R. E. ; Bombay Tribes and Castes, Vol. Ill, 
Pages 84 — 89. 
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and fourteen, and the function continues till the 
fortieth or in some cases the forty-fifth year. A girl 
at the first menstruation is confined in a private 
room, and the women who are invited return home 
after spending time in music. For seven days 
she is kept shut up in this room, and she is not 
aUowcd to go out, to do any sort of work or to 
bathe. The custom is dying out. During this 
time, her diet consists of rice boiled with ])ulse 
(A’Mdian), fish, flesh, salt and acid foods being 
prohibite d. On the seventh day she is bathed. The. 
married women as before assemible in the tnornii'g, 
hold a red cloth as a canopy, take a small vesse 1 
wiih a spout {badhni), eithe r ])]ain or elecorate d with 
a paint, fasten a packe t of be te 1 le ave s with a re d 
thr ad to the neck of the ];ot, drop into it four or five 
fruits of the two kinds of inyrobalan, and each 
woman pours water from it twice over the girl’s 
head. Before the women do this, their la]>8 are 
filled with cakes, be ted, and sandlwooel is rubbe’el 
on their necks. On the same evening, a feast is 
given, and the girl is adorneel with glass bangles 
and dressed in her be.st. They ke*e*p vigil during 
the night to guard against evil spirits. This praettice 
is dying out. It is only the Hindu custom. On this 
occasion, she is usuedly given a j)rese>nt of eleithrs, 
and she is UTeathed with fle)wers. But it is only 
the lower classes who make this public anel me>re 
respectable peo])le elo simply annouixe-e the eve-nt. 

When a boy on arriving at lus twelfth, thirteenth 
or fourteenth year or as senne say, at the age* e>f 
eighteen, exjiericnces a jxAluHo tuxltima, he* must 
conform to the duties of his religion, re'gareling 
prayer, fasting, alms-giving and pilgrimage. This 
is also the rule for girls. Previous te) this period, 
that is, during childhood, all their good and evil 
deeels are laid to the charge of their parents, but 
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after this they arc responsible for their own actions. 
When the youth is overtaken with poUutio in somno, 
he must {Hirform the ghnm or major ablution by 
bathing on the following morning, for until he has 
purificci in this way, it is unlawful for him to eat, 
pray, touch the Koran or go to the mosque. The 
rules also extend to other ablutions of which there 
are four; after poUulio ruxAuma {Iktilam), which 
was abrogated by Akbar ; after coitus {jitnd) ; after 
mens(;s {^iz) ; aftt’r puerjjerium {ni/as). The period 
to which the first and the second may be deferred 
is nine, or tftn in the morning ; the last should be 
deferred till tlic discharge has ceased, but some 
ignorant women have fixed it for the fortieth day 
after e.hildluiod. The bathing is doin' thus: After 
slightly wetting the ImmIv, aiul ree.iting some short 
prayers ap|)ointcfi for this ])Uri)OS(‘, the boy gur- 
gles his throat three times, then he bathes wettii^ 
the, wliole IkkIv and uttering the following sentence's 
in Ambic j desire by ablution to purify my 
whole body for prayer, and to remove all my inward 
filth and corru|»tion8.” Some ignorant or vulgar 
people first throw three jK)t« of water on the head, 
then three on the right shoulder, then three on the 
left, and having taken a little wati'r in the hand, 
either after or without reciting the Dunid or bless- 
ing, th<w sprinkle it on the clothes which are thus 
])urified." In the eom])lete ablution, the water must 
be pure, and not less than a e,ertain quantity, and 
it must touch every part of the skin beginning with the 
right side of the ])er8on and ending w'itli the left. 
Hence among Arabs a phmge bath is generally pre- 
ferred. All thesi' formalities are not now observed.* 

Tho Khalif or Sultan has no mon^ ri^htH than an ordinary MuHalman. 
No cotuuibinca nro allowrcl and the rhildnui of concubinago aro not rccog- 
iiiztMl. 

* Horklot's Islam in India, Chapter VII, pages 53-55. 
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Among the Mnsalmans as among the Hindus, the frkiiiaxct 
craving for a male heir is very intense. A daughter 
is a little more than a gift to a neighbour, and is 
therefore less j)refemd. llarrenness in a woman is 
believed to be due to spirit {K)ss('ssion. Exorcists 
often give their a]){)licants cardamoms or cloves 
or pieces of eandiid sugar on which some mystic, 
and powerful names of (lod art' blown, and they 
are sup{)Osed to i)08sess the virtue of casting out 
the spirit of bam'iiness. Various charms and amulets 
are recommended to ward off barrenness. 

When a conception is announced, the cx])ectaut 
mother is subjected t<i various taboos, to avt»id the 
attacks of t'vil spirits. All her cravings for food 
must be indulged, such as that for eating eaith which 
is supposed to check vomiting. If such things are 
denied to her, the result will be a miscarriage. 
Deepavali or Hindu feast of lights is a specially 
dangerous time when spirits are abroad. Slu' must 
not enter a she.il us< <l at marriage or other festivities ; 
she must not be present at ileath or other family 
rites. She, h<r husband and he-r K'latives must 
not take any food during an eeli])8e. In cause they 
are supposed to be attacking the sun or moon. 

During an Eclipse, the. friends should jiray and rciwl 
the Koran, lay grain on a bed and give it to fri< nds. 

During pregnancy, the woman slioidd not wear the 
new cdothes or ornaments, use eye collyrium, stain 
her hands or feet with henna or colour her ti-cth, 
because such things attract the evil eye. These 
beliefs do iM>t exist among the. e<lucat<*d. 

lleforc the announcement of the first jircgnancy, 
the woman’s lap and tliat of her husband are filled 
with fruits of various kinds, and her mother si'mls 
clothes and the friends are feasted. The sattndsa, 
Satimmd, the rite in the seventh month is the 
most important. The woman is invited by her 

20 
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parents who give, her new clothes, perfume her 
with rose watt r and sandal paste, invite a few friends 
to a |iarty, sit up with her all night, and scare evil 
spirits by music and festivity. They press a little 
of her milk on a yellow cloth, and if a white stain 
is 1' ft, they exfjcct a girl ; if it haves a yellow mark, 
a boy. At the mtnsa or ninth month, the friends 
asst mbit', and the woman is allow'rd to w'far new 
chrthes and jewellery which up to the time she has 
disearde.d. Food is cooke d in little pots, over which 
the fatiha or the first chapter of the Korrm is read 
in tiie name of Fatima, dimghter of the Prophet, and 
the fot)d is given tf> stnne wmnen who are selected on 
ivecteunt of the ir virtue. Vigil is ke ])t with re joicings. 

It is a getiend cu.stom that the first child should 
be born in the house of the mothers parents. A 
separati^ room is set apivrt, and fire is kept burning 
in it to defi'iid the mother and child from the jin 
and evil eyt'. As among Hindus, charms are used 
to aid delivery. In the act of delivery, she lies 
on a quilt spread on the ground with her head 
north and her feet south, for in the event of her 
death in childbirth, this is the ])osition in which 
the Musalmans an* buried with the face tow'ards 
Mecca or she scpiata on the ground holding the 
bed, while the midwife rubs lur back and presses 
a broom against her abdomen. “ In Civses of pro- 
tracted labour, alms are given to the poor, prayers 
are si&id, an amidet is hung on the thigh of the 
patii'iit, water in which the beard of some holy men 
has been dipped is lulininisten d to her, a charmed 
potsherd is laid on the alHlomen ( Generally a doctor 
is now sent for. and faith inallthesi' is (helming. 

Inunediatelv after delivery she is nuulo to swallow 
a small copper coin or a bit of copper to help to expel 
the placenta. The midwife calls for a piece of 
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sharpened silver, which she claims as ^r perquisite 
after «hA has severed the cord with it. She then 
puts the cord into a pot with a* copper coin and 
betel leaf, and buries it in a comer of the room or 
in a cool pla^e where the water pots are kept, so 
that the cool damp may cause it to grow and so benefit 
the child. If the kime is used to cut the cord, it 
must not be put to any other purpose, but it -is left 
near the patient till the fortieth day, when 
or lamp-black is collected on it and applied to the 
eyes of the child. As soon as the placenta is removed, 
they give the woman some amfoetida to prevent 
her from catching cold. A handkerchief is tied 
on her head, a roller is wound round her abdomen, 
and she is laid on a bed or on a sheet spread on the 
ground in a warm room which in rich families is 
enclosed with curtains, while beside the bed are laid 
a lemon, leaves of the mm tree (Mdia azadvradUa), 
a hatmr or dagger knife or other weapon to keep ofi 
the devils. They then give her a packet of betel 
leaves with some myrrh (hoZ) to chew. In some 
oases, a drink is given to the mother for forty days. 
It is boiled water in which a red-hot hcise shoe or 
other piece of iron is slaked. In some places, she 
gets nothing to eat or drink for the first three days. 
Some give achh/wam or achto&ni, a candle so called 
because it is made of dry ginger {sonth) boiled with 
soft sugar and butter. After, she is allowed rice 
seasoned with black ^ pepper. By the tenth or 
twelfth day, she resumes her ordinary diet. Soon 
after birth, the midwife gives the hdoy ghutti (a 
gulp or draught), cleansing medicine made of aloM, 
q>ioes, borax, or honey water. Whenever the child 
is bathed or taken out of the house, the knife used 
to out the chord is taken with it as protective, and 
when the child is brou^t back, the Imife is replaced 
beside the -mother, and it is used on the ehdBa eq*' 

20 * 
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fortieth day^ in sacrificing a sheep or a cock. In 
some families, ihe mother does not cpmb the hi^r 
for 'forty days after delivery* but wears a handke^ 
chief on her head. ' . , \ 

After the child is, wadbied and swaddled, l^e is 
presented to the friends. . The Ai^ or. bang, ,the 
call to prayer, is uttered into his rig^t ear, and the 
kaiirm or creed in his left. .This is done by the 
preacher or Khatib or by a boy who gets a reward 
for saying AUah-Q-Akbar, * God is very great.’ Apaong 
rich people a Mash&ih.m venerable man or the 
Mwsha or fiimily guide dips his finger in honey 
or chews a date or a grape, and puts it into the 
child’s mouth before he is put to the. breast in order 
that the wisdom of the sage njay be .imparted tO 
him. The Fdtiha is then said, and sugar and betel 
ape distributed. The child is bathed every day 
and fumigated with the smoke of Ispand {Peganum 
harmala) and liraum aloes, and they tie round i^ 
neck pachouli leaves (pogostemm hegneamus) 
asafcBtida to prevent the i^adow of strangers falling 
upon it. Whenever the child is bathed, they take 
some red or yellow dye made of quicklime and 
turmeric and add to it a few bits of charcoal, all of 
which the nurse waves three times over the child and 
throws it away. These superstitions are fast dying out. 

Poar-vATAi. From the birth till the sixth day therjB is as much 
festivity as the family can afford Chhathi or the 
sixth day rite dionld be done on that day, but it 
takes plwe.on the seventh or the ninth. When 
many deaths have occurred in the house, in order 
to change the luck, they, perform it on the third. 
The selection of the sizw is due to the fact. that 
the occurrence of .puerperal fever in the mother and 
tetanus in the child, this being due to infection 
during the sloughing of the naval cord and the 
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lack of sonitaiy prccantions, is seneially noticed 
on the sirth or seventh, day, and Ihese maladies are 
naturally attributed to the dangerous i^irit of the 
sixth, Chha^i or gatmli. The midwife smears the 
house-floor with yellow or white clay or cowdung, 
and the woman friends, men taking no part in Ihe 
rite, send to the mother soap-pods (Sikakai, ritha, 
Acasia oondnna) used for cleansing the hair, gingeli 
or sesamin oil used in anointing the body, before 
the chiksa or perfumed powder is applied with 
some lamp-black, betel and candle, ^e child is 
bathed, a shirt {hirta) made of any old article is 
put on the child in place of the pinafore worn up to 
that time in order that he may reach old age. Should 
Ihe midwife be an old woman, she makes the shirt 
.out of her own clothes. 

The mother sits on a bed, and she is bathed with 
a decoction of aromatic herbs, and leaves. A 
gift is given to the midwife, the liver {kalyi) of a 
sheep is served with rice and pulse, a portion is sent 
to the absent friends, and the night is spent in 
amusement. The rite is for all children, not for the 
first alone. From the evening meal a plateful is 
laid aside with the object that when the child grows 
up, he may not covet every kind of food he sees. 
Should he prove greedy, people say that his dish 
(bhanda) not properly filled, lb the centre of 
the dish, a four-wick lamp made of flour paste 
is sometimes lighted, friends drop a coin or two 
into it, and it is kept all ni^t. The food is called 
the ‘dish of the sixth’ {Maihi-ka-bhanda) or the 
vigil {ratjaga) or by the vulgar ‘mother sixth 
{mhathi Md), becuase they suppose that mother sixth, 
the spirit which writes the fate of people comes 
on that ni^t and writes the child’s destiny. Lower 
class; people keep ^the rite; but Ihe hj^g^i^ 

dasses substitute ihe Aqiqa rite. 
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The period of impuritj < for Mngalman wonieii 
after childbirth lasts for forty days. During that 
period, she is not allowed to- pray, tou(^ the. Koran 
or enter a mosque. These taboos <niginally lasted 
as long as any issue of blood continued. On the 
fortieth as on the sixth, twelfth and thirteenth days, 
her friends bring gifts for the child, in particular 
amulets {tatciz) of gold or silver with verses of the 
Koran engraved on them which are himg over one 
shoulder, crossing the back and chest, and reaching 
below the hip on the other side. In the evening, 
male friends are feasted. The Fce^iha is said over 
food in the name of Muhammad Mustafa, the chosen 
one on whom be the peace, and it is then served 
to the guests. Some people take the mother and 
the baby into the open air, and make her count a 
few stars, after which a couple of atrows used to be 
shot in the air. Educated people do not observe all 
these. 

The Mwndcm or shaving follows the A^qa on 
some day after. Thou^ most people combine these 
two rites, the poor observe only the latter, and &e 
very poor combine the shaving with the ceremonies 
on the sixth and fortieth days. Those who can 
afford it have the shaving done with a silver mounted 
razor, and use a silver cup to hold the water, both 
being the perquisite of llie barber who receives 
other gi^. After the head is shaved, the rich 
rub it wi^ saffron, the poor with, sandal paste. The 
weight of the hair in silver is given to the faqirs, 
and the hair is tied up in cloth, buried or thrown mto 
the water. The riw when disposing of the - hair 
make an offering to Khwai^a Khia, and let the hair 
float away in a stream. Some leave a lock (cAon<i) 
uncut in we name of a saint, and great care is taken 
that nothing pollutes it. Some no^one the shaving 
tin it is done at tl^ da/rgeih or shrine of the saurti. 
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On lihe fortietitL day or earlier, 4ih.e child is rocked 
in a swinging c^le {gShedrS), a piece of magic 
to make the child grow taller as toe swing goes 
hi^er. This is done in toe evening, and women 
friends rnb toe legs of toe cradle wito sandal paste 
and decorate them wito red thread. They put ^a 
oocoanut at each comer of the cradle with some 
grain cakes and betel laid on toe ground, and while 
toey sing a lullaby, they scramble for toe food. 
■Then they sit up all ni^t, and amuse themselves 
with singing. When toe child is about four months 
old, it o^n clasps its hand, and it is then said to be 
making sweetmeat balls {loddu bandhnd). These are 
provided, relations are invited, toe Fathiha is said 
over them in toe name of toe Prophet, on whom be 
toe peace, and toe party eat them. 

When the child is seven months old, friends are 
invited, toe FatJiiha is said over a hasty pudding 
{fmi) in toe name of Muhammad Murtaza on whom be 
the peace. They take with toe forefinger a little 
pudding, rub it on the child’s tongue, and make him 
taste it. And toe motoms toould suclde their 
children for two whole years. 

Teething is called Dant nikalna or Dant ghunmi, 
because when the first tooth appears, toey make a 
mess of stir about {gkungni) of grain boiled with 
sugar. After say^ toe Ffiitoa over this, it is dis- 
tributed. There is also another rite which is done 
when toe child begins to dose his fist {mvtffil b '-ndhna) 
and to crawl {rmgm), Farehed rice {tmrmura) is 
made into balls which are given to friends, and the 
ni^t is spent in music. 

Ear-boring. — When a gid is a year or two dd, her 
ears are bored. This is done by the goldsmito or 
barber into whose lap two cocoanut kemals {hhopra) 
. are put, and his new is smean d .with sandal pa'te. 
By degrees other holes aie bored along toe whole 
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edge of tihe eat, and evon in the oential part, till by 
the. time the girl is two or three. years old, ^e has 
thirteen holes in the right and twelve in the left. 
Some people bore a hole in each lobe, in the part 
projec^g over the orifice, one above it, and a few 
others here and there, but in some places people think 
it vulgar to bore holes uniformly all around the 
edge, as that is the custom of the lower castes.. 

CustovM cowneeted with Naimng : — Among the 
Muslamans the naming of children is often done on 
the day of birth or in the week. Generally the 
first day is chosen, because .until the .child is named, 
the mother in some &milies does not receive even 
a drink of water, much less betel, perfumes or other 
luxuries. After the naming, , the Fdtiha is sud 
over sweetmeats, and these are sent accompanied 
by music to absent friends. This is the business 
of the midwife who receives gifts in return. 

The chil^n of the IfuaalmanB belong io the tribe of the 
father,' and consequently if a boy be a Sayyid’s son, the first 
word of his nanie will be Saypd or Mir, as Sayyid Ali or Mir 
Ahmed. But these honorific titidS ate often dropped in after 
life, and so it is necessary tp ask the tribe to wluch the man 
belongs. The original rule of the law runs ‘ Gall your children 
after , the prophet ; and the names God loves best are Abdul- 
1-lah ’ servant of God, Abdul-bBalunan, * servant of the com- 
passionate, Harith or husbandman, Humum ' diligent * while 
the worst are Harb ‘ war ’ and Murra ‘ bittrmess. But. these 
rules do not apply to modem Musalm^ns.” 

“ If he be the son of Shaildh, then at the beginning or end of 
his name is added one of the designations ; khwaja ‘ lord ’, Ohulam 
‘ servant Muhammad, the Prophet, Din * religion ’, Ali, son- 
in-law of the Pro^et, Baksh, ‘given’, Abd, ‘servant’.;' as 
Ehwija Yusuf, Ghulam Nabi, Muhammad Hussain, Shamau-d- 
din, TTAiieTi ^khdi, Basp Ali, Shailch Muhammad Abdul Qadir. 
These names do not always indicate a Shaikh, since Say;pds 
often use the same names.’’ 

If he be the son of a Mughal, his name begins or ends with 
•the -tities lOrzS, AmInfidSt ‘ son of an Amir or lord ’ 6r lg& 
or ighfi, .* chief as fo^ instance IBtza Ahisad, I s m a i l Beg, 
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J[gft ot Jighi Jftffar. The titie of MIrza seenu to have .been 
adopted, iMcauae the mother was a Sayyid, the males of which 
group have the title of Mir, even if the father was a Mughul. 
In the case of Path&ns, the title Khan * lord, master ’ or lUan 
Sahib is invariably used at the end of the name,' as Bahadur 
Sh&n, ‘ valiant lord Shaikhs and Sayyids are seen with the 
title Khan attached to their names, as Ohulam Ahmad Khan ; 
but in such cases it is bestowed upon them by their masters as 
an honorary title.” 

The following are exceptions to the rule. Should the father 
be a Shaik, and the mother a Sayyid, the word Sharif! is usually 
added to the beginning or end of the child’s name, as Jaffer 
Sharif! or Sheriff Jaffar. It is customary with some people to 
add this appellation to all the names of the family, as Jaffar 
Shariff, son of Ali Sheriff, son of Sharif Hamid. In most cases 
when the mother is a Sayyidani, and the father a Shaik, they 
leave out the word, Shariff, call themselves Shaikh Ahmad, or 
some equivalent name, and belong to the Shaikh group. In 
other places, they add the word Khwaja, * nobleman When 
the father is a Mughal and the mother Sa3ryidani, their offspring 
get the name of Khwajasada ‘ son of a nobleman ’, and the 
title Khwaja is often given to spiritual guides, like the Fir or 
Murshid. Others of all the four groups, add to their names the 
titles Sahib, 'master’, Miya 'sir’ Jan, 'life’, as for example, 
Baud Sahib, Ammu Jan. This however is not the established 
practice in any group, but parents are accustomed to call their 
children by their famUiar names out of affection, so that when 
they grow to manhood these names become established and the 
real names often forgotten. The following names are added 
to the hNSginning or end of the full titles of girls. Among the 
Sayyids, women are called Begum, ' lady ’, Bibi, ' mistress 
Nissa, ' woman ’, Shah ' queen ’. To the names of Shaikh 
girls, they only have the titles Ma ' mother Bi or Bibi except 
in the case of children of rank who get the title Begum. This is 
also the rule with the Mughuls and Pathans. Mughul women 
use the title of Khanam ' lady ’ added to the end of their names 
but illegitimate daughters receive the title Bai ' lady ’. Bich 
people ^opt the daughters of other people who are called gayan 
' lingers ’, birt the word is added to their names, but when they 
make favourites, of such girls, they are called Begum. \n. former 
times, slave gbls with whom their masters cohabited were first 
called Bibiy th^n Bai, Khd^rnn, or Begum. , There are two kinds 
of ^ Musalman' dancing girls,. Natnl and KanchanI, the latter 
being usually Hindu, while Kasbi or '^rjal is the usual term 
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for a prostitute. The fonner Bometimes receive the titles Bat 
Eunwar, the latter Bakhsh.” 

^ It is not customary among Mussalmans to give their own 
names to their children. The modes of naming are as follows : 
First the child is named after some member of the family, as 
the grand-father on either side or after the tutelary saint of the 
family. We must also distinguish the *Alam or individual 
name ; Kunyat, that of relationship ; Laqab, honorary ; the 
Alamat or royal title ; the Anwan, that of honour ; Ansaby that 
implying denomination ; Takhallus, the nom de pkme. Secondly, 
at any auspicious thing which is fixed from the table given below, 
eight or ten learned men meet and fix upon the first letter of a 
page of the Koran opened at random (fal) as that which should 
begin the name. The name is often fixed by astrological con- 
siderations. Thus Akbar was named immediately after his 
birth Badru-d-din, ' full moon of religion because he was bom 
on the full moon of the month of Shaban. But his relations 
with the object of protecting him from black magic, and to 
frustrate the calculations of hostile astrologers, selected a new 
official birthday, the fifth of the month, l^jab. The former 
name being inappropriate, he was named Jalalud-din *the 
splendour of religion Thirdly, a few tickets on which different 
names are inscribed are rolled up, laid on a plate or put into a 
cup which is covered with a handkerchief, and the contents 
are shaken about, and scattered on the floor. Any little child 
present is desired to pick up one of them, and the name inscribed 
on it will be selected. Some choose a name from among those 
which begin with the letter found at beginning or end of the 
name of the planet under which the- child was bom. The follow- 
ing are the rdes : the planets seven in number. Shams, the Sun, 
Qamar, thu Moon, Zuhial, Eaiwan, Saturn, Zohra, Venus, Utarid, 
Mercury, Mirrikh, Mars, Mushtari, Jupiter, are supposed to 
preside over twenty-four hours of day and night.” * 

Opprobrious names, as among the Hindus are also given by 
the low class Musalmans to their children. Such names as 
Natha (nose-bored), DtMi (Afflicted), Oharib (poor), Bhikki 
(beggar), Eaki (crow) are in use among them. 

imxuTiDx. The rite of imtiation, Bismillah, pronouncing the 
name of God,” is observed when a boy or girl has 

• * Herolbt: Islam in India, ChojpUr II, pages 2(h-29^ 

8Ms Translation qf Koran^ Ghapisr XII, page 196. 

The oestoms, says Mr. Abdul Wajid, is not in vogue in Ifysore. 
These beliefs, says Mr. Abdul Wajid, are not common. 
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reached the age of four years, four months and 
four days. In the case of girls, th.e plaiting of the 
side loclos {pdgundlum) is done for the time 
at this rite. Strings of black silk are plaited into 
the long hair, th.e braids or plaits must be uneven in 
number and women swear oy them as men do by 
tbeir beards. During two or three da}^ before the 
rite, the child is dressed from head to foot in yellow 
clothes, ehiksa or scented powder is rubbed on bis 
body by women whose husbands are alive (suhdgan), 
and he is seated in a room with a canopy over his 
head, and coloured clothes hung round to resemble 
a throne. Every morning and evening while he is 
massaged, musicians play and tiie child is. not allowed 
to talk This part of the rite is called ‘ sitting in 
state * {mmja, ma/nQha haithna). The day before the 
ceremony the lady guests are invited by sending 
round cardamoms to their houses, and other friends 
by letter in the following form : ‘ To such a one, 
the obliger of friends * greeting.’ At this poor man’s 
house his son (or the daught^ as the case may be) 
is this evening to be tau^t to repeat the name of 
God Wtawani), I beg that you by 

joining the party will grace the assembly with your 
presence and joyfully partake of something. For 
by so doing you will afford me peculiar pleasure.’ 
llien men and women meet apart. The child having 
been well bathed in the afternoon, and all the 
TOrfttmed paste removed from the body, his yellow 
dress is exchanged for better garments, red or white, 
made of various kinds of brocade or other stuffs. 
Gold or silver amulets which some of the friends 
may have given are hui^ on his nedc, and he is 
perfumed. Gadands of flowers are hung round his 
neck and wristsanda wreath made of gold wire (seAora, 
Mkr&) over his fordiead. Thus bedetked he is 
seated in the presence of his fsmily tutor or some 
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MBsKailr 01 venerable peisonage. Near them are 
placed trays with sw^eetmeats, two .of the largest 
balls having ^Id or silver paper pasted over them, 
with other gifts including a small gold or silver 
plate and a pen or inkstwd .intended as gifts to 
the tutor. He after reciting the Fdtika over the 
food in the name of the Prophet, on Him be the 
peace, writes on the plate with his pen dipped in sandal- 
wood paste, the words, in the name of God, the 
Mercifiu, and the Compassionate, and orders the 
child to lick it ofi. He lays two ornamented sweet 
balk in the child’s hands to tempt him- to perform 
his task. It is also the rule to write the first chapter 
of the Koran on red paper, but those who can afford 
it write on gold or silver, and giving to the boy or 
girl require him or her to repeat the first words, •* in 
the name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate ’ 
and afterwards Wm the ninety-sixth chapter the 
opening words, * Recite thou in the name of the 
Lord who created, created man from dots of blood ; 
Recite thou, for thy Lord is most beneficient who 
has taught the use of the pen, hath tau^t that 
thou knowest not.’ This being the first sentence of 
the Koran revealed to the Prophet^ on whom be 
blessing, it is considered of high value and is 
tau^t to children. 

l%.ere are special formalities to be observed for 
sending invitations to guests to attend fondly 
rites. Female guests receive invitations {daieat) 
to attend these and other rites by the sending of 
cardmoms {ildchi) while men are generally invited 
by letter. Both men and women are invited by 
cards noWi 

When they arrive, the hostess -advances to the 
gate to welcome ’them, takes -them by the • hand, 
and leading them into the. -house, seats them, on a 
carpet.' When, guests attend such rites, they 4 Kte 
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e3q>eQted to bring some piesente (neotS man/S) with 
them pzopoitionate in value to, the nature of the 
rite And their, own means. At the CKhaOvi and 
<MUa rites, the gifts consist generally of a necklace 
(fiansU),, ankle rings {kard), a cap (tope), a sheet 
(sari), a. bodice (choli), betel leaves, arecanuts, 
flowers and sandal, paste. At .the Bismilla rite .for 
children, .they bring a small gold or silver plate 
weighing half a rupee hung on a red thread together 
with sufficient velvet to make a bodice, betel, flowers, 
sandalwood and sweetmeats. For the wedding, gifts 
consist of a shawl, a piece , (d muslin, a sheet, a 
turban, a. bodice, betel and- some choice delicacy 
cakes {maUda)f sweetmeats or merely betel with 
plantains and cocoanuts. The guests bring these 
things in person or in the case of rich people they 
are brought by the men guests with great pomp 
and state. Poor pec^le give at least a velvet bodice, 
sweetmeats, betel, flowers and sandal paste, according 
to their means. If they have brought no gift in 
kind, they are expected to put .a rupee or two or less 
into the hand of the mistress of the house.f 

Circumcision {]ehatna, ,sunnat) should, be per- cmoiwoi- 
formed between the ages of seven and twelve or 
fourteen, but it is lawM to do it seven days after 
birth. Akbar prohibited .the rite before the age of 
twelve, and it was then optional with the boy. 

On the appointed day, friends are invited and 
entertained. For a few ^ys before the rite, the boy 
is rubbed with haldi or .turmeric and made to sit 
in state known as (numja baitnd). He is dressed 
in red or yellow dothes decorated with flowers, and 
Missi or dentifrice is rubbed on his teeth, this 

* **Iii Mysore,*’ says Mr. Abdul Wajid, '^Musalmans have out- 
grown the Maiida age ; Midida is not a high class sweet.’* 

f HerUot ; in India, Chap. pages 35-40. 
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being iiie only occasion on which he makes use of 
it. He is then earned in {oocession till after the 
operation. The boy is seated on a lai|^ new earthen 
pot inverted or on a chair with a red handkerchief 
spread over it. A couple of hours befrae, he has 
been dosed with the electuary known as majun 
made from hemp and used' as anodyne. Some 
friends hold the boy firmly ar.d the barber peiv 
forms the operati<m ■ with a sharp razor. Wnen 
it is over, Ihe boy is tdd to call out three times 
‘Din,’ Ae ‘feilJi.’ To divert the attention he. is 
made to sUp the operator for- causing him so much 
pain- One of the relatives chews betel and squirts 
the red spittle on the wound to make him believe 
that there ^ been no flow of blood. The portimx 
cut is thrown on the house-roof or buried. After 
the operation, the barber applies a dressing, and the 
wound heals in the course of a week or so. While 
the rite is being done, some rice and other mfts 
are laid close by which are given to the bamr, 
but if the l^y was seated on a chair this is not ^ven 
away. Circumcision is row generally done in hospitals. 

After a boy or girl has finished the reading of 
Koran from erd to end, a propitious day is iued 
according to the system used in selecting names 
for the purpose of making gifts to the tutor 
and exhibiting the child’s skill in reading Koran. 
The friends are invited, and the boy now able to 
read the Koran dressed in his best is seated .in the 
men’s hidl with the Koran in his hands. A robe 
of honour {hkilat) and other gifts are set out for 
the tutor who then recites the F&tiha over food in 
the name of the Prophet— and makes the boy breath 
on it. After blessing he says, ‘ 1 forgive all the 
trouble I have undergone in teaching the Koran, and 
I freely bestow on thee the knowledga which -I 
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liAve taught thee.’ Then tiie food whidb has become 
saoEcd by having the whole oontents of the Koian 
blown upon it, is distributed, and the gifts are given 
to the tutor. 

Besides this ceiemony, at every feast, marriage 
or dinner, the tutor receives his dues. He is honours 
as a hither, because a man is to have four hithers : 
his natural father, his tutor, his jbther-in-law, and 
his Muishid or spiritual guide. Besides this, the 
Prophet has assured us, that if any person in his 
daily prayers says the Dua-i-masur or ‘prayer for 
the remission’ of sins, for his parents and his 
tutor, rile Almighty will hear and answer. For 
children who go to school, the master will usually 
write, the Hi or the first verse or a blessing on the 
child, on paper sprinkled wirii raid dust (Zar-afishan), 
and ^sires biTn .to read it to his parents who send 
an Hi or feast gift in return, mch presents are 
made at four festivals, the Achiri-chSr-shamba, 
riie Shabi-barat, the Bamzan, and the Baqar-id. 


Ila signifies an oath that one shall not go into 
one’s wue. In the days of ignorance, the Arabs 
used to take such oaths frequently, and as the 
period of suspension was not limited, the wife was 
compelled sometimes to pass her whole life in 
bondage, having neither the position of a wife nor 
that of a divorced woman free to marry elsewhere. 
The law of the Koran declares that if the husband 
does not reassert conjugal relations within four 
months, the wife shall be divorced (Rz.) 

By going back is meant the re-establishing of con- 
jugal relations (Bz.) 

TaiSq is an infinitive noun from Talaqai, said of 
a woman, meaning she was left free to go her way 
or became separated from her husband (To-S), and 
ai gnififts the. dissdlviDg of the marriage tie. ((a-8). 


AovLTun 
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The subject of divorce, which is introduced here, 
is dealt with in this and following two sections, 
and farther on in the 4th and 66th chapters. . It 
ma^ be noted that the words in which the subject 
is. introduced give a warning against resorting to 
this measure except under exceptional circumstances. 
At the conclusion of the previous verse, we are .told 
that if the husband reasserts conjngal relations 
after temporary separation,, he is forgiven, for Allah 
is Forgiving, Merciful. . But if he is determined to 
divorce, then if he .is guilly of an excess against the 
wife, he will be punished, becuase. the epithets 
heariing md hnowing are only mentioned when the 
act is either disapproved or highly approved, ».e., 
when either puniuunent or a reward is to be given. 
A reward in such a case is quite.out of the question ; 
it is clear that. the words contain a warning in case 
injurtice should be done in divorcing. 

. Divorce is one of the institutions of Tdam regard- 
ing which much misconception prevails, so much 
so that even the Islamic Law, as administered in 
the British Courts in India, is not • free from these 
misconceptions.. The chief features of the THlamift 
law of divorce, as dealt with in the Holy Koran, 
will be noticed under the particular verses. Huftlmg 
with them. Here I may state that the Idamic law 
has many points of advantage as compared with 
both the Jewish and Christian laws as formulated 
in Deuteronomy, and Matthew. The chief feature 
of improvement is .that Ihe wife con claim a divorce 
according to the Islamic law, neither Moses nor 
Chnst conferring that ri^t .on the woman, tbnngTi 
it is to be regretted that this very feature is the one 
that is not recognized in India. Another feature 
of the Islamic law of divorce is that it is elastic 
does not strictly limit the cause of divorce. In 
.^t, if the civilized nations of .Europe and Anoeri^ 
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who own the same religion, are at the same stage 
of advancement and have an afSnil^ of feeling on 
most social and moral questions, cannot agree as 
to the causes of divorce, how could a universal 
religion like Islam, which was meant for all ages 
and all countries, for people in the lowest grade 
of civilization as well as those at the top, limit 
those causes which must vary with the varying 
conditions of humanity and society 1 

It may also be added here that, though divorce 
is allowed by Islam if sufiGLcient cause exists, yet 
the right is to be exercised under exceptional 
circumstances. The Koran itself approves of the 
Holy Prophet insisting on Zaid not divorcing his 
wife, notwithstanding a dissension of a sufficiently 
long standing (33, 37). And the Holy Prophet’s 
memorable words, of aU the things which hom been 
permitted to men, divorce is the most hated by AUah 
wiU always act as a strong check on any loose 
interpretation of the words of the Holy Koran. There 
are oases on record in which He actually pronounced 
divorce to be illegal (Bih). 

The period of waiting, or iddat, forms the first 
condition in the Islamic law of divorce. But for 
oases in which marriage is not consummated, no 
period of waiting is necessary. (33-40). 

The period of waiting is really a period of t^- 
porary separation, during which conjugal relations 
may be re-«stablished. This period of temporal^ 
separation serves as a check upon divorce, and it is 
the second point mentioned by the Holy Koran 
in connection with the law of divorce. If there is 
any love in the union, its pangs would assert them- 
selves during the period of temporary separation, 
bringing about' a reconciliation, and the differences 
would sink into insignificance. . This is the best 
sadeguard against a misuse, of divorce, for in this way 
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only sucIl unions would be ended by divwce as 
really deserve to be .ended being devoid of the faint- 
est E^rk of love. A conjugal union without love 
is body without a soul, and the sooner it is ended 
the better, ^us, while the Islamic law of divorce 
makes it possible for love to assert itself, it requires 
the dissolution of the marriage tie when it is proved 
that mutual love is not possible. 

The ri^ts of women against their husbands are 
here stated to be similar to those which the husbands 
have against their wives. The statement must, 
BO doubt, have caused a stir in a society which never 
recognized any- ri^ts for women. The change in 
tbia respect was really a revolutionizing one, for 
the Arabs hitherto regarded women as mere chattels, 
and now the women were given a position equal 
in all respects to that of men, h)r they were 
declared to have ri^is similar to those which were 
exercised against them. This declaration brought 
about a revolution zmt only in Arabia but in the 
whole world, for the equality of the rights of women 
with those of men was never previously recognized 
among the most civilized nations. Woman could 
no longer be discarded at the will of her ‘lord,’ 
but she could either claim equality as a wife .or 
demand divorce. 

The statement that 'men are adegree above them ’ 
does not nullify the rights asserted in the previous 
passa^ but refers to a quite difEerent aq)eot of the 
question which is made clear in 4 : 34 (^e 568). 

The third rule regarding divorce is that the 
revocable divorce of the previous verse can be 
pronounced only twice. In the days of ignorance, 
a man used to divorce his wife and take her back 
wi'diin a prescribed time, even thou^ he might 
do this a thousand times (Bz). Isl^ reformed 
this practioe by allowing a revocable divorce twice, ao 
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tiiat the period of waiting in each of these two oases 
mi^htseTve as a period of tempomy separation during 
which oonju^ relations could be re-established. . 

The fourth point is that the husband must make 
his chcme after the second divorce either to retain 
her permanently or to bring about a final separation. 
The object of a true marriage union is indieated in 
the simple words Jte^- them in good fdlomhijt. 
Where we union is characterized by quarrets aira 
dissensions instead of good fellow^p, and two 
eiq>eriences of a temporary separation show that 
&ere is no real love in the union and good fellow- 
ship is entirely absent, the only remedy that 
remains is to let the woman go wkh Mndnesa. An 
earnest endeavour has been made, and has shown 
that the illuminating spark of love is not there, 
therefore the marrii^e union must be looked, upon 
as a failure, and it is both in the interests of the 
husband mid the wife and in the interests of society 
itself that such a union should be brou^t to a 
termination, so that the parties may seek a frerii 
union. But even in taking this final step, the woman 
must be treated kindly.* 

The full payment of the dowry to the woman is 
the fifth rule relating to< the Islamic law of divorce, 
and it serves as a very strong check upon the 
husband in resorting to unnecessary divorce. The 
dowry is usually sufficiently large to make divorce 
a step which can only be adopted as a lart measure. 

There isthe sixth rme with regard to divorce, and 
it gives the wife a ri^t to claim a divorce. Among 
the religions of the world, it is one of the distinguish- 
ing characteristics of Islam that it gives w^ 
the same ri^t to claim a divorce as it gives tue 
husband to pronounce onCt if she is willing to forego 
the whole or part of hmr dowry. The case of 
d^ameela, wife (ttSabit bin Qi^, is>pne t^t is reported 

?1* 
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in numeroits leports of the hipest authochy. 
Here it is’^the wife who was dissatisfied with the 
mairiage. Theie was not even a quaxtel, as she 
pkdiily stated in hex complaint to the Holy Prophet. 
* I do not find any finilt with him on account of his 
morals- his treatment) or his religion.’ She 
only hated him. And the Holy Prophet had her 
divorced on condition that she returned to her 
husband the garden which he had made over to her 
as W dowry (Bkh). It is even said that the 
husband’s love for the wife was as intense as her 
hatred for him (Hz). If, then, a woman could claim a 
divorce for no reason other than the unsuitableness 
of the match, she had certainly the ri^t to claim 
one if there was ill-treatment on the part of the 
husband or any other satisfactory reason, and among 
the early Muslims it was an established right. Even 
now, it IS a right which is maintained in many Muslim 
countries. Technically such a divorce is called 

It will be noted that though this verse forms 
the basis of the law relating to kktila, the words 
indicate an unwillinmess on the part of both 
spouses to continue we marriage relation : * Unless 
both fear that they cannot keep within the limits 
of Allah, which is explained as meaning their 
inability to perform towards each other their marital 
obligations and to maintain good fellowship (Bkh).’ 
The reason for this, apparentiy, is that the passage 
follows one requiring a permanence of relationship 
that can no more be broken when the husband has 
adopted this choice after a second divorce, so that 
the relation can only be broken if the wife finds it 
unbearable. Another reason seems to be that the 
woman is usually the last to be willii^ to . break 
up the marriaro relationship. 

■The words ^ uou fear evidently refer to the pro- 
perly constitiited authorities (Bs), and this brings 
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118 to the seventh point with regard to tiie law of 
divorce, m., that the authorities can interfere in 
the matter, and oases are actually on record in which 
a wrong done by an unjust divorce was mended by 
the auworities. 

The words refer to the ‘putting oil with kind* 
ness ’ of the previous verse and hence by divorce 
here is meant the irrevocable divorce pronounced 
a third time, i.e., after there has been a divorce and 
a restitution of conjugal ri^ts twice. 

After the irrevocable divorce is pronounced, the 
husband cannot remarry the divorced wife until 
she has been married elsewhere and divorced, and 
this is the ei^th point with regard to the rules of 
divorce. The verse abolishes the immoral custom 
of halalah, or temporary marriage gone throu^ 
with no other object than that of legalizing the 
divorced wife for the first husband, a custom pre- 
valent in the days of ignorance, but abolished by 
the Holy ftophet, according to a report which 
speaks of his ^ving cursed those who indulge in 
the evil practice {imj-mak). There must be genuine 
marriage and a genuine ^vorce. 

This restriction makes the third pronouncement 
of divorce very cautious and in fact very rare and 
thus acts as another check against frequent divorce. 
Muir’s remarks as to the hardship which this rule 
involves not only for ‘ the innocent wife ’ but also 
for the ‘ innocent children ’ for ‘ however desirous 
the husband may be of undoing the wrong, the 
decision cannot 1 ^ recalled,’ are totally unjustified, 
for the irrevocable divorce cannot be pronounced 
until a temporary separation has taken place twice 
and the experiences of both have shown that the 
marriage relationship cannot be continued. It 
should also be noted that the irrevocable divorce 
cannot be pronounced all at once. The special 
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oheekB on divorce luive already bew mentioned 
and it may be added beie that the third or the irre- 
vocable divorce would be very rare if the ndes 
relating to divorce as given in the Holy Koran were 
observed. Gases are on record in whi<^ long' years 
elapsed between the pronouncement of the first 
and t^ second divorce. For instance, the case of 
Bukana may be noted who first divorced wife 
in the time of the Holy Prophet, then remarried her, 
then divorced W a second time in the time of Umar 
the second CaU/ph and finally in the time of Uman 
the third C(di^ (A, D. In^. Tr, Dr. Mtih). 

Hence if the husband is proved to give init^ 
to the wife, he cannot retain her, and ^e can claim 
a divorce. Injury to the wife may be of a general 
nature or one given with the object of compelling 
her to remit the whole or part of her dowry to obtain 
a divorce. This practice was resorted to by the 
pre-Islamite Arabs, and the words are meant to 
abolish the evil (Rz). It is for the Judge to see 
that ihe husband is not taking undue advantage of 
his position. On the other hand, the husband is 
enjoined to show liberality to the divorced wife, and 
the Judge would no doubt see that the injunctions 
of the Holy Book are observed. 

These words show that divorce is a ve^ serious 
matter, and the injunctions given in this respect 
are not to be treated lightly. 

This is the ninth point in the rules of divorce. 
It has already been stated that the oonjugid rela- 
tions can be re-establiidied within the period of 
waiting. Here it is stated that if the period of 
waiting has elapsed, even then the former husband 
can remarry toe divorced wife, on the first two 
occasions when the divorce is pronounced. The 
case of the sisters of Ma’qil 6m Yasar is'well knewn 
on point. Being <uvocced by her husband 
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and the period of waiting having elaps^, the two 
wexe agam willing to lematry but Ma^qil objected, 
and the morriaKe was peifoimed when the verse 
was revealed .(Blh). 

The verse also legalizes the remarriage of divorced 
women in general and the words ‘ their husbands * 
would in this case signify * their prospective husbands.* 

By mothers here are meant in particular, as the 
context shows, women who have been divorced 
having children to suckle (Rz). 

Ill case the father dies before the child is weaned, 
the heir is bound to pay the expenses. 

The period of waitmg in the case of a widow is 
four months and ten days but in case a divorced 
woman or a widow is with child, the period of waiting 
is extended to the time of delivery (see 65 : 4). 

The meaning is that the widow may look out for 
a husband and remarry. 

A Musalman family is somewhat indefinite and 
complicated; because a legal marriage does not 
debu a man from having a subsequent union. 
Further, polygamy is quite legal. Tradition has 
set this limit of four wives, ».e., for ordinary believers, 
and has authorised the lUialifii and Sultans as 
successors of the .Prophet to have nine. Muslims 
are flowed to choose concubines at a moderate fee. 
The status of the children of these concubines are 
identical with that of the children of the wedded 
wives. The women must obey and submit to 
their husbands. Muhammad distinctly regards hmr 
inferiority that man uses his wealth to fower her 
(Koran IV 68). He also holds that masculine 

The leCeranoeB are to MauMMd. Ali*e The Hoiy Quran, Notw 291 
to 910. 

Ameer Ali# Handhoc^ of Mahommedaa Law» -Chapter YI, pegee 
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qualities are superior. He giants the husband 
the right to admonish a disobedient wife, put her 
into a 'separate bed > chamber and beat her ; but 
forbids a husband at will ; but she may seek divorce 
thrott^ the judge and is freely granted in various 
circumstances, e.g., if the husband is a prodigal 
or debauched or if he is not a good Muslim, or if 
he has not the means of supplying all household 
necessities. Children are brought up to the age 
of seven by the women in the father’s house ; they 
are swaddled for eight to ten months, and are 
usually nursed by the mother who suckles them for 
twelve or. fourteen months ; (XLVI 14) says thirty 
months. ■ If a nurse has to be requisitioned, she is 
treated with the greatest respect, she is called the 
foster mother, and is generally a young slave who 
becomes free, and is then regarded as a member 
of the family. Muslim children have the gj^test 
regard towards their parents. The veneration is 
enjoined in several verses of the Koran (XLVI 14-16, 
XVII 17). In important Muslim, families, the father 
is a veritable king. The. chief of a rich family 
settles his sons, when they are eighteen or twenty. 
He gives them houses of their own, and finds them 
wives. This first marriage is arranged by their 
parents whom the young man cannot but obey. 

The position of Musalman women, like that of 
their Hmdu sisters, leaves much to be desired. She 
seldom goes out, and when she does go, she is always 
veiled. The wearing of the veil, and a certain 
amount of seclusion is forced. upon her by the Koran. 
It was only meant to protect the dignity of free- 
born .women, and scarcely applied to any others. 
It was only the woman of social rank that 
Muhammad had in view when he imposed the rule 
of covering the face with a veil ; his words did not 
apply to slaves and women of low station. The 
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prec^t however has been in practice by all Mudims. 
Women of hi^ position seldom go out and cranot go 
to mosques. Many of .them have had keen intellects 
in their youth, but their intelligence is apt to become 
dull in their seclusion. But times are changing, 
and girls are sent to schools for instruction. 


Kinship and Family Organization. 

“Regarding kinship,” sa^ Crawley, “habitual 
proximity and contact are the strongest and most 
natural of ties.” The conception of the tie of 
blood appears to be not very strong in primitive 
culture. Identity of flesh, if not of food that is 
nnmnx enaal ity, is said to be earlier in thought than 
that of blood.” Psychologically speaking, relation- 
develops from relations, and in primitive thought 
relations are the test of kinship, and not vice versa. 
The term kinship is defined in various ways by 
sociologists. In the ordinary sense of the term, it 
is applied to kinship based on consanguini^ and 
finally depends on the institution of &mily. It 
signifies a social group consisting of a man, his wife 
and - children. The term includes cases of rela- 
tionship based on a kind of social convention such 
as adoption and writers on human society use the 
word to designate relationship set up by a clan or 
other social groups. In that case, it does not con- 
cern with the institution of family, but is applied 
to persons with whom there is no tie of con s a n g ui nity. 
Hence arises a confusion in the use of the term. 
Here we are only concerned with the use of the terms 
of relationship in the hunily organization and the 
terminology of relationship is given below. 

Son •• •• Bots* 

Daughter • • • • Beti. 

' Brother • • • • • • Bhai. 

Younger brother (m. t.) . • • • • . Chota Bhai. 
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Yom^r fistar (m. ■•) 


• o 

-Ghoti 

Younger brother (w. b.) • • 

m m 

# • 

Chota BhaL 

Younger Bister (w. s.) 

• m 

• • 

Choti Babin. 

Brother’s child (m. s.) 

m • 

• • 

Bhatija. 

Younger brother’s child (m. s.) 

e « 

e e 

Bhatqa. 

Bider brother’a child (m. s.) 

s • 

• • 

Bhatija. 

Husband’s brother’s child 

e • 

e • 

Bhatija. 

Father’s younger brother’s child 

e • 

• • 

Chachera Bhai. 

Father’s elder brother’s child 

• s 

• s 

do 

Brother’s child (w.c.) 

• • 


Bhatija. 

Wife’s brother’s child 



Bhatija. 

Mother’s brother’s child 

• • 


Mameri Bhai. 

Sister’s child (m. s.) 

• • 


Bhanja. 

Husband’s sister’s child • . 

« • 

s • 

do 

Younger sister’s child 

s e 

a e 

do 

Sister’s child 

« • 

• • 

do 

Wife’s sister’s child 



Sali-beta(or Ser-beti) 

Mother’s younger sister’s child 



Khalasad Bhai. 

Mother’s elder sister’s child 

s e 

• s 

do 

Son’s son (m. s.) . • 

• • 


Pota. 

Son’s daughter (m. s.) 

e • 


Poti. 

Son’s son (w. s.) • • 

e • 


Pota. 

Son’s daughter (w. s.) 

« • 

• • 

Poti. 

Daughter’s son (m. s.) 


e s 

NatL 

Daughter’s daughter (m. s.) 


• • 

Natni. 

Daughter’s son (w. a.) 

• • 

e e 

Nfiti. 

Daughter’s daughter (w. s.) 



Natni. 

Wife 



Zauja (oomsnonly 
BIU). 

Daughter’s husband (m. s.) 

m • 

ee 

Damad. 

Daughter’s husband (w. s.) 

e e 

e. 

do 

Son’s wife (w. B.) 

e • 

e • 

Bahu. 

Son’s wile (m. s.) 


• e 

Bahu. 

Sister’s husband (in.s.) 


• • 

Bahnoi. 

Sister’s husband (w. a.) 



do 

Husband’s sister’s husband 


• . 

Nandoasi 

Brother’s wife (m. s.) 

. . 


Bhabi. 

Brother’s wife (w. s.) 



do 

Father 



Bftp. 

Mother 

. • 

e 0 

Man. 

Brother (Child of own father and another 
mother.) 


AUati (or Santlli) 
BhsL 

Sister (m. s.) 

• m 

s s 

Bahin. 

BratilMr (CSiild of ovn motbar and anatlwr 
faMwr.) 


Akhayad (or SantiU) 
BhaL 
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ttl 

Sister (Child of own mother end enother 
fathm.) 


AUndl (or SMtiU) 

Bkhin. 

Sister (Child of own father and anothw 
mother.) 


Allati (or Ssntili) 

B^n. 

Elder brother (m. s.) 

• • 

a a 

Bara Bhai. 

Elder brother (w. b.) 

a • 

a a 

Bara Bhai. 

Elder sister (m. s.) 


e a 

Bari Bahin. 

Elder sister (w. s.) 

a a 

a a 

Bari Bahin or Apa. 

Father's brother . . 

a a 


Chaoha. 

Father's elder brother 

a a 

.. 

Chaoha. - T 

Father's younger brother .. 

aa 

.. 

Chacha. 

Father's brother's wife 



ChMhi. 

Father’s brother's child • . 


a a 

Chaohera Bhai. »t/^/ 

do 

Father's elder brother's child 

• a 

a a 

Father's younger brother's child 


a a 

do 

Father's sister . . 

aa 

a a 

Phuphi. 

Father's sister’s husband 

a a 

a a 

Phupha. 

Father's sister's child 

a a 

a a 

Phuphera Bhai. 

Mother's brother 

a a 

a a 

MAmu. 

Mother's brother’s wife 

a a 

a a 

MAmi ; MAmAni. 

Mother's elder sister 

a a 


Khala. 

Mother’s sister 


a a 

do 

Mother's sister's husband 


• a 

Khalu. 

Mother’s sister's child 

a a 

• a 

KhaJazad Bhai. 

Mother's elder sister's child 

a a 

a a 

do 

Mother's younger sister’s child 

a a 

• a 

do 

Father’s father 


a a 

DAdA. 

Father’s mother 


a a 

DAdL 

Mother's father 

aa 

a a 

NAnA. 

Mother's mother 

• a 

a a 

NAnL 

Husband 

a • 

a a 

Shauhar. 

Wife's father 


a a 

Susar. 

Wife’s mother 


a a 

SAs. 

Husband's mother 

a a 

a a 

Sis. 

Husband’s father 

a a 

a a 

Susur. 

Wife's brother . . 

a a 

a a 

SAIA. 

Wife’s sister 

a a 


8aU. 

Wife’s brother’s wife 

a a 


Salhaj. 

Husband’s brother 

a a 

a a 

Dewsr; Bhisur. 

Husband’s sister 

a a 

a a 

Nanand. 

Ssrhu. 

Wile’s sastm’s husband .. 

• a 

a a 

Husband’s brother’s wife 

a a 

a a 

Dewarni. 

Son’s wife’s parents • • 

a a 

a a 


M.8. 

a a 

a a 

ManSpeakiog. 

W.8. 

a a 


Woman Speaking. 
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Kinship sTstem given above is partty classifioatoiy 
and partljr descmtive, and the list includes only 
near relatives, actual terms of relationship 
are very important in the manner in which the 
terms are used. In ordinary life, personal names 
are used, but in certain circumstances a person is 
addressed, not by his name, but by the appropriate 
term of relationship, llie investigation of the 
circumstances will throw much light upon the part 
played by kinship in regulating the life of the people. 
They are not merely terms of address, but omn 
express actual social relationships, t.e., there are 
certain mutual obligations, privileges and rights 
which the conduct towards one another of a man 
and anybody to whom he applies in terms of 
relationship. It is common for children to call 
their relatives by the relationship term, while they 
themselves are ikldressed by name. Tt must also 
be mentioned that the terms do not imply that the 
native attitude of the mind of the man, and his 
social relation to all people are designated by the 
same term to be exactly identical. Both in the ideas 
and feelings of the people and in their customary 
regulations their own brothers or parents may 
occupy a different position from the cousins or uncles 
although the former may be generally designated 
by the same words as the latter. 

The term “ father and mother ” are often applied 
to any man older than the speaker, even if they 
are not ^ealogically related ; brother to any 
male relation of the same generation and so on. 
One term is applied to paternal grandfather, and 
one to maternal grandfather, whue that relating 
to paternal grandmother and maternal grandmother 
are distingui^ed by grammatical suflBixes, as for 
example, mda^ dddi, n&m, ndni. The same principle 
is api^ed to grand children also. Ortho-cousins are 
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called 1^ the same terms as brother and sister, but 
the younger and elder are distinguished by ham and 
chata, e.g., ham hhai, dtota hhai; and hart hahin and 
hMin. The terms “ chadia and hhatija ” are 
used to designate father’s brother (elder or younger). 
Similarly, the children of the father’s sister. 

Mother’s brother (maternal uncle) and his wife 
are called mimu and mami respectively, and their 
children bhanja, which is also applied to the children 
of maternal aunts. 

Coming on to the relatives by marriage, we find 
that there are special terms. The word msar is 
used to denote wife’s father as well as husband’s 
father, and the word sas for the wife’s mother 
as well as the husband’s mother. Husband’s brother 
and his sister are called hhasur and nanad. Daughter’s 
husband (son-in-law) is named damad, and the 
sister’s husband (brother-in-law) is called Bhanoi, 
Brother’s wife is named BhaH. 

SocuL Belations of Kinship. 

These may be calssified under three heads, 
namely duties, privileges and restrictions. An 
examination of the social functions of relationship 
shows that a given relative may be subject to an 
obligation to perform certain social actions or may 
perform certain actions which are not permitted to 
others or may not be permitted to perform actions 
which are allowed to others. 

Parents and Children . — The father and mother 
juovide for the child, feed, clothe, and train him, 
while the child obeys his parents, and aasists them 
in their occupations. The duty of suckling is not 
always confined to the mother. It is delegated to 
maid servant (nurse) who becomes the foster mother. 

Brother, Sister . — lliey always behave most afiec- 
tionately. .Their duties are always reciprocal. The 
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fonner mtertaiiis the bridegroom on his first entering 
ths house to mari^ his sister. ' -The latter also has 
corref^onding duties at the marri^ of his brother. 
The SOD of the former may be marrira to the dau^ter 
of the latter, and vice verea. Tl^ form of conjugal 
relation is Imown as cross cousin marriage. 

Mother's brother's son and father^s sister's son . — 
They are known as cousins and act like brothers. 
Th^ are always mutually helpful and affectionate. 

Father^ 8 sister and mother^ s brother. — ^The former is 
called paternal aunt wd the latter maternal tmole. 
The former plays an important part in the family of 
her brother, and in all lestivities in his house. She 
has also certain duties to discharge in the marrii^ of 
her brother’s son. Further her own dau^ter may 
be married to her brother’s son. The latter, on the 
other hand, plays a prominent part in all the cere- 
monies of sister’s son and dau^ter by giving 
them presents. He also acts the part of a folher in 
his absmice. His duties are subordinate to those of 
the &ther. 

Foster's father and mother's father (Grand father) 
and father's mother and mother^ s mother {grand moAer). 
They are affectionate to their grand children who 
obey and love them. On occasions of marriage, 
funerals, as also on other aui^icions ones, the mem- 
bers of the hunily and their relations meet together, 
exchange courtesies, sit together for common meal 
and enjoy the company. The &mily riiows much 
attachment to the established usages and repel 
innovations. On the moral side of life, in religions 
practices, festivals, recreations, the women show 
themselves as much attached to customs as men. 
These are examples in ordinary decent families. 

The Koran lays down regulations as to the wills, 
but they are not dear. It is said that men should 
have a portion of what their parents and Idndted 
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leave for them, and women should have a portion 
of what their parents and kindred leave, whether 
it be little or much, a determined portion. Here the 
portion is not mentioned. A son has a right to 
twice the portion of a daughter. A husband gets 
one half of what his wife leaves. 


The Musalmans believe in magic just as- much as 
the TTiiidiia do. Both the communities practise it. 
The devil is known to the Musalmans as Iblis or 
8haitan{ ho is considered to be ' a fallen angel turned 
out of Paradise, because” b/ his refusal to do homa^ 
to Adam. Besides devils and angels, there is said 
to be a distinct order called jinns who may be go(^ 
or evil according to circumstances. They are said 
to have been created out of fire several thousands 
of years before Adam, and are really nothing more 
or less than the old household gods worshipped by 
the Arabs before their conversion to Islam. Jinns 
are of two kinds, good and evil. The former are 
exceedingly handsome, the latter repulsively u^y. 
Tin the time of the birth of Jesus, they are said 
to have been allowed to wander through the seven 
.Ravens very much as they pleased, but after that 
time, they were wholly e^elled. They continue, 
however, to ascend to the confines of the lowest 
heavens, and may play the part of eaves-droppers 
by listening to the conversations of the angels about 
the decrees of God, which they are said to occasionidly 
impart to men by means of invocations and talismans; 

' Simiya or white magic is divided into two-branches, 
one of which is high and- related -to the deity, (ulvt, 
rahrnani) while the other which is low devilish 
{Si^ -or Shakani). It is with the latter that the 
black art proper {sir jada) is connected. 

' ' lUgic is oondemned by the Law. The invocation of spirits 
ts^an imporCant form of Muealman* magic, and this (lissmQ is vted 
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for. the following purposes ; to oomman4 the prasenoe of ,the 
jinns and demons, who when it is lequiied of them, cause any> 
thing to take place ; to establish' friendship or enmity between 
two persons ; to cause the death of an 'enemy, to increase wealth, 
to gain income gratuitously or mysteriously, to secure the 
accomplishment of wishes, temporal or spiritual. 

There are certain demons and jinns whom he 
should address by name. The magician has to 
familiarize himself with the names of the jinns, and 
summon them before him, not only to reveal all 
hidden mysteries and render the whole human 
race obedient to his will, but to cause all his desires 
temporal as well as spiritual to be accomplished. 
Most magicians have by experience proved the 
power of these names, and whoever strictly follows 
the rules laid down, invariably obtains his heart’s 
desire. This is applicable to the first varieties 
names. 

The invocation of the jinn is known as Tashkix' 
Jinn. When once the magician has summoned 
the demon and the jinn, he may cause them to do 
whatever he wants. Before doing so, he must 
shut himself in his closet which should be smeared 
vrith red ochre. He spreads .a prayer carpet, red, 
if possible, sits on it, and observing the utmost 
purity, and he must go throu^ the ritual in the 
course of a. week, the sooner the better. He thus 
brings them under control after the recital of their 
names, the number of times of which is as mentioned 
above. 

Gradually some new phenomena appear, and at 
last, the demons and jinns attended by their legions 
arrive. A demon or jiim or one of their band will 
present himself, and say respectfully, ‘‘Magician, 
why doest thou require our presence ? ” We are 
here with our forces. At this crisis, the mamcian 
must call up his courage. He must not aodress 
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his visitoxs at once, but by the movement of .the 
hand dionld ask to be seated. After finishing his 
daUy task, he should ask their names, and demand 
of Ihem a sign or token, and learn how often it is 
necessary to repeat the invocation to ensure their 
presence. They will instruct him on these points, 
and he diould strictly obey their orders. If he 
speaks to them before he has finished his dml^task, 
they will cause some misfortune to befall him or 
they will suddenly disappear, and all pains he has 
taken will be of no avail. He should abjure them 
by a mi^ty oath, in the name of Almighty God or 
of Solomon, son of David on whom be the peace 
and then dismiss them. He should on no account 
disd^ the meeting to any one, and should never 
dismiss them while he is in a state of impurity. 
He must always be in a state of purity, and do 
nothing but what is right. 

Jaffer Sheriff, the great magician, says, first 
when any one waits on a king, noble or his own 
gracious master, he need onl^ repeat the great 
invocation seventeen times wnth ms open hands 
spread towar^ Heaven. Then he blows on them, 
and draws his hands once over his &ce, and then 
as the great man beholds him, he will become so 
attached to him, that however angry he may have 
been, he will now be pleased. Secondly, if any one 
repeats this invocation forty or seventy times after 
morning or evening prayer, his minil will become 
dear enli^tened, and m his heart, there will 
be nothing but love towards God. No worldly 
concerns 11^ disturb his peace of mind, and the 
futiue will be revealed to him in dreams. If he 
desires th^ any event temporal or spiritual may 
occur to him, he must repeat Ihe invocati<m twenty- 
four times on a Sunday morning before sunrise and 
dien by Ihe grace of God, hisdesixeiii will be realized 
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tiiat very day. FourtMy, if he wishes to make a 

E eison subject to him on a Wednesday after batlung, 
e- should put on new clothes, bum incense and 
repeat the invocation a hundred and eleven times over 
some food and drink. He should thmi blow on 
this, and ^ the person partake of this, and then 
he or she will become desirous {tdlib) of him. Fifthly, 
if a man has enemies to slander Mm, and treat him 
with haughtiness, after his usual prayers, he should 
repeat the invocation forty-one times morning and 
evening, and then Ms evil wishers will become his 
dearest friends. Sixthly, if any one wishes princes 
or nobles obedient to Ms will, he must procure a silver 
ring with a square tablet engraved on it and write 
on the tablet the letters on the invocation, 2613 
in number. The number or the numbers of the 
demon and jinn added to it should be formed into 
a magic square of the subd or Rubai type. When 
the ring is finished, he must place it before Mm for 
a week daily morning and evening, recite the invo- 
cation 6,000 times and blow on it. When all this 
is done, he must wear it on Ms little finger, because 
it is used for cleaning the ear. He then succeeds 
in all his desires. 

Besides these mighty names, there are many 
attributes of the deity, and the verses of the Koran, 
the recitation of wMch is very effective. In order 
to gain knowledge of them, one must beg the 
great adepts of the art, and they communicate them 
very privately, breast to breast, hand to hand, 
ear to ear.* 

Biuoiox Islam, (making of peace) denotes the religion 
taught by Muhammad the Prophet. The observance 
of the primary duties (ibaddt) is to believe in one 

* Herklot’Bf lilam in IhdlAt Gbftptar XZVI. 
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God ; to lecite daily prayers in lus honour ; to give 
the legal alms; to observe the feast of jRamzan. 
According to a saying of the Holy Prophet, aven if 
a Negro slave is placed in authority, he must be 
obeyra. 


Four Pundambktal Institutions. 

The four fundamental institutions of the Muslim 
faith are noted below at some length, specially the 
prayer. 


I. The Islamic Prayer. 

. Prayer is an oulpouring of the heart’s sentiments, 
a devout supplication to God, and a reverential 
eiq)ression of the soul’s sincerest desires before its 
Maker. In Islam the idea of prayer, like all other 
religious ideas, ^ds its highest development. Prayer, 
according to the Holy Koran, is the true means 
of that purification of the heart which is the only 
way to communion with God. The Holy Koran 
says : “ Recite that which has been revealed to you 
of the book and keep up prayer ; suraly prayer keeps 
(one) away from indecency and evil, and certainly 
the remembrance of Allah is the greatest ” (29 : 
46). Islam, therefore, enjoins prayer as a means 
of moral elevation of man. Prayer degenerating 
into a mere ritual, into lifeless and vapid ceremony 
performed with insincerity of heart, is not the 
prayer enjoined by Islam. Such prayer is expressly 
denounced by the Holy Koran : “ Woe to the pray- 
ing ones who are unmindful of their praters ” 
(107: 5). With a muslim his prayer is spiritual 
diet, of which he partakes five times a day, and those 
who think that it is too often, should remember 
how many times daily they require food for their 
body, b not spiritual growth much more essential 
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physical growth ? Is not the soul more valua- 
ble than the b^y 1 If food is needed several times 
duly to minister to the needs of the body, is not 
a spiritual refreshment at the same time badly 
needed ? Or if the body would be starved if it were 
fed only on the seventh day, has not the soul been 
actually starved by denying to it even the little 
which it could get after six days ? The founder 
of C^istianity himself emphasised this when he 
said, Man shall not live by bread alone, but by 
every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of 
God ” (Matt. 4 : 4). What Christ taught in words 
has been reduced to a practical form by the Holy 
Prophet Muhanunad. It may be noted that 
while other religions have generally set apart a whole 
day for Divine service, on which other work is not 
to be done, Islam has given quite a new meaning 
to Divine service by introducing prayer into the 
every day affairs of men. A day is not here set 
apart for prayer, and in this sense no Sabbath is 
Imown to Islam. What Islam requires is this, that 
when most busy, a Muslim should still be able tc 
disengage himself from all worldly occupations and 
resort to his prayers. Hence it is also that Islam 
has done away with all institutions of monkery 
which require man to give up all worldly occupa- 
tion for the whole of his life m order to hold com- 
munion with God. It makes communion with 
God possible even when man is most busy with 
Hs worldly occupations, thus making possible that 
which was generally considered impossible before its 
advent. * 

But while Islam has given permanence to the 
institution of ynyet by requiring its observance 
at stated times in a particuhtf manner, it has also 
left ample scope for me individual himself to select 
what portion of the Holy Koran he h^s and to make 
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what supplicatioiui his soul yearn after. General 
directions have no doubt been given and on these 
t^ whole of the Muslim world is agreed, for these 
directions were necessary to secure regularity, 
method, and uniformity but in addition to these, 
ample scope has been left for the individual to give 
vent to his own feelings before the Great Maker of 
the Universe. As regards the time and mode of 
prayer, the following directions will be sufficient 
for the information of the ordinary reader. 

Times of Prayer. 

The saying of prayer is obligatory upon every 
Muslim, ihale or female, who has attainra to the 
age of discretion. It is said five times a day as 
follows : — 

1. The morning prayer ia said after dawn and b.>foro 
svnriae. 

2. The early a^moon prayer is aaid when the snn begins 
to decline and ito time extends till the next prayer. 

3. Thu late afternoon prayer is said when the sun is 
about midway on its course to setting, and its time extends to 
a little before it actually sets. « 

4. The sunset prayer is said immediately after the snn 

sets. 

5. The early night prayer is said when the red glow in the 
west disappears, and its time extends to midnight. But it must 
be said before going to bed.* 

* When a person is sick, or on a journey (or in case of rain, when the 
prayer is said in congregation in a mosque), the early afternoon and the 
late afternoon prayers may be said in conjunction, and so also the sun- 
set and early night prayers. In the case of conjunction the sunnats may 
be dropped. 

Besides these five obligatory prayers there are two optional ones. 
The first of these is the Salat-Ul-Lail. the Tahajjud or the late night 
prayer, wl^h is said alter midnight, alter being refreshed with sleep, and 




The other is known as the Salat-ud-duka, and it may be said at about 
breakfast-time. This is the time at which the two id prayers are said. 
The service on Friday takes the place of the early afternoon prayer. 
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Pbefabation fob Fraybb. 

Before saying prayers, it is necessary to wa^ 
those parts of the body which are generally e:iq)os^. 
This M called wudu, or ablution. The ablution 
is performed thus: — 

1. The hands are cleansrd, washing them np to the wrists. 

2. Th<;n the month is cleansed by means of a tooth-brush 
or simply with water. 

3. Then th<; nose is cleaned within the nostrils with water. 

4. Then the face is washed. 

5. Then the right arm, and after that the left arm, is washed 
np to the elbow. 

6. The head is tiien wipi d over with wet hands, the three 
fingers between th. little fing<:r and the thnmb of both hands 
being joined together. 

7. The feet are then washed up to the ankles, the right 
foot ^t and the left after. 

But if there are socks on, and they have been 
put on after performing an ablution, it is not neces- 
sary to take them off, the wet hands may be passed 
over them. The same practice may be resorted to 
in case the boots are on, but it would be more decent 
to take off the boots when going into a mosque. 
It is, however, necessajy that the socks be taken 
off and the feet washed about once in every twenty- 
four hours.* 

Sebvige. 

The service consists ordinarily of two parts, one 
part, called the fard, to said in congregation, 
preferably in a mosque, with an imam leading the 

* A fresh ablution is necessary only when a man has answered a call 
of nature or has been asleep. 

In oases of intercourse between husband and wife, a total ablution 
or washing of the whole body is necessary. 

When a person is sick, or when access cannot ^ had to water, what 
is called Tatammum is performed in place of ablution or total ablution. 
TATAMfim is performed 1^ touching pure earth with both hands and then 
wiping over the face with this only once, and the backs of the two hands. 
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aepice; ihe second part, called suknat,* to be 
said alone, preferably in one's house. But when 
b man is unable to say his . prayers in congrega- 
tion, the FARD may be said like the suNNAt, 
alone. 

Each part consists of a certun number of babats 
as explained below : — 

The FAJB, or morning prayer, .consists of two 
RAKATS (sunnat) Said alone, followed by two rakaib 
(fabd) said in congregation. 

The zuHR, or early afternoon prayer, is a longer 
service consbting of four, or two, rakats (sunnat) 
said alone, followed by four rakats (fard) said 
in congregation, and followed again by two rakats 
(sunnat) said alone. 

In the Friday service, held at the time of zxthr, 
(midday prayer) which takes the place of sabWh 
of some other religions, the four rakats f (fard) 
said in congregation are reduced to two, but these 
two RAKATS, are preceded by a sermon (khutbah), 
exhorting the Muslims to goodness and showing 
them the means of their mord elevation and dwelling 
upon their national and communal welfare. 

The ASB, or the late afternoon prayer, consists 
of four RAKATS (fabd) Said in congregation. 

The HAQHBiB, or the sunset prayer, consists of 
three rakats (fard) said in congregation, followed 
by two RAKATS (sunnat) said alone. 

The ISHA, or early night prayer, consists of four 
RAKATS (fard) said in congregation, followed by 
two RAKATS (sunnat) said alone, again followed 
by three rakats (witb) said alone, the last of 

* When a person is journeying, the Sunnat is dropped in every one 
of the mayers except the morning prayer, and the four Rakats of fabd in 
each of the Zuhb and the Asb and the Isha prayers are reduced to two. 
When one is aware that hu stay at a particular place in his Journey will 
be four days or more, the complete service should performed there, 
tlhe prayer bows. 
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ihese BASATB oontaining the well known pzayer 
known as qunut. 

TAHAJjun, or late ni^t piayer, consists of 
eight BAKATS (sunnat) said in twos. 

The DUHA, or the before-noon prayer, may consist 
of two BAKTAS Ot foUT BAEATS. 

The ID Pzayer consists of two bakats (sunnat) 
said in congregation* being followed by a sermon 
or KH UTBA, the object of which is the same 
as the object of the sermon in the Eriday service. 

« . * * . * 

Two chief features of the Muslim congregational 
service are that the service may be led by any <me, 
the only condition being that he should know the 
Koran better than the others, and that he should 
excel the others in ri^teousness and in the per- 
formance of his duties towards God and His cr^- 
tures; the second is that not the least durtini^ion 
of caste or rank or wealth is to be met with in a 
Muslim congregation-: even the king stands shoulder 
to shoulder with the least of his subjects. 

Every oongregational service must be preceded by 
an Azan and an Iqamat, the former being a call to 
prayer said in a sufficiently loud voice, and the latter 
requiring those assembled for the congregational ser- 
vice to stand up in a line, or in several lines if necessary. 

The Azan, or call to prayer, consists of the m- 
lowing sentences, uttered in a loud voice by the crier, 
standing with his face to the qiulah, i,e., towards 
Mecca, which is the centre of the Muslim world, and 
in fact the -spiritual centre of the whole world, wi^ 
both hands raised to his ears : — 

1. Auah-U Akbab, t,e., Allah is the greatest (lepeated 
four times). 

* When there aie two or moiepenoiiB, they may form a coogrpgatioii, 
one of them aot^ aa the Imav, or the leader ; but when a person is a]one» 
he may say the Fabd alone, as he does the Sumnat. 
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■ 2, Aaw.»AniT.AT.T.*.TnAWA.fT.T.AT.T.in I bear witoess 
that nothing deaervea to be woiahipped but, Allah (repeated 
twice). 

3. Ash-hadu Anna MuHAintADAB-RAsnL-ujxAH, t.a., I 
bear witn-taa that Huhanunad ia the Apoatle of Allah (iepwa;ed 
twice). 

4. Hatta Aijis-Salah, come to prayer (mpeated 
twice, taming the face to the right). 

5. Ha'i^a AIiAL^Falah, «.e., come to aiKcoaa (repeated 
twice taming the face to the left). 

6. Alkab-U Akbab, Allah ia the geeatfst (repeated 
twice). 

7. La ilaha-illallab, there ia no God but Allah. 

The following sentence is added in the call of 
morning prayer after No. 6, i.e., before the two 
final sentences : as-salaivu khaib-un minai7-17aum 
t.e.,. prayer is better than sleep (repeated twice). 

The IQAMAT is said in the same words, eveiy 
sentence being said only once, and with the addi- 
tion of the following sentence repeated twice before 
the two final sentences : qad qamat-is-salah, i.e., 
the prayer has indeed begun. 

Both *g!*w and iqamat are dispensed with in the 
e- ftse of ID prayers. Instead of these, Allah-u-akbar 
is repeated seven times in the first rakat and five 
times in the second after the takbir-i-tahrimae. 

the Friday service there are generally two calls, 
the second being given when the Imam is about to 
deliver the sermon. 

Description of Bakat. 

One wAWAT is completed as follows: — 

Both hands are raised up to the ears in a stand- 
ing position with the foce towards the qiblah, i.e., 

Not*.— A inoiq.i» i* a bnilding dedicated to Diviiie aerrioo, but a 
lervice, whether alone or In congregation may be held anywhere when 
neoeesaiy. The Holy Prophet is reported to have said that whole of the 
earth him been made a moaqne for him, indicating not only that no place 
atood In need of being conaemted, but also that the true aervanta of Allah 
would apread over the whole auifaoe of the earth. 
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Mecca, while the words alla-u-akbab (Allah is the 
greatest of aU) are uttered, and this is caUed the 
TAKBIR-1-TAHRIMAH. 

2. Then comes the qiyam.* The right hand is 
placed upon the left on the breast, while the standing 
position is maintained, and the following prayer 
or a part of it, should be recited : — 

" Surely I haTj turned myself, being uprighi, to Him who 
originated the heavans and the earth, and I am not of the poly- 
theists. Surely my prayer and my sacrifice and my life and my 
death ate all for Allah, the Lord of the worlds ; no associate 
has He and this am I commanded, and I am of those who submit. 
0 Allah, Thou are the King, there is no God but Thou ; Thou 
art my Lord and I am Thy servant ; I have been unjust to myself 
and I confess my faults, so grant me prctection against all my 
faults, for nope grants proiecti 9 n against faults but Thou, and 
guide me to the best of morals, for none guides to the b at of 
them but Thou, and turn away from me the evil morals, for 
none can turn away frbm me the evil morals but Thou.” 

The followiug prayer is, however, the one more 
generally adopted : — 

” Glory to Thee, 0 Allah, and Thine is the praise and blessed 
is Thy name and exalted is Thy Majesty and there is none to be 
served besides Thee. I betake me for refuge to Allah against 
the accursed devil.” 

After this the fatihah, which runs as follows, is 
recited in the same position : — 

*' In the name of Allah the Beneficient, the Merciful. All 
praise is due to Allah, the Lord of the world^ the Bene&ient 
the Merciful ; Master of the day of requital. Thee do we serve 
and Thee do we beseech for help. Guide us on the right patii, 
the path of those upon whobi l%ou hast bestowed favours, not 
of those upon whom wrath is brought down, not of those who go 
astray.” 

At the close of the above is said aion i.e.. Be 
it so — and then any portion of the Koran which 
the worshipper has by heart is recited. Generally 


* Standing attitude at prayer. 
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one of tile ahortei . chapters at the dose of the Holy 
Book is repeated, and the chapter termed au-ai.- 
IKHLAS (Unity) is the one recommended for those 
who are unacquainted with the Koran. This is 
as follows: — 

Say : He Allah, ia one ; Allah is He cf Whom nothing is 
independent ; He begets not, nor is He begotten ; and none is 
like Him. 

3 . Then, 8a3ring ALLAH-u-AKnAB (Allah is the 
greatest of all), the worshipper lowers his head 
down, so that the palms of the hands rracli the 
knees. In this position, which is called buku, 
the prayer bow words expressive of the Divine glory 
and majesty are repeated at least three times. 
They are the following : — 

Sub-Han*A BaBB-lT-Aii«Aznf, t.e., glory to My Lord the 
Great. 

The following words may also be added or adopted 
instead of the above : — 

Sub-Hanaka-Allahumiia Babbanna Wa Bihamdika 
AU tAHUU-MAOHriB Li, i.e., Glory to Thee, 0 Allah, dur Lord, 
and Thine the praise ; 0 Allah, grant me proteclior. 

4 . After this, the standing position is assumed, 
with the words: — 

Said-Aixah-U LiKan Hahidar. Babbana Wa-Lak-Al- 
Hahd, «.e., Allah accepts him who gives praise to Him ; 0 our 
Lord, Thine is the praise. 

6 . Then the worshipper prostrates himself, the 
toes of both feet, both knees, both hands and the 
forehead touching tiie ground, and the following 
words expressing Divine greatness are uttered at 
least three times in this position, which is called the 
bajdah:— 

SuBEANA BabbitaitA’la, Gloty to my Lord, the Host 
High. 
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Tlie following worda may also be added to the 
above or adopted instead : — 

Sobhana'Ea Ai.iJunniiiA Babba>Na Wa Bi-Hamioka 
AuAStnc-MAOHns Li, 0 Allah, Qlo^ to Thee, and Thine 
ia the praise ; 0 Allah, grant me protection. 

This is the first Sajdah. 

6. Then the worshipper sits down in a reveren* 
tial posture. This is called jalsah. 

7. This is followed by a second prostration, or 
the second sajdah, as described above under 6, 
with the repetition of the words there given. 

8. This finises one baxat. The wor^pper 
then rises and assumes a standing position for the 
second rakat, which is finished in the same 
manner as the first, but instead of assuming a stand- 
ing posture after the second rakat, he Imec^ 
down in a reverential position called the qadah, 
and with the glorification of the Divine Being com- 
bines prayers for the Holy Prophet, for the faithful, 
and for himself, called the tahiyyah, which runs 
as follows: — 

All praTcra and wonhip leitdered thiongh worda, actions, 
and wealtii are due to Allah. Peace be on you, O Prophet, and 
the mercy of AUhh and His blenings. Peace to on us and the 
righteous aervanta of Allah. And I bear witness tiiait none 
dmrres to to served bat Allah, and I bear witness that Moham- 
mad ia His servant and His Apostle. 

9. If the worshipper intends to say more than two 
RAKATS, he stands, but if he has to say only two 
BAKATS, he repeats also the following prayer of 
blessings for the Prophet (this prayer and the one 
that follows being always repeated before the 
final SALAM) : — 

OAlIahl Make Mohammad and the followers of Muhammad 
aoceessfol, as Thoo didst mahe Abraham and the followers cd 
Abraham soocessfol, for soialy Thoo art praised and m^enilWiS. 
0 Allahl Bleea Muhammad and the foUoweis of Mohammad, as 
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Thou didst bkss Abraham and the followeia of Abraham, for 
soiiely Thou art praised and ma^ified. 

The foUovring piayer should also be added to this 

0 Allah t I have been greatly unjust to myself, and none 
grants a protection against faults but Thou ; therefore protect 
me with a protection from Thyself and have, mercy on, me ; 
surely Thou art the forgiving, and the Merciful. 

Or instead of this, the following prayer may be 
adopted: — 

My Lord, Make me keep up prayer, and my offspring too ; 
Our Lord, accept the prayer ; Our Lord, grant Thy protection 
to me and to my parents and to the faithful on the day when 
the reckoning wiU be taken. 

10. This closes the service, which ends with the 
SALAH, or the greeting, being also the greetings 
of the Muslims to each otner. The worshipper 
turns his bead first to the right and then to the 
left, saying each time : — 

As-SalAhc Alai;kum Wa BAHHEKr Ullah, i.e., Peace be 
with you and the mercy of Allah. 

11. Thus the service finishes, if the wordiip^er 
had to say only two bakats ; but if he had in- 
tended tliree or four rakats, then after the 
QADAH (see 8), and repeating tahiyyah there- 
in (see 8), he takes the standing position, again 
saying, allah-u-akbab, and finishes the remaining 
one or two bakats in the same manner (see 1 to 7), 
the last act being alwa}^ kneeling in a reverential 
mood, saying tahiyyah and piayer of blessings 
for the Ftophet, etc., and the concluding piayer 
(see 8 & 9), to be followed by the salam. 

Besides this, the worshipper is at liberty to pray 
in any position as the yearning of his soul leads 
bim to for the salat, or the liturgical service of 
Islam, is a piayer throughout. It is to be observed 
that in first standing up for piayer and in changing 
from one position to another, the worshipper says 
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ALiiAH-u-AKBAR, or ** Allah IS the greatest,” aod 
therefore it is only just that man should in all 
positions and places be truly submissive to Him, 
sitting, standing, bowing, and prostrating himself 
when he is called upon to do so by One Who is the 
greatest of all. Only when rising from the buku 
(see 3) he says sami-ajllahu li-man hamidah, t.e., 
“Allah accepts him who gives praises to Him,” 
instead of allah-u akbab.* 

12. The prayer known as the qttnut is recited 
after rising from the buku (see 3), or immediately 
before assuming that position, when standing, 
generally only in the last of the three last bakats 
(witb) of the isHA prayer. The most well known 
QUNUT is the following: — 

0 Allah I guide me among those whopi Thou hast guided 
aright, and preserve me among those whom Thou hast preserved, 
and befriend me among those whom Thou hast befriended, and 
bless me in what Thou doest grant me, and protect me frotai 
the evil of what Thou have judged ; for surely Thou judgrst, 
and none can judge against Thee ; surely he whom Thou be- 
friendest is not disgraced. Blessed art Thou, our Lord, and 
Exalted. 

Some adopt instead, the following : — 

0 Allah I we beseech Thy help, and ask Thy protection and 
believe in Thee, and trust in Thee, and we laud Thee in the 
best manner and we thank Thee, and we are not ungrateful to 
Theej and we oast off and forsake him who diSoMys Thee. 
0 AUah ! Thee do wc serve and to Thee do we pray and make 
obeisance, and to Thee do we flee and we are quick and w» hope 
for Thy mercy and we fear Thy chastisement ; for surely Thy 
chastisement overtakes the unbelievers. 

The whole of the Muslim prayer is only a decla- 
ration of Divine majesty and glory and Divine 

* When the prayer is said in confi^regation, the congregation or thoee 

who follow the Ixam, repeat all the praym, ele., and also the Fatihah, 
but not, the portions of the Quran following the Fatihah, and when the 
IiiAic» riung from the bowing posture says, S^i- A llah-U Luiaii Havti>aii; 
the eoogeegation says Babbjjta Wa Bak^al^Hamp (see 4). 
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Holiness and perfection, and of the entire depend- 
ence of man on his Maker. As the body assumes 
every pmture of hmbleness and adoration, the 
tongue gives expression to every form of Divine 
glory and perfection, and the heart cannot but 
be fidl of the deepest and purest emotions. What 
a spirit of Divine grandeur permeates every word ! 
What a great reliance on God ! What a noble 
expression of obedience to Him and willingness to 
have no concern with those who are not of God ! 
What a true fear of the Deity, and fearlessness of 
the rest! There is no noble desire, emotion or 
sentiment which has not found its expression in the 
above words. 

2. Fasting. 

Fasting is one of those religious institutions 
which, though universally recognised, have had 
quite a new meaning inti^uced into them by the 
advent of Islam. Fasting was generally resorted 
to in times of sorrow and a£9iction, probably to 
appease an angry deity. In Islam, fasting is en- 
joined for the moral elevation of man and for his 
spiritual betterment. This object is made clear 
in the Holy Koran itself, where histing is enjoined : 

FASTING IS PRESCRIBED FOR YOU.... SO THAT YOU 
MAY GUARD AGAINST EVIL (2 : 183). Thus, . as in 
prayer, the object is the purification of the soul, so 
^t man may learn how to shun evil. The Holy 
Koran does not content itself with simply enjoining 
the doing of good and refraining from evil but 
teaches man the ways by walking in which the 
tendency to evil in him can be suppressed and the 
tendency to good improved. Fasting is one of those 
means. Hence fasting in Islam does cot mean 
simply abstaining from food but fremi every kind of 
eviL In hict, abstention from food is only a step to 
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make a man lealise — lie can, in obedimioe to 
Divine injunctions, abstain from that which is 
otherwise lawful for him — ^how much more necessary 
it is that he should abstain hom evil, the consequ- 
ences of which must no doubt be evil. It is in 
fact, like a training of the faculties of man, for as 
every other hiculty of man requires to be trained 
to attain its full force, the facully of submission to 
the Divine will also require to be trained, and fasting 
is one of the means by which this is achieved. In 
addition to that, fasting has its physical advantages. 
It not only makes man habituated to bear hunger 
and thirst and thus to accustom himself to a life of 
hardship so that he may not be too much given 
over to ease, but also exercises a very good effect 
upon health generally. 

The subject is dealt with in the Holy Koran in 
the 23rd section of the 2nd chapter. The number of 
days on which fasts are to be kept is 29 or 30 
according to the number of the days of the month 
of RamMan. Food and drink of every kind are 
prohibited on the hist days from dawn till sunset. 
^ also sexual intercourse. Being a lunar month 
the RAMADAN falls in different seasons in different 
years and accordingly the days are some times too 
lengthy in some countries for ordinary constitutions 
to bear hunger and thirst during the long interval. 
The analogy of the sick and the traveller, who are 
enjoined to keep fasts during other dajn than 
RAMADAN, leads us to the conclusion that in such 
exceptional cases the observance of the fasts may 
be transferred to shorter days — say to the season 
when from dawn to sunset would be about 16 hours, 
being about the longest duration of the fast in 
Medina or Mecca. 

It may be noted that persons who suffer from 
constant sideness, men and women too old to bear 
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the hardship, and women who are in the family 
way and those who give suck, are excused, but 
they should give away a poor man’s food eve:^ day, 
if this is within their means. There are sayings of 
the Holy Prophet which e^ressly mention wese 
exceptions. 

3., *‘^kat” or the poor-rate. 

Every religion of the world has preached charity, 
but like prayer, we find here methM and regularity 
given to this institution, so that it has assumed 
in ThIriti a permanence which is not encountered 
an 3 rwhere elm. Islam makes charity obligatory 
and binding upon all those who accept the MusUm 
&ith. Here we have brotherhood into which the 
rich man cannot enter unless and until he is willing 
to give part of his possessions for the support of its 
poorer members. There is no doubt that the rich 
man is not here confronted with the insuperable 
difficulty of making the camel pass thiou^ the 
eye of the needle before he can enter the Ungdom 
of heaven, but he is subjected to a practical test 
which not only makes him stand on the s^e fating 
with his poorest brother, but also requires him to 
pay a tax — a tax which is levied on the rich for the 
Mnefit of the poor and thus a real brotherhood 
is establiidied between the rich and the poor. 

The payment of the poor rate is an injunction 
next in importance only to prayer. ^ In the Holy 
Koran, it is very often mentioned in conjunction 
with prayer. The zakat is, according to a say- 
ing of the Holy Prophet, a charitable gift taken 
from the rich for the benefit of the poor. Every 
person is rich within the meaning of this saying 
who in his possession silver or other property 
of the value of approximately Bs. CO or gold of the 
value of about £12, No zakat is, however, 

23 
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payable on jewels, not on bouse furniture, utensils, 
implements, or. other property or livestock .in 
ordinary use. On all hoarded wealth within the 
above definition which has remained in the posses- 
sion of the owner for one year, one-fortieth portion 
is payable into the bait-t7L-mal, or the public 
treasury. In the case of immovable property, 
zakat is paid on the income or rent that accrues 
therefrom. 

As regards the expenditure of the income of 
ZAKAT, ei^t heads are mentioned in the Holy 
Koran (0:60): — 

1. The poor. 

2. The n^dy. 

3. Those in debt. 

4. (Ransoming of) captives. 

5. The wayfarer. 

6. The Officials appointed in connection with the 

collection and expenditure of ZaKst. 

7. Those whose hearts are made to incline to truth. 

8. The way of AOah. 

A few words may be added to explain the above. 
As distinguished from the poor, the needy are 
those who may be able to earn their livelihood, 
but lack the means, as implements, etc., A person 
may be able to support himself, but if he is in debt, 
his debts may be paid o5 from the zakat fund. 
The captives • are those who are taken . prisoners 
in a war. A portion of the public funds may go for 
their release. A traveller, though in well-to-do 
circumstances, may sometimes stand in need of 
help in a strange place or country; hence a part 
of the ZAKAT must also be spent for the wayfiuer. 
The sixth head of expenditure shows that zakat 
must under all circumstances be collected and 
disbursed as a public fund, and the individual 
is not at liberty to spend zakat as he likes. 
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Officials must be appointed to collect it and manage 
its expenditure, and tbeir wages must be paid out 
of the ZAKAT fond. 

The last two heads relate to the prop^tion of 
the forth. With ieq>ect to the preaching of a 
religion, there is always a class which is ready to 
listen, but money is needed to enable them to listen. 
These persons are spoken of here as those whose 
hearts we made to indine to truth, sabil- 
iLLAH, or in the way of AUah, for the advancement 
of the cause of the religion of Islam or its defence. 
Under this head, therefore, zakat may be spent 
for the propa^tion of the religion of Islam and to 
meet the objections advanced against Islam. It 
may be noted that this head has for the past few 
centuries been totally neglected by the Muslims, 
and the rehilt is that there is rarely any effort made 
for the propagation of the Holy religion of Islam. 

4. PiLOBIMAOE. 

Performance of the pilgrimage to Mecca is incum- 
bent upon every Muslim once in his life, subject to 
the condition that he has the means to undertake 
the journey as well as to make provision for thos'^ 
dependent oh him. Security of life is also a neces- 
sary condition. 

^e pilgrimage is performed in the month of 
Zulhaj, and the pilgnm must reach Mecca before 
the 7th of that month. As regards the formalities 
to be observed during the pilgrimage, every one can 
easily leain them from the Muallim or instructor. 

The ABKAN, or principal points in connection 
with the pilgrimage are : — 

1. Entering upon a state of Ihbax, in which the oidinuy 
clothes are pat off and all pUgrims wear one kind of appaiel, 
eonsisring of two seamless shee^ leaving the head anooveied. 

2. Tawav, or making dronitsioinid the Kaba seven tisus, 

23* 
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3. Sa’y or miming Beven times between Safa and Marwa, 
two small bills. 

4. Staying in the plain of Aratat. 

It will be seen that the state of ihram makes 
all men and. women stand upon one plane of equa- 
lity, all wearing the same simple dress and living in 
tbe same simple conditions. All distinctions of 
rank and colour, of wealth and nationality, disappear 
there, and the king is there indistinguishahle J^m 
the peasant. The whole of humanity assumes one 
aspect, one attitude before its Maker and thus 
grandest and the noblest si^t of human equality 
is witnessed in that wonderful desert plain called the 
ARAFAT, which truly makes a man have a true 
knowledge of his Creator, the word being derived 
^m ABAFA meaning ‘ he came to have a khow^ 
EDGE (of the thing).’ The whole of the world is 
unable to present another such noble picture of real 
brotherho^ and practical equality. 

The condition of the Pilgrim and the different 
movements connected with the pilgrimage, the 
making of circuits and runm'ng to and fio in f^ 
represent the stage in which the worshipper is 
imbued with the spirit of true love of the Divine 
Being. The love of God which is so much talked 
of in other religions becomes a reality here. The 
fire of Divine love being kindled in the heart, the 
worshipper now, like a true lover, neglects all cares 
of the body, and finds his hipest satisMction in 
sacrificing his very heart and soul for the beloved 
one’s sake, and, like the true lover, he makes 
circuits round the house of his beloved one and hastens 
on from place to place. He shows in foct, that he 
bft« given up his own wiU, and completely surren- 
dering bitriHftlf to the Divine will, has sacr^ced aU 
his interests for His sake. The lower connections 
have all been cut off and all tibe. cconforts of this 
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world Iiave lost their attractions for him. The 
piljgnmage, in &ct, represents the last stage in 
spiritual advancement, and by his outward condi- 
tion and his movements, the pilgrim only announ- 
ces to the whole world how all lower connections 
must be cut off to reach the great goal of human 
perfection, which can only be attained by holding 
true communion with the Divine Being.* 

An account of the chief Festivals of Islam may be futivals. 
rightly pre&ced with a list of the twelve Muham- 
madan months. The twelve lunar divisions into 
which the Musalmans divide their year are as 
follows : — 


1. Muhartam. 

2. Safar. 

3. Rabi-ul-Awwal. 

4. Rabiu-a>Saui. 

6. Jamadi-ul-Awwal. 
6. Jamadi-us-Sant. 


7. Hajab, 

8. Shaban. 

9. Bamazan. 

10. Shawwal. 

11. Zul Qudah. 

12. Znl Hijah. 


The Id-vl-Fitar or breaking of tbe fast forms 
the conclusion of the Ramzan or Muhammadan 
Lent. It is held on the first day of the month of 
Shawwal, immediately after the conclusion of the 
Boza Fast. On this day, after making propitiatory 
offerings to the poor, the people assemble in the 
principal Musjid and proceed to the Idgah, a special 
place of worship, and there the Khatib or priest 
reads the service. The prayers must be read bet- 
ween 7 and 8 a.m., before noon and should not be post- 
poned till later. . At Ihe close of the service, the 
members of the congregation salute and embrace 
each other, and returning to their homes, spend the 
rest of the day in feasting and merriment. 


* Mtthammed AH's translation. 
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The rdul-Zvha or Bakrid. — ^This festiv^ is heW 
on the ninth day of the month called Ztd Hij jah. llio 
festival is said to commemoiate Abrahim’s grilling* 
ness to sacrifice his son IsmaiL It is perhaps the 
greatest of the Muhammadan festivals and is cele- 
brated throu^out Islam. At this feast, every 
MiiTiaminailftTi who is in possession of the regulated 
means, i.e., fifty-seven rupees or seven tolas of g^ld, 
besides a house and furniture, is bound to sacrifice 
either a he-goat or ram, cow or female camel at the 
Idgah in the name of God. The sacrifice is generally 
called Kurbani, and the flesh of the victim is divided 
into three portions ; one is reserved for the sacrificer 
himself ; the second is given in alms to the poor Mid 
indigent ; the third is bestowed among relatives 
and friends. It is believed that the sacrifice of a 
camel or cow is equivalent to that of seven goats 
or rams. The special reason given for the sacrifice 
of the camel is that those who ofier up these animals 
win find them in rea^ness to assist them over the 
Pul-Sirat or bridge which separates heaven and 
hell, over which all mankind will have to pass on 
the resurrection day. The ri^teous will pass over 
it with ease and with the swiftness of lightning; 
while the wicked will miss their footing, and fall 
headlong into hell. 

Muharram-ki~Id or the feast of the Mvharrcm 'i 
It begins <m Ihe first of me month of that name, 
is continued for ten days. The name Muhar- 
lam means that which is forbiddoi or taboo, hence 
sacred, the first month of the Musalman year. 
The period is observed for ten days by the Shiahs 
to commemorate the martyrdom of Ali and of 
TTs^hhati and Hussain. But the Ashura or the li^ 
of the festival is held to be sacred by the Sunnis, 
as it commemorates, the birth of Adam and Eve, 
und the creation of Heaven and hell, as also of the 
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httman race. Muliammad enjoined on all lua followen 
the obsepance of the ten customs, namely, (1 ) bathing, 
(2) wearing fme drew, (3) weari^ surma (antimony) 
in -the eyes, (4) fasting, (6) prayers, (6) cooking more 
food thw usual, (7) making peace with one’s enemies 
establishing it with others, (8) associating with pious or 
or learned Moulvis, (9) taking compassion on orphans, 
and ^ (10) bestowing alms. The month derives its 
social importance from the festival in hemour of 
the martyrs. 

Every night the funeral elegies are sung by boys 
trained for the duty, and faquirs and friends keep 
vigil (shab-bedari). On the seventh day, the spear 
(neza) covered with cloth with a lemon fixed on the 
top, emblematical of the spear on which the head 
of Hussain was taken away is paraded. As they 
pass, the people throw pots of water on the 
bearers’ feet and give money or grain. A cenotaph 
analogous to the i^ine paraded by the Hindu Mus- 
salmans consists of a frame work of bamboo in the 
shape of a Mausoleum intended to represent t^t 
erected in the plain of Karabala over the remains 
of Hussain. It is covered with a net-work of paper 
neatly cut and decorated with coloured paper formed 
into various devices, and has tinsel fringes. The 
whole structure is surmounted with a dome which is 
often contrived so as to move round at the slightest 
bmath of air. Its beauty appears when it is lifted 
within and without. In shape it is a square, var3nng 
in hei^t. Within are set up standards or a couple 
of small tombs intended to be those of the mariyrs. 

The Muharram festival begins on the evening 
when the new mo<m becomes visible. During 
the tm days of mourning, it is believed in Egypt that 
the jinns visit the people at night. 

,On the tenth day knowh as ‘ Shahadat-ka-Roz ’ 
*the day of martyrdom’ between 9 a.m. and 3 p.m.. 
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all the standaids aie taken to an open place, near 
the sea, a tank or river l^wnas Karb^-ka-mtUdan, 
the plain of Karbala. Fire is lighted in the fire pits 
round which they walk thrice and recite the Fdtiha 
facing Mecca. Then they put some small coin with 
some milk and sherbet into an earthen pot, cover 
it, and lay it in the fire-pit which they fiill up with 
earth, and fix a pomegranate branch on the mound. 
Next year the pot is dug up, and some women for 
a consideration get the coins from the superintend- 
ent, bore holes in them and hang them from the 
necks of their children to protect them from evil 
spirits. Some people after the fire-pit is closed, TOur 
sherbet over it, and bum a lamp there for mree 
or four days as they do in the case of a real grave. 
Some people vow that if they recover from a disease, 
they will roll on the ground in front of the standards 
as.hir as the Karbala plain. Men do this wearing 
only a loin cloth, and their friends go in front, 
removing stones and obstacles on the way. 

In the Karbala plain, a great crowd assembles 
where sweetmeats and food are sold, bear and monkey 
leaders perform, and strings are set going. Watn 
and sherbet are distributed either gratia or for a 
small sum. When the standards and cenotaphs 
are brought to the water edge, the F&hUta is 
repeated in the names of the martyrs over food and 
sewetmeats, some of which are distributed, and 
some are regarded as sacred and brought home. 
The tinsel is removed from the cenotaphs, add the 
standards whidi they contain are removed. Then 
the structures are dipped in water, some are thrown 
away, others reserved for future use. Men and boys, 
Hindus and .Musalmans, try to catch the drops of 
water which hill from them, and rub on their eyes 
to strengthen the si^t. Then the standards- are 
packed up, and the food is distributed. On this 
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day of martyrdom, food is cooked in every house, 
the Fdtiha is said over it in the name of Maula 
*Lord, Ali’ and the martyrs, and it is distributed 
to friends or given in charity. 

The Shdb-i-Barat or the Night of Discord : — 
It is observed during the evening of the fifteenth 
day of the month of Sha* ban, and is so called 
because, according to Muhammad, the Almighty on 
that night registers all actions which men are to 
perform in the course of the ensuing year. Un- 
educated Muhammadans oft(.n call Shab-i-Barat, 
the Shab Qadar or night of power, and thus 
confuse it with Lylat-ul-Qadar, a totally dis- 
tinct festival which takes place on the 27th night 
of the month of Bamzan. It is said that the two 
festivals are different. Learned men never offer 
FdUha, probably because the Prophet never did 
so. They sit up all night reciting a hundred aiul 
two vow prayers, reading Koran and the benedic- 
tion {diisa), &sting next day, all this ■ being done 
according to the commands of the Prophet. 

The Bara Wafat. — ^This commemorates the death 
of the Prophet, which occurred on • the twelfth 
of the month, known as Babi-ul-Awal. Pious 
Muhammadans assemble daily morning and evening 
either in the mosque or at their own houses, and 
recite extracts from the -Hadis describing the virtues 
of the Prophet. They also read the Koran and the 
Wafat nama or story of the Prophet’s death, special 
reverence being paid to all personal tokens relating 
to Muhammad. These are generally hairs from the 
Prophet’s beard or Kadam-i-Kasuls, i.e., impressions of 
his footstep. The latter are fairly numerous, for it is 
related that Muhammad was one day ascending a 
hill, and became so angry that the ground he was 
treading grew so softas was from the heat of his wrath, 
and thus retained forty impressiona of his footstep. 
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These foot-prints have been so widely distributed, 
and one of them may be seen at Secund^bad to 
which multitudes annually resort as .pilgrims. 

The Alehin Chdha/r Shcmba or last Wednesday 
of the month : — It is observed as a festival by most 
Muhammadans, because the prophet, having 
experienced some mitigation of the disease that ulti- 
mately caused his dea^, took his last bath on that 
day. The day is observed as a holiday and is 
spent in prayer and amusement. 

The Ramzan Festiwd. — ^The month of vehement 
heat, the Musalman Lent, is the eighth month of 
the year. During the festival, the time for breaking 
the fast {eahw sahargahi) is from 2 to 4 a.m., begin- 
ning with the morning which succeeds the evening 
when the new moon of the month Ramzan first 
became visible. It was in the month of Ramzan 
that the Koran descended from Heaven. It is the 
divine command that both the beginning and break- 
ing of the fast should be preceded by the Tnalring of 
a vow (n^o^intention) to that efiect. Erom the 
beginning of the fast till sunset, it is not lawful to eat, 
drink, or have intercourse with women. Day and 
night should be spent <m meditation on God. In 
tne evening, before sunset prayer {maghrib), at 6 p.m. 
they break the fast (iftar), usually eating first, a 
date ; if that is not procurable, by drinkii^ a little 
water. Young childi^ and idiots are excu^ from 
fasting. Sick persons and travellers may post- 
pone iqaza) the fast to another and more suitable 
time. ‘ God .wisheth you ease, but wisheth not dis- 
comfort, and that you fulfil the number of days, 
and that you glorify God for your guidance, and that 
you are thanKhil.* Special prayers called the restmg 
luuraunh) because the congregation sits down and 
rests during the night after each fourth prostration 
{raha^), and after every second blessing {eaiam) 
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of the prophet after every second prostration. They 
take about an hour consisting of the twenty-three 
or as some say, twenty prostrations with the blessing 
{saHam) of the prophet after every second prostra- 
tion. The Shias have only 8 rakaths. 


** The Holy Quran ia the fountain-head from which all the Tmx Sunitih. 
taachings of Islam arc drawn, and it is the only absolute and 
final authority in all discussions relating to the religion of Islam. 

The SuNNAH, meaning Mode of Life and specially the course 
OF THE holy prophet’s LIFE, is used in the religious terminology 
of Islam to indicate practices and sayings of the hoiIy pro- 
phet. Hadis, which means originally News, carries the same 
significance. The SiilNNAH or Hadis, as signifying the precepts 
show these were to b ) carried into practice, and the Holy Prophet 
was the great exemplar whose life furnished this illustration : 

* Surely you have in the apostle of God an excellent exemplar ” 

(33 : 21). Thus both the words and deeds of the founder of 
Islam form a secondary source of the teachings of Islam. It was 
to draw attention to this that the Holy Quran repeatedly en- 
joined the Musliins to Obey God and tlie Apostle ” (3 : 131 ; 

4 : 59, 69 ; 24:54, etc.,) The fact was that the principles of 
religion having been made clear and established, the Muslims 
now stood in need of being told that they had to take the detaib 
of the law from the Holy Prophet and henca the injunction to 
obey God and the Apostle. 

** There is not thus the least doubt that Sunnah or Hadis 
was from the beginrang looked upon as a secondary source of 
the Islamic teachings and hence it was that many of the com- 
panions of the Holy Prophet began to presets his sayings, 
mostly in memory but sometimes also in writing. The latter 
coarse was not, however, generally adopted, as the^Prophet 
himself had given a warning against it, lest the Quran in revel- 
ation should be mixed up with the Sunnah by the less wary. 

But those nearest him knew well the value of the Sunnah. Thus 
as Tirmazi and Abu Daud relate when Maaz bin Jabal was 
appointed Governor of Yemen, the Holy Prophet asked him as 
to how he would judge cai»6s. “ By the Book of God ” was the 
leply. But if you do not find it in the Book of God ” ashed 
the Ptophet. By the Sunnah of the Apostle of God/’ aaid 
the Governor-designate. 

is a mistake to suppose that the Sunnah was collected 
two hundred years after the Holy Prophet. Schools for the 
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pzeB^mtion and teaching of tiaditiom were established immeiia* 
tely after his death, and to these schools students flocked fiom 
different quarters, some of them committing to memory the 
traditions which were taught there, while others 'preserved them 
in writing. The number of these schools soon increased as other 
centres of Islamic learning and civilisation sprang up, and the 
later written collections of Bukhari were such. The true rela- 
tion of the Holy Quran and the Sunnah has often been mis- 
understood, and that not only by non-Muslim critics, but even 
by some sections of the Muslim community, there being a 
tendency in some quarters to attach over-importance to the 
Sunnah and in others, to discredit it altogetW. The truth 
lies midway between these two extremes. 

** In what relation does the Sunnah stand to the Quran ? 
According to the Quran itself, the Holy Prophet was not only 
the recipient of the Divine revelations, but he was also required, 
in one of the earliest revelations, to collect and arrange it and 
give explanation of it : On Us devolves the cxpiaining of it ” 
(76 : 17-19). The Prophet’s work to be carried out under 
Divine guidance was thus three-fold, ms., the recitation of the 
Quran, the collection of the Quran and the explaining of the 
Quran. He carried out the first part of his work by reciting 
the Quran to those around him as it was revealed in portions ; 
the second part by having every portion written down as it was 
revealed and by assigning to the different verses and chapters 
as they were revealed, their proper place in the Book ; and the 
third part, by giving explanation where it was needed. This 
third part of his work is ounn'ah or Hadis. It was an explana- 
tion, given sometimes by example and sometimes by words. 

** In the verses quoted above, such explanation is spoken of 
as proceeding from a Divina source, but evidently it was not a 
revelation in words like the Quran, being conveyed sometime by 
deeds, and some time by words, but still that explanation pro- 
ceeded from a Divine source just as the arrangement of the 
Quran was brought about under Divine guidance. In both 
cases, there was no Wahy-I-Matluw, a revelation recited in 
words, but the Prophet acted or spoke under the influence of 
the Divine spirit, bemg guided by what is called Waht-I-Hhabi, 
literacy, inner revelation. Sunnah or Hadis, is, therefore an 
explanation of the Quran given under Divine inspiration. 

** And such explanation was needed. The Holy Quran had 
given quite a new conception to religion. Beligion was no more 
a namd for certain belieb or certain forms of worship, it was a 
code for the entire lifo of man, and directions were, therefoss. 
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needed foi ipan’s everyday life. All these details, could not find a 
place in the Holy Quran for various reasons and therefore while 
the Holy Quran laid down the broad principles of life, the details 
were given by the Holy Prophet, the Holy Quran touching on 
them only in* very few important eases. Again the injunctions 
contained in > the Holy Quran UBeded an illustration showing 
these. Though it cannot denied that the Sunnah was not 
preserved intact like the Quaran, yet th<B labours of the later 
coUectors were so thorough that the traditions which have been 
handed down to us through their searching enquiry give us a 
tolerably reliable collection of traditions. Especially in the 
case of traditions relating to practice, it may bo said that they 
furnish us with a reliable source of the teachings of Islam. The 
collectors themselves were not so stringent in the case of other 
traditions, such as those relating to stories of the past, but such 
traditions do not play any important part in our knowledge 
about the teaching of Islam. And as to the errors which, not- 
withstanding all the procautions of the narrators and the col- 
lectors, haye crept into the traditions, there is ample scope, for 
their rectification by means of the Holy Quran, as the Holy 
Prophet is himself reported to have said,^ ‘‘ There* will bo nar- 
rators reporting traditions from me, so judge by ♦he QuiUh ; 
if a report agnes with the Quran, accept it ; oth^jrwiso reject 
it” (Ibin-Ai»kar). Thus notwithstanding minor details cf 
religion that are taken from the Sunnah, th ^ Holy Quran rnmains 
Ihe real and the only absolute authority for the teaching of 
Islam, and tradition is only acc?pi1ed subject to the condition 
that it does n.ot contradict the Holy Quran. Even the traditions 
contained in the most reliable collections, the Bukhari and 
the MusLiM,can be accepted subject to this condition.*” , 

When from sickness or old age, a man finds that Funmil 
death is approaching, he appoints an executor, and 
prepares a wetsiat ndma or will in the presence of 
two or more witnesses. As the time for ' death 
draws near, a Maulvi is sent for to repeat the 
Jealifm in a loud voice, m that the d3nng man by 
hearing the sound may bring it to his recollec5tion, 
and thus die in peace and faith. 

extract from the introduction to Maulana Muhammad All’s 
cheap abridged edition of the English translation of the Holy Qum 
publlBhed by the Ahmadiyya Anjuman Isba at Islam, Ahmadiyya build* 
am Lahore. 
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As soon as life becomes extinct, anangements 
are made for interment, if ihe deceased was a good 
man,, the sooner be is buried, the quicker will be 
reach the paradise ; while if his life was evil, the 
more speedily will the memory of h's transgressions 
be foregotten. Before burial, the body must be 
washed by relatives or by men or women who make 
this their special business. The next step is to 
cover it with a shroud which must always be white. 
That done the body must be placed on a bed or if 
the family is able to afford it, in a coffin, the whole 
being covered with a pall which after the fimeral 
becomes the perquisite of the fakir in charge of the 
graveyard. The funeral cortege then starts for the 
cemetery. The procession starts headed by the 
corpse carried by the kinsmen of the deceased, the 
head towards the north, face towards Mecca, while 
male relations and friends follow in rear. Women 
never att^d a burial, but many strangers and 
acquaintances assist, for to take part in a funeral 
is a highly meritorious act. Sometimes the funeral 
service is not recited at the grave, but either in a 
mosque close by or in some open space in the 
neighbourhood. It may be perfoimed by any 
educated Muslim, but his family Imam or village 
Kazi is the official usually called in for duty. After 
the service, those who wish to do so go home while 
the rest proceed to the grave, which has be^ 
generally prepared beforehand. The funeral party 
forms a line sometimes three rows deep facing the 
corpse, while the Imam stands in front, and recites 
several F&tehas or prayers. The b^y is then 
placed in a recess called a Tahad or Lahad, dug 
at the side of the grave, head to the north, and 
feet to the south with face turned to Mecca. The 
persons who place the corpse in the grave repeat 
the following sentence, ‘we commit thee to earth 
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in the name of (lod and in the religion of the Pro- 
phet.’ ^ The idiioud is then loosened, and the grave 
filled in with earth. After the burial, prayers are 
offered by the people, and they are agam repeated 
when they have advanced forty paces from the 
grave, for it is at this juncture that< the angels 
Miinkir and Nakir examine the deceased as to his 
faith, .^er this, food is distributed to beggars as 
a propitiatory offering in the name of the dead. 

Onthethird day after burial, relatives visit thegrave 
and recite selections from the Koran. This obser- 
vance called Ziarat completes the obligatory period 
of mourning; but prayers for the dead should be 
reputed on the tenth, twentieth, thirtieth, and 
fortieth day after death. FStehas are also offered 
in the name of the departed on the third, sixth, 
and twentieth months after the death of a person, 
and also at Shabi-Barat, and Bakrid festivals. The 
full period of pollution according to the Koran is 
forty days, but this is seldom observed except 
among ^yyids, and people of the highest position. 
On the day of death, neither the family, nor any 
of the near relations touch food. 

The second day the relatives of the deceased 
send victuals to the mourners, and on the third 
day, the heir distributes food to the relatives, 
village servants, and beggars, among the poorer 
classes and this ends the mourning during which the 
family abstain from wearing bright coloured clothes 
and their soiled garments remain unchanged. 
Mourning for the dead is the special duty of the 
women. When a death occurs, the women repair 
to the house, and gathering round the corpse, 
perform the Aza or lamentation wh'ch consists of 
weeping in concert, and in an accustomed manner 
and tone. The building of tombs with stone and 
brick is forbidden in the Hadis ; neverthelesa, some 
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of tile finest specimens of aicUtectuie axe edifices 
of this descri^ion. The tombstone of a man is 
geneiaUy distinguished by a raised part in the 
centre ; that of a woman by a depression. 

ooonrA- The Musalmans of Mysore follow most of the pro- 
fessions of the State. Ajnong the upper classes, many 
are employed in the Government service, and a very 
large number are merchants. Some are agriculturists. 

ddetaby The Musalmans have very few restrictions 
regarding food and drink, unlike the Hindus who are 

OoHMinnir. governed by the rules of caste. An animal becomes 
lawful food for Muhammadans, if it is killed by 
cutting the throat, and repeating at the same time 
the words BimdUah-i-AlMo-Alebar, in the name 
of God, God is great. But in shooting wild animals, 
if the invocation is repeated at the time of dis- 
charging the arrow or firing the gun, the carcass 
becomes lawful food. This rule is not observed 
by many Musalmans who do not eat an animal 
unless its throat is cut before death. Fish and locusts 
may be eaten without being killed in this manner. 
The animal so killed by ZcAcih is lawful food when 
slain by a Muhammadan, Jew or Christian, but not 
if killed by an idolater or an apostate from Islam. 
Cloven-footed animals, birds that pick up food with 
their bills and fish with scales are lawful. They eat 
mutton and fish when they, can afford it, but some 
of them abstain from chdck^s in imitation of the 
Hindus. Swine’s fiesh is prohibited. Their favourite 
drink is sherbat or sugar and water or cream or 
the juice of some bruit. All kinds of intoxicants 
are avoided. The staple dishes of Musalmans 
are Pufao or stew, Tddin or rice boiled with pulse, 
and habab or roasted meat. A rich Muhamii^an 
takes three meals.a day, a breakfast of tea or cofiEee 
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with sweet, a midday meal, and a meal of rice 
and pulse or rice boiled with meat, butter or ghee 
and some fruits. Middle class people eat three 
less elaborate meals. The poor genei^y have two 
meals. Hindus use vessels made of brass and other 
alloys, Mussahnans only of copper, which they are 
supposed to keep carefully turned. Instead of 
the Hindu water pot (lota), they use a vessel with 
a spout {badhna), a pot (katora) for cooking vege- 
tables and another (degchi patdi) for cooking meat, 
a kind of tray {Iwan) and glass of tinned copper. 
According to religi<m, a Musalman cannot have any 
objection to eat with a Christian, if food eaten is of a 
lawful kind, but not with the Hindus who are idolaters.* 
Low class Musahnans eat in the house of Hindus. 


Regarding the materials of dress, the Prophet 
forbade the wearing of silk, satin, sitting on quilted 
red saddle cloths, wearing silk and cotton mixed 
(mashru) but this last is now permitted, and a 
Muhammadan who may not wear silk in his lifetime 
may be shrouded in it. A rich Musalman wears a cap 
of velvet or embroidered cloth, or if he be of taste, of 
plain muslin or cotton cloth. The upper body is 
covered with a short shirt (pirahan) of the muslin, and 
his lower limbs in trousers made of cotton or cotton 
and silk (tkKAi-cardoom-like) or chintz of velvet 
brocade or broad doth is sometimes worn. When he 
goes out, he changes his cap for a turban or scarf 
(dopatti) wound loosely on uis head and over the 
shirt he has a coat (dngrakha) tight round the chest 
and rather full in the skirts which hang loose to 
the knee. The ceremmiial dress diflers from the 
ordinary dress only in being richer, the turban 
of gold doth, the coat richly embroidered on the 


* Enthoren E. B. 
OkapUrXXXfV. 
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shouldeis and breast, the shoulder eloth bordered 
with silk, and trousers made of biooade or Chinese 
silk cotton. They have a variety of shoes. The 
dress of a middle class Musahnan is more or less 
like that of the richer dass, but the materials are 
less costly. The poorer men wear drawers of coarse 
cotton cloth, a coloured turban, a coat of cheap 
broadcloth and thick soled shoes. 

A rich woman wears a scarf or head-shawl 
{orJmi), a bodice (angiya), a gown {peshoaz open in 
front) and trousers are generally made of some 
kind of chintz or coloured cloth, and they are 
tighter than those worn by men. Fashions both, 
of male and female dress are so varied that space 
does not allow a catalogue of fashions and materials. 
There are certain superstitious beliefs regarding the 
wearing of new dress on week days. According 
to traditions, all the hair should be allowed to grow 
or the whole head should be shaved. The reten- 
tion of the scalplock {shuaha, dtoti ckonti) is some- 
times explained on the ground that it furnished a 
handle to draw the wearer into Paradise. It is 
said to prevent the pollution of the mouth of a 
decapitated Musahnan from an impure hand, but 
it seems to have been used as a protection for the 
head adopted by the Arabs of the desert. The 
Sunnat or practice of the Prophet was to wear the 
beard not longer than one hand and two fingers 
breadth, and that the moustache should be either 
cropped or shaven loose. In the traditions, the 
beard is the sign of manhood, and hence highly 
respected, so that to seize a man by the beard or 
to pull a hair from it is considered a deadly insult. 
There is a popular saying, i.e., Darhi Khuda ha nur. 
The beard is the light of God. The order of the 
Prophet was : “ Do the opposite to the pol3rtheists 
and let your beards grow long.” 
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Tile lu^it of dyeing the heard is very common 
among men. Village women converts from Hinduism 
sometimes follow the Hindu practice of using 
vermilion to mark the parting of the hair as a mark 
of oonvertnre, but the practice is forbidden by the 
orthodox. Certain da}^ are prescribed for bathing. 

If a person bathes on a Sunday, he will suffer a£Bic- 
tion ; on Monday, his goods will be increased ; 
on Tuesday, will suffer from anxiety of mind ; on 
Wednesday, his property will increase ; on Thursday, 
his property will increase ; on Friday, all his sins 
wiH be forgiven ; and on Saturday, aU his ailments 
will be removed. ’ 

The teeth are cleaned with a twig {dantan mis- 
waak). The trees commonly^ used for this purpose 
are the Nim {Mdia Azadmata), and the Pilu {sal- 
vadora persica) in the South. There are also other 
varieties of twigs used for the purpose. The eyes 
are painted with surma and hajal. 

Henna {mhendi) is cultivated throughout India. 

It is also found as a hed|;e plant. The use of it 
by women is not mere caprice as it checks perspira- 
tion in the hands and feet, and produces an agree- 
able and healthful coolness. Turmeric {husam — 
Garthamus tinctorius) produces a beautiful red 
dye. This also is used by women. It has a mystic 
significance, and clothes of this shade are used 
largely at marriage and in various magical rites. 

Various kinds of perfumed powders are in common 
use.* 

The Jewellery worn by Musalmans presents ^at obrahuitb. 
differences in type and &shion, but there is Uttle 
l^t is distinctive. Musalmans do not invest m 
much of their savings in jewellery as the Hindus 

* Herklot : Islam in Indian Chapter XXXll, page 308. 


24 * 
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do. Among tBem as among tlio Hindus, tlie 
piimary purpose in wearing- ornaments is not for 
decoration but to secure protection against tbe evil 
eye and tbe attacks of spirits. Hence tbe use of 
wood or leaves of certain trees and plants, the claws 
of tigers or parts of other animals is supposed to 
possess magical power. Men as a rule use very 
little as jewdlery except as charms or amulets. 
According to a Babbinical legend adopted by 
Islam Samb, when she was jealous of Hagar declared 
that she could not rest till her l^ds were 
stained with the blood of her rival. So Abraham 
pierced Hagaris ears, and Sarah was able to 
stain her bands with blood. Hence the use of 
ear-rings. Musahnan women wear these rings 
fixed all along the outer border of the ear often 
four to eleven in each, the left having one less than 
the right. The Traditions declare, “Whoever likes 
to put in on the nose or ear of bis friend a ring of 
hell fire, let it be a gold ring; wherefore be it, 
on you to make ornaments of silver.”* But this 
is generally ignored, and many Musahnan women 
wear a gold nose ring {noth) in tbe left nostril, and 
another (hulAh) in tbe c^tral cartilege. bbmv 
women wear round their necks thread strung witn 
black silver cases containing a verse from the 
Koran, some charm or some animal or vege- 
table substance. “Verily, spells and tying round 
the necks of cbildr^,the nails of tearing animals, 
and the thread which is tied round a woman’s neck 
to make the husband love her ; all these are of the 
polytheists.” Among the Musahnan women of South 
In^ the ear is often dilated widely by the use of 
pegs or pl^ets of doth each of a size huger than 
the last.f 

•MUUdt, n 856. 

t Herklot : Idam in India^ Qhaptor ZXm, pages 312— 314* 
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Chess is one of the most univeisal games as Shattwj oamw. 
(Chaturanga) “an army arranged in four divi- 
sions is the only gwue allowed to be lawful by 
Mttsalman doctors, because it depends wholly on 
alrill and not on chance, but the Prophet is said to 
have condemned it.” Pachisi, Chauser, dice and 
cards are all very popular. The games of chil- 
dren are like those of the Hindus. Among them 
may be mentioned: Aghilsap, marbles of which 
Ekpari sabsari, throwing marbles into a hole, is 
a variety ; Akalkhwija is ]^3red with marbles and 
two holes, the player counting each time his marble 
strikes another or goes into a hole. Andhala Bad- 
shah, the blind king, is a kind of blindman’s buff. 
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MAHDAVIA MUSALMANS. 

Origin and TbAditioh of ' the Commohity— T lELioiotos 
Tenets— Tee Cavses op Theib Tranahtgration and 
Habitat jn Mysore— Social Oroanisation— Occupation. 

• * • 

T he origin of the Mahdavia Coimnuiiity * dates 
from the beginning of the tenth, centuiy Hijiia. 
The people belonging to this commnnily are the 
followers of Syed Miniammad, who took the title 
of ‘Mhhdi — ^Mauvood’ (the predicted Mahdi). The 
Prophet, Muhammad, had predicted, “ my followers 
would not be a prey to apostasy, in as much as I am 
at first, there would be a Mandi from my lineage in 
the middle and lastly there would appear Messiah.” 

Among Muhamm^ans there are t^e schools of 
thought regarding the question of the appearance of 
Mahdi in this world. The disciples of one school 
say that there is no need of Mahdi in as much as the 
teachings of the holy Koran and the Prophet, Muham- 
mad, have reached the stage of perfection for man- 
kind. The other school says tlmt when the world 
would be nearing the end, in Mecca or Medina there 
would appear a great Redeemer or Reformer by 
the title of ‘Mahdi’, who with the co-operation of 
M e ssiah, would kill Dajjal, the great adversary of 
Mefagifth, (Christ) and thus he would wipe off the 
sinners from the world and that he would also be 
the ruler of the world. 

The third sect has agreed that, according to the 
genuine traditions (HMith-i-Sahiha) and the true 
interpretations of the verses of Koran touching this 

* 1 am indebted to Mr. Pir Saheb Miyan of the Mysore Educational 
Service for the account of this community. 
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question, the predicted Mahdi may appear in any 
place and at any time, when virtue subsides and 
vice prevails. Thus the Mahdavia communily be- 
lieves that the predicted Mahdi did appear in 
Jaunpur in the Northern part' of India, uho had the 
exact bearings as predicted by the Flophet Muham- 
mad. For instance, he descended from Ali, the 
son-in-law and Fatima, the lovely daughter of the 
Prophet. His name, in accordance with the predic- 
tions, was (Syed) Muhammad. His father’s name 
was (Syed) Abdulla and that of his mother was 
Amina. He was bom in 847 A.H. corresponding 
with 1448 A.D. at Jaunpur, an old historical cily in 
the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, during the 
reign of Sultan Mahmood, son of Sultan Pbrahim 
Sharkhi of the Sharkhi Dynasty of Jaunpur. While 
he was still aboy, his parents passed away. However, 
he was educated at Jaunpur which was crowded 
with philosophers and was well-known for Islamic 
culture at that period. It was called the “Shiraz 
of India ”. At his early age, he took the title of 
Asadul-Ulema (a lion among the philosophers). 
Before and after his birth, the people noticed great 
many miracles by which they expected that he would 
be a great saint. Accordingly, he devoted himself 
to God. By and by he gained a worldwide fame for 
his piousness and devotion. The people gathered 
round him and called him ‘Syed-ul-Aulia’ (leader 
of the saints). Even the king, Husain, son of Sultan 
Mahmood Sharkhi of Jaunpur, who had then ascended 
to the throne of Jaunpur, became a staunch adherent. 

He preached after the tenets of Islam and gained 
thousejids of dieciples. The basic doctrine he preached 
was to renounce me world in order to realise God. 
In renouncing the world, he did not prohibit from 
enjoyment of family life, but by renunciation he 
meant the renunciation of the love of worldly things 
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and lust that ]»ep man away from deyotmg bimself 
to God. He also pioaohed tiiat the ultiinate aim of 
man is to see God in this world, even to go beyond 
this, «.e., to become <me with the Universal Being. 
He preached in accordance with the princip^ of Islam 
and generally dealt with constant meditation of God, 
lenimciation of the transitory world, complete trust 
in God, and company of the great-souled ones, etc. 

At the age of forty, be declared and claimed himself 
to be the predicted Mahdi and that it wm binding 
upon the people to believe in and follow him. With 
Ine purpose of propagating his re^on and perform- 
ing * Haj ’, he left Jaunpur wim the housdiold 
members and a few disciples. He travelled throu^ 
the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, Central 
Provinces, Gujerat and the Deccan. He went as 
far as Gulbei^ in the Deccan. Then he proceeded 
to Mecca via Aden. After performing * Haj \ he 
again returned to India and stayed in Gujerat 
for some years whence he proceeded towards Persia 
via Chaman and Khandahar. He travelled throu^ 
Khurasan and reached Fenah iu the Province of 
Herat (Afghanistan) where he died in the year 910 
A.H. conesp<niding with 1505 or 1506 A.D. He woq 
thousands of followers wherever he visited. Even 
the Kings, Sultan Mahmood Begra of Gujerat, 
Sultan Giasuddin of Mandhu, Ahmad Nizam Shah 
and Burhan Nizamul Mulk of Ahmadnagar, Zubdatul 
Mvdk Usman Khan of Jhalur, Sultan Hussain Mirza 
of Khurasan and thousands of Nawabs, Subadars, 
high officers and learned men of the time embraced 
his religion. 

The followers of Syed Muhammad Mahdi Mavood 
of Jaunpur perform and follow the main rules of the 
Shariat of Islam that are obligatory on every 
Musalman. They also believe ^t Ihe Dogmas 
set up by the four Imams (scholars), namdy (1) 
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Maliki, (2) Hambali, (3) Shafai and (4) Hanafi, being 
tba mteipietatkms of tl^ veises of Holy Koian and 
Hadi^, are true in tbeii sense but tbey bold ihat 
ihey are not bound to stick up to any particular 
croM. On the other hand, they adopt those rules 
that are found to bear the eminoice and the truest 
sense of tbe teachings of Koran and Hadith as 
preached and adopted by their Imam ‘ Mehdi.’ 

On the 27th of Bamzan, every man, woman, young 
and old, after making their dwelling houses, their 
bodies and their clothes clean, read the holy Koran, 
offer prayer, suspend their business throughout the 
day and profusely distribute alms among the poor. 
At the ensuing mid-night (27th night of Ramzan) 
which is observed as the most auspicious one, all 
of them gather in groups in the Mosques and offer 
prayer, called the ‘ Dtigam-i-LcdkUitd Qad/r,* which 
IS observed to be obligatory on them as enacted by 
the Imam Mahdi. 

They do not join with other Musalmans in offering 
the usual prayer when it is conducted by a non- 
h^davi. They offer it in company with a Mahdavi 
conductor or singly in his absence in the way taught 
and adopted by the Prophet Muhammad. They 
do not observe Muharram in the sense and method 
by which some of the i^orant Muhammadans do. 
They do not keep Tazias and Taboots and carry 
them in procession with wild demonstrations, but 
on the other hand, the 7th, 9th and the 19th of the 
month of Muharram are observed as the days of 
great events in commemoration of the martyrdom of 
TfnRin Husam, the grandson of the Flnphet Muham- 
mad, and his followers and adherents. Prom the 
first to the tenth of this month, th^ hold meetings 
in which the lives of Imam Husain and his followers 
(the marlyrs of Karbala), their efforts to defend truth 
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and the cixcumstaaices which led to their martyrdom 
are explained, and Fatheha ceremonies are done. 
On the tenth, they embrace and request each other 
to forget and forgive the wrong done to each other 
in the past, after the example of the most revered 
marlyr, Imam Husain, when he left home to fight 
with the forces of Yazid. This they deem as a 
token of the remembrance of the eventful day of 
Imam Husain’s martyrdom. Thus the difierences 
are erased from the minds of each other: mutual 
and friendly relations are again established. 

In the month of Rajab at morning time on 
every Thursday, they go to the graveyards, shower 
flowers on graves and perform Fateha. They 
read some verses from the Holy Koran and pra^r to 
God for the salvation of the dead. In the evening, 
some special food is prepared and the poor are fed. 

On the 12th of the month of Rabi-ul-Aval and the 
18th of Ziqada, they observe as the auq)icious birth* 
day of the Prophet Muhammad and the Imam 
Mahdi Mavood which they commemorate and 
celebrate their holy birthdays by feeding the poor 
and holding meetings wherein their lives and teach- 
ings are expounded by the Moulvis. 

Mostly in Sind, Gujarat and Deccan, hundreds of 
thousands of people embraced this religion (Mahd- 
avism). In the earlier part of the tenth century*, 
Hejara Mahdavism widely spread throughout Deccan. 
Even Burhan Nizam Shah, 913-961 A.H. corresponding 
to 1608-1553 A.D., the third king of the Nizam Shahi 
dynasty of Ahamednagar, embraced this religion 
and also gave his daughter in nuuriage to one of 
the grandsons of the founder of Mahdavism. Almost 
aUthe Durbars of the Muliammadan Kings of Deccan 
had, been crowded with them and l£eir armies 
consisted of thousands of Mahdavis. Muhamma^ 
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Khasim Farishtha, the well known and reliable 
historian of Ahamednagar and Bijapur Durbars, 
says that during the latter part of the 10th century 
A.H. owing to the efforts a^ encouragement of one 
Jamal Khan Mahdavi, the Dictator of. Ahmednagar 
in the reign of Ismail Nizam Shah, Mahdavies were 
attracted from every part of the country towards 
Ahamednagar. However, three important causes 
lead to their migration from one place to another. 
Firstly, the zeal and enthusiasm of the upholders 
of this religion, mostly the spiritual leaders of this 
community considerd it their duty, incumbent upon 
themselves to promulgate their religious doctrines. 
Hence they travelled taking the torch of this 
religion from one part of the country to another 
with their families and some of their adherents; 
thus in every town or province they visited, they 
gained thousands of followers. 

. Secondly, the growth, progress, and domination 
of this creed caused some jealousy in the minds of 
the bigotted Muhammadans. The bigotted Moulvis 
of the time began to poison the minds and feelings 
of the rulers and powerful men by saying that this 
religion was quite contrary to Islam and also by 
saying that Mahdi would conquer all the kingdoms 
and also by speaking very low of the religion itself. 
To add to these, the Tasbeeh * daily uttered by the 
Mahdvis after the Isha prayer was also intolerable to 
them. Hence they began to illtreat the Mahdavis. 

* Usually the Mahdavi Miissalmana after the Tsha prayer utter 
Bome words loudly as a token of their confession, in which they confess 
th<bt they believe in the un^ and existence of the Almighty God, Pro- 
phecy of Muhammad, the Holy Koran and the teachings of Mahdi (the 
^dieted Mahdi of Jaunpur). The Tasbeeh runs as follows : — 

Lailaha Illallah Mohammed Rasoolallah 

Alaho Illahona Mohammed Nabiunna 

At Koran'Val Mahdi Imamanna Amonha Suddakhanna 

' (There is no God, but God Muhammad is oux Prophet and the Koran 
sad Mahdi are our Ilnams .'(loaders). 
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On certain oocasbns they were forcibly es^lled by 
the bigotted ndeis who also caused bloodshed. 
Thus iihe Mahdavis sou{^t some safe quartets for 
their existence and undisturbed promulgation of 
their relimon. 

The tmid and the most important cause of their 
migration is the search for the military profession 
in different kingdoms. A minute study of the 
history shows tmit at the b^^ing of the 11th 
centu^ A.II. they b^gan to penetrate into the more 
southern parts of Deccan, i.e., Adoni, Cuddapah, 
Arcot, Tnchinopoly, Chitaldmg, Bednore, Devan- 
hally, Sira (in Tumkur District), Seringapatam, etc., 
which were at that time the capital towns of different 
Bajas or Nawabs or the dominions of the nei^bour- 
ing kingdoms. The latter five towns are now 
included in the territory of Mysore which bear some 
historical importance m the ancient history of 
Mysore. Here they joined military service under 
the various petty Bajas and Nawabs. Thousands 
of Mahdavis had taken up milita^ profession under 
the various sovereigns of the kingdom of Mysore. 
During the reigns of Dodda Krishna Baj (1716-1733), 
Ohamiaj (1733-1736) and (Ihick ^shna Baj 
(1736-66), many Mahdavis have rendered military 
services. 

Generally the Mahdavi Mussalmans are grouped 
into two main classes. To one belong the priests 
or Gurus who select for themselves their families and 
for their immediate followers and disciples, a suitable 
locality to live and it is sunounded by a boundary. 
Such area is termed a “Daira”. Daira is an Arabic 
word which means a circle; hence the Mahdavi 
Mussalmans are genen^y called the ‘Daira Walas* 
denoting the people living in ‘Daira*. ^ These priests 
or Gums and ^ir immediate disciples ace not 
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permitted by their reli^ous doctnnes to do any 
worldly transactioi) to earn their livelihood nor to hold 
jagirs or accept fixed allowance. They do not ma^ 
even any kim of cultivation within thcdr Dairas. 
Here they lead an undisturbed life spmiding every 
minute in their devotion of €lod. If anything is 
ofEered to a priest by any person in the name of God, 
he would distribute it equally among his disciples 
saving nothing for the future. These priests are 
the spiritual leaders as well as the social reformers. 
They devoted themselves for the realisation of God 
for the up keep and safeguarding of the religion, for 
the e>iri1^ and social guidance and advancement of 
other people. In most oases, the hunily die>utes 
are referr^ to these priests who ace thought to be 
the sane judges. They are called Tarik-ud-Dunia 
(those who have renounced the world) otherwise 
known as *Phs’ or 'Murshids*. 

The other class oonsistsof the people who are allowed 
to do the worldly transactions and earn their liveli- 
hood. They are called the *Kasibs’, i.e., those who 
take to some profession. In spite of their worldliness, 
they are bound to make steady progress in spirituality. 
For this purpose, they select for themselves some 
priest or other, who afto due initiation, teaches them 
the preliminary teachings, and when they attain 
a higher degree, they are taught the more sacred 
thinra for developing spirituality and realising God 
whi^ they attam from uninterrupted succession 
from one priest to another. When these Hasibs 
reach the stage where they aspire spiritual prosperity, 
they give up all the worldly enjoyments. They 
go to some priests and solemnly twe a vow to the 
effect that they would not fu^er enter into miy 
kind of secular transactions for the sake of wholly 
devoting themselves to God, whence th^ would 
begin to lead a purely cpiritual life. 
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If a person beldnging to any one of the twd above 
mentioned classes is found to cdmmit any ne&iious 
act inconsistent \dth the religious doctrines, an 
assembly of the priestly people and learned men are 
called to examine him and declare a punishment 
pro-rata. This kind of assembly is called Ijma. 
If one confesses his own guilt in the presence of Ijma 
and submits himself to undergo the punishment 
ordained in accordance with the religious doctrines, 
he is treated in the society as before, otherwise he 
is excommunicated, and all kinds of relations are 
cut ofi with him and even he is driven out of Daira. 

The Mahdavis do not intermai^ with other non* 
Mahdavi Mussalmans, although it is not prohibited 
by their religious doctrines. They generally bring 
daughters from non-Mahdavi Mussalmans and con- 
vert them to Mahdavism. But they are very parti- 
cular in not giving their own daughters in marriage 
to non-Mahdavi Mussalmans. 

Begging is strictly forbidden. They do not go 
on begging for alms as some of the professional 
Fakirs do. They leave everything entirely to God, 
even their own maintenance. 

The laymen distribute one tenth share out of their 
incomes among the priests or the deserving poor, 
and it is called ‘Usher’ which means one-tenth 
share. It is just like paying Zakkat (1 — 40th share 
out of the annual income) enacted by the Islamic 
principles as binding upon every Mussalman who 
possesses at least 100 rupees in cashor jewels worth 
so much. 

The religious ties among them are so great and 
hard that they even do not bury the dead bodies in 
the graveyard of the non-Mahdavis. But whatever 
the country it may be, and however great the dis* 
tance may be, they bring the. dead body tp their 
own place, and bujy. it. m their own grayejw^ 
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Id the eveot of any inconveniences legarding 
conveyance, they buiy the body there alone and by 
reciting some prayers, they confide it to the care 
of (lod thereby putting a lien on the eartL After- 
wards the^ bring the body to their own graveyard 
and bury it there. The number of months for which 
the body is confided is derated by the number of 
small stones placed near the body inside the grave. 
Usually the period of confiding does not exceed eleven 
months. If the confided body is not removed after 
the expiry of the period, the usual process of 
decomposition b^ins. So, care is taken to see it 
removed before the expiry of the period. Excepting 
those above mentioned, and a few customs and 
ceremonies, they do not differ from those current 
among other Muslims. 

A few years before the fall of Seringapatam, all the 
Mahdavis were expelled out of the territory of 
Tippoo Sultan on account of the religious quarrels. 
As it was a custom, the bigotted Mullah excited the 
Sultan against them : hence all the Mahdavis quitted 
the territory of Mysore, their properties being 
forfeited. 

After the fall of Seringapatam, the most important 
and historic city in the year 1799, the ben^ British 
Grovemment issued a proclamation assuring peace 
and inviting all the Mahdavis to the territory of 
Mysore to resettle there, and they then settled in 
different places after their exile. Some actually 
responded to the kind call, went and settled there 
reoccupying their lost positions in the Government. 

The Mahdavis, as they are lovers of peace 
gmierally took to cultivation. Thus trade and culti- 
vation form their main occupation. Most of them 
are prospering tradesmen commanding large business. 
^ some places, specially like Channapatna, a most 
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important commeicial place in Mysoie State, they 
have specialised in the manu&ctuiing of wooden 
toys with beautiftd and goigeous cmonis, which 
have become the chief industry of the plsMse. 
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MUSALMAN (Bohra.) 

OBIBIN and EASI.T HISTOBT of the COHHUNmr— T ntebnai. 
Structdbb— Bbuoion— £< oblAL Habitb. 

B ohbas are a Muhammadan commiinily of traders 
who belong to Gujarat and q)eak Gujarati. 
The name is probably derived from the Hindi 
hyt^a, a trader. Members of the communify are 
honorifioally addressed as MwB/BQi. According to 
an account current among the people, the rise of the 
Bohras in Gujarat is attributed to a missionary 
Abdulla who came from Yemen to Cambay in A.D. 
1067. By his miracles he converted the great kmg 
Sidharaj of Anhilvada Patan in Gujarat, and he 
with the members of his subjects embraced the new 
faith. For two centuries and a half the Bohras 
flourished, but with the establishment of Muzafier 
Shah’s power (AD. 13^1413) in that country, the 
q>read of Sunni doctrines was encouraged, and the 
Bohra and other Shia sects suppressed. Since then, 
they were diminishing in numbers, and passed throng 
several bitter persecutions meeting with little favour 
or protection, till at the close of the e^teenth 
century, they found shelter under the Britudi rule. 
In 1669 the members of the sect living in Arabia were 
eiqiellled therefrom. They came to Gujarat where 
they were hospitably received by tiieir brethren, 
the head-quarters of the sect beum thenceforward 
fixed at Surat. *‘The Bohras are Siias of the great 
Ismalia sect of Egypt, which rolit ofi from the 
orthodox Shias on the question of the succes- 
sion of the sixth Imam, Jafiar Sadik in AD. 766. 
The dispute was between the eldest son Ismail an4 
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his second son Musi, the Ismalites being those who 
supported the fonnw, and the orthodox Shias the 
latter. ’ The orthodox Shias are distinguished as 
believers in the twelve Imams, the last of whom is 
yet to come. The Ismalias were again divided on 
a similar dispute as to the succession to the Ealifa, 
Almustansir Billah by his eldest son Nazir or his 
younger son AlmustaUi. The Bohras are descended 
from the Mustalians or supporters of the*youDMr 
son, and the Khojas from the Nazarians vmo 
supported the elder son.” * 

The Bohras are found in Bangalore, Mysore and 
other trading centres. 

imuHAL The Bohras are divided into two groups, namdiy 

SiBiraiiTBx. traders who are all Shias, and a large class of culti- 
vating Bohras who are Sunnis. 

Rxueioir. « Xo prayers they differ both from Shias and Sunnis 
in so far as they follow their Mullah, praying aloud 
after him but with much regularity of posture. The 
time for commencing their devotions are about five 
minutes later than those observed by Sunnis. After 
the midday and sunset supplications, they allow a 
short interval to elapse, remaining themselves in 
the mosque meanwhile. Then they begin their 
afternoon and evening prayers and thus run five 
services into three.” 

sooui. Mr. Thurston notes that the Bohras consider 

themselves so superior to other sects that if another 
Muhammadan enters their mosque, they afterwards 
clean the spot which he has occupied during his 
prayers. They show strictness in other matters 

* Basael, B. V .— and Oaslu of Oeniral Provine€$ VoL II, 
pages 845—340. 

Beritr Cenfiis Beport (1818), page 70. 
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making their ovm sweetmeats at home and declining 
to eat those of the confectioner. It is also said that 
they do not have their clothes washed by a dhobi, 
nor wear shoes made by a Chamar, nor take food 
touched by any Hindu. If a dog touches them, 
they are unclean and must change their clothes. 
They observe Id and Ramzan. At the Muharram 
their women break all their bangles and wear new 
ones the next day to show that they have been 
widowed, and during this period, wey observe 
mourning by going without shoes and not using 
umbrellas. They t^e part in certain Hiudu festivals. 
At the Dip avail <a festival of h^ts crackers are let 
off.* 


* Rvsfiel R. y. 
II» pages 348-849. 
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MUSALMAN (Meman.) 

T hey ore also oaQed Memens or Believeis. Tlieii 
origizial habitat is in the districts of Gujarat 
and in the States adjacent to it. As triers 
they are found all over India and even outside it, 
namely, in South Burma, Siam, Singapore and 
Java. They ate found in Bangalore, Mysore and 
other trading centres in the State. 

Memans are Sunnis of the Hanafi school to which 
most of the Indian and Turkish Mussalmans belong. 
As a class they are very religious, and are fond of 
going on pilgrimage to Mecca, and also to Medina. 
Wealthy members go even to Baghdad to worship 
at the shrine of the i>atron saint Maulana Abdul 
Kadur. They believe in magic and astrology, a 
practice condemned by the Saint Gilani. Others 
who cannot afiEord, visit the Indian shrines. Memans 
are generally traders, merchants, dealers or shop- 
keepers.* 


* EnthoTHi, B. B. tSembtf TtAwoinI Vtd. Ill, pipMSSM, 
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JONAKAN MAPPILAS. 

T he Jonakan Mappilas, otherwise called Mappilas 
or Moplahs, are a MuliammadaD oommumly 
found all over Malabar, Cochin and Travancore. 
They are peculiar to the West Coast of South India. 
They are largely found as labourers in the Kolar 
Gold Fields and railway and other works. Some 
are petty traders in Mysore.* 


' *1^0oekiK2Vi5cfaiiSO!M(Ct,VoLll,Clliaip.XVlll.PacH4M-484. 
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LABBAI. 

iNTsoDuonoN-^OaiaiH akd TRAsmoN of the CoMHTmm'— 
Mabbiaoe Gustovs and Cbremonikb— Rblioion— Ocovfa- 
TioN— A ppearance, Dress and Ornaments— Oonciustov, 

T he Labbais are a Musahnan community of Tamil 
origin. They are a mixed class of Muhamma- 
dans consisting of compulsory converts to 
Talftip made by the early Muhammadan invaders and 
Tippu Sultan. Their Tamil contains a much smaller 
admixture of Arabic than that used by the Marak- 
kayars who though somewhat allied are a distinct 
c ommunit y. In the Tanjore District of the Madras 
Presidency where they are numerous they are 
called Kodi-haUxtram becuase of their cultivation 
of betel vine. A very large number of them have 
settled in the Mysore province. 

Regarding their origin, Col. Wilks, the historian 
of Mysore, writes as follows: “About the end of 
the ^t century of Hejirah, or early part of the eight 
century A.I)., Hijaj Ben Yusuff, Governor of Irak, 
a monster abhorred for his cruelties even among 
the Musalmans, drove some persons of the house of 
Hashem to the desperate resolution of abandoning 
for ever their native country. Some of them landed 
on the part of the Western Coast called the Concan, 
and the others to the Eastward of Cape Comorin. 
The descendants of the former are the Navaits, while 
those of the latter Labbais a name probably given 
to them by the Arabican particle (modification of 
Labbick) corresponding to the English, “Here 
I am,” indicating attention on being qooken to 
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(«.e., lesponse of the servant to the call of the master). 
A further explanation of the name is that the Labbais 
were originally few in number, and were often 
oppressed by other Muhammadans and Hindus to 
vmom they cried Labbek, or we are your servants. 
Another account says they are the descendants of 
the Arabs, who, in the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
came to India. for trade. These Arabs were per- 
secuted by the Mi^^ls, and they then returned to 
their country, leaving behind their children bom 
of Indian women. The word Labbai is of recent 
origin, for in the Tamil lexicon this sect is known as 
Sonagon, a native of Soni^n (Arabia), and this 
name is known even at the present day. Their 
first colony appears to have been K&yalpat^am 
in the TinneveUi District. Labbais are found as 
traders all over Mysore. 


The marriage ceremonies of the Labbais are some- 
what similar to those of the lower Hindu castes, 
the only difierence being that the former cite pas- 
sages from the Koran, and that their women do not 
appear in public even during marriages, (lirls ant 
married both before and after puberty. Some 
still retain Hindu customs in their marriage ettre- 
monies. Thus a bamboo pole is set up as a milk- 
post, and a tali is tied round the neck of the 
bride while the Nikkadiva is being read, in 
other respects, they observe the Muhammadan 
rites. 


The Labbais are the Muhammadans of the Wahabi 
sect and observe the tenets of their religion. They 
adhere to the rule of the Koran, and most of them 
refuse to lend money at interest, but get over the 
difficulty by takins a share in the profits derived 
.by others in their loans. 
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The Labbais are an entecpiising class of vendeis 
of hardware aod general merchimts, coUectors of 
Mdes and large traders in coffee produce, and gpe> 
rally tdce up any kind of lucrative produce. Tfa^ 
perseverence and pushing character, coupled with 
their capacity for business is exemplified in the 
large village of Gargesvari in Tirumakudhi in tiie 
Narsipur Taluk where they have acquired by pur* 
chase large extents of river irrigated Iwds and Mve 
secured to themselves the leadership among the 
villages within a comparatively recent period. 

The Labbais wear a hi^ hat of plaited coloured 
grass and a tartan (hmba^am) waist cloth and th^ 
are not distinguishable from the Marakk&yara, blit 
some of them use the Hindu turban and a waist 
cloth, and let their womenkind dress almost exactly 
like Sudra women. 

The Labbais are a thrifty, industrious, pushing 
and enterprising community, found in most of the 
districts of the Madras Presidency. They emi- 
grate to the Strait Settlements and Burma without 
restriction. Generally they are well-to-do and 
excellently housed. The first thing that a Labbai does 
is to build a commodious tiled building and the 
next is to provide himself with a gay attire. They 
seem to have a prejudice against repairing houses, 
and prefer letting them to ruin, and builmng new 
ones. The ordm^ Musahnims also entertaiv 
similar ideas on this point. 
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PINDARIS. 

iNTtODUCTIOX— IXTBRNAr. STRrOTl’BS— MaRBIAQR CuRTOlIf! 

AN1> OeRRMOKIBR^WiDOW MaRRIAOB is AttOWED — R buqion 
— ^Fonbral Customs— Occupation. 

P DABis or Pendharis are the ** descendants of intropto- 
the famous free-booters who followed the '"°®* 

^ Mahacatta armies and were doubtless recruited 
originally from numerous sources including Pathan, 
Maharatta, and Jat. There are amongst thmn both 
Musalmans and Hindus. The origin of the term 
is obscure. The word Pendha in Maharatti means 
a bundle of straw, and Pendhan would very pro- 
bably be a common nick-name for a body of horse- 
men looting crops, t.e., the stealing of Pendas. Sir 
John Malcom traces the name to the habit of drink- 
ing Pinda an intoxicant as this habit seems to 
have been current among the Pindaris. According 
to Hobson-Jobson, a better derivation is 11&. Irvin’s 
from Pendhar near Burhanpur on the Nerbuda. 

They are numerous in Tumkm and Mysore districts 
as also in the Bangalore City.” * 

Hindu Pindaris have five exogmous clans, namely ixtbrnai. 
Alande, Ohyatalak, Ejshirsagar, ^^shing and Thorat. 

Marriages are prohibited betwemi the members 
of the same clan. 

The ordinary prohibitions of marriage current HARiun 
among the Hi^us ate also observed by them. A SSISiSliS* 

*B. Aithofeii, B. B. t Tribt$ tad ClMfn </ Bomtaif, V«L in pp. 
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man may many his matenial uncle’s or paternal 
aunt’s daughter. Two brothers may marry two 
sisters. Polygamy is allowed and practis d, but 
polyaudiy is unlmown. The offer of marriage, as 
in other castes, comes from the boy’s father who 
pays five rupees to the girl’s father. The auqiicious 
day for the celebration of the marriage is determined 
by a Brahman who conducts the ceremony. A 
respectable member of the caste takes the boy 
to the house of the girl, after tying a turban round 
his head. This is called Smant-y/^n. Idols of 
wheat flour are made and fried in oil, and they 
are named after their ancestors. They are taken 
to his house and served to the boy, his sisters, and 
friends. The marriage ceremonies are similar to 
those in other corresponding castes.* 

A widow can marry her father’s sister’s or mother’s 
brother’s son. The ceremony takes place during 
the night. The caste Panchayat are present. The 
widow is presented with the wedding garments and 
ornaments. 

The castemen follow the Hindu law of inherit- 
ance. The Hindu Pindaris belong to the Ramdasi 
sect, and worship Marari, Mhasoba and Khandoba. 
They observe all the Hindu holidays. Muslaman 
Pirs are also adored. 

The dead are buried with the head turned to the 
west or north in a sitting position. On the tenth 
day after death, the faces of the male mourners are 
shaved. After the usual ceremonies the castemen 
are treated to a feut. The chief mourner celebrates 
the annual gradh in honour of the dead. 

* EnthoTen, R. E. : Tnbu and Castu of Bombay^ Vol. Ill, pages 
229-290. 
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Pind&iis were plunderers and freebooters ooovPAnov. 
during ^e troublous days of tilie Peshwas. On the 
restoration of peace by the British, they settled down 
as petfy traders and day labourers. They deal in 
grass, rice, cattle and sheep. Some work as masons. 

They eat &h and the flesh of goats, sheep and 
fowls, and drink liquor. 

Mvlummadan Pindari : — There is not much 
difference in customs and religious rites between the 
Mttsalman Pindaris and other Musalmans. “ A short 
distance to the west of the Regent’s (Kotah) camp 
is the Pmdari-ka-chhaoni where the sons of Kai^i 
KhSn, the chief leader of those hordes, resided, for 
in those days of strife the old Regent would liave 
allied himself with Satan, if he had led a horde of 
plunderers. ** I was greatly amused in this camp at 
the commencement of an Id-Gah or place of prayer ; 
for the villains while they robbed and munlered 
defenceless women, prayed five times a day.” * 


* Tod'ii Ri^aatkan, Volume II, page 674. 
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PINJARI. 

F jabis.— Among the Pinjaru there are both 
Hindiu and Musahnans. The former mostly 
belong to the districts of the Bombay Fresidemy, 
and. have six exogamous clans. The latter are fotmd 
chiefly in the Shimoga District, as also in Bang^re 
and Mysore. The marriage customs of the SOmdu 
Finjaris are mostly like Imose of the Kunbis, and 
BrsWans are their purekUe. Folyg^y and widow 
marriage are current among them ; but polyandry 
is unlmown. have their caste pancAemats. 

They follow the tiWu law of inheritance. Theu 
Glods are Ehandoba Devi and Bhairav. The heri- 
dita^ occupation of the caste is cotton-cleaning. 
Some ate cultivators and others day-labourers. 
Musalman Finjaris are said to have been converted 
by Aurangazib. ^me among them assume the title 
of Sheik, Fath&n or Sa^id after their names. Both 
men and women dress like Hindus and nuurry among 
themselves. They are Sunnis of the Hanafi School. 
They avoid eating beef. The^r respect and obey 
the EhAzi and engage him to register their marriages. 
They card cotton cleaning it to stuff mattresses, 
quilts and pillows. Many ^ve left their craft owing 
to the decide of hand-qpinning. 
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NADU GAUDA. 

Imtbodvotion— Iotbanai, Stbuctubs ov thb Caste— Marbi- 
AOB Customs and Cebehomibs— Bbugion— Fumebal Cebe- 
MOMIES— OoCUBATIOE— D iETABT OE THE CaSTB— COEOIU. 
SIDE. 

T he N&du Cktudas are an agricultural caste living 
in the Malnad taluks of Tiithahalli, Koppa and 
Sringeri. They are numerous in the adjoining 
district of South Canara. They call themselves 
Gaudas or Nadu Gaudas, and affix the titles of 
ga/uda and setti to their names. They speak Cana- 
rese in Mysore, but their mother tongue is Tulu 
spoken by the castemen of South Canara. 

Endogamous groups , — In the Mysore State, the 
N&davas come under two main groups, namely, 
1. those that follow (^ose that follow 

the inheritance in the female line), 2. those that 
follow Makkdlasainthdna (those that follow the 
inheritance in the male line). The members of 
ihe two divisions may interdine, but do not 
intermarry. 

Exogamous Clans . — ^The name Nadava is used for 
Bants in the Northern parts of South C!anara, and 
this points, among other indications, to territorial 
organisation b^ ndds in Malabar, but there are no 
such organizations now prevailing, because of t^e 
neat changes having taran place more than five 
hundred years ago, when the Vijayanagar govern- 
ment mtroduced a new tgnstem of administration, 
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Marhiaob 
Gustomh and 
Gbbemonibs. 


Tile Nfidavas aie said to have twenty or 
Mm which are herein given 


Bageettinaya (seven got) 
Bangarannaya (Oangara balli). 
Baramrannaya (Tholar) „ ) 

Bonnyannaya (Kaudachi „ ) 

Hiribannaya (Bala „ ) 

Harambarannaya (Modal „ ) 

Kellarabannaya (Kandalu ) 
Korhattabannaya. 
Kundonibannaya. 

UppaTannaya. 


Knndalannaya. 

Nelabannaya. 

Pangalannaya. 

Pergadannaya. 

Puliyattannaya. 

Salabannayya. 

Salannaya. 

Salannayya. 
Talarabannayya. 
Ulibannajrya (all in Sontb 
Canara, Mangalore Dt.) 


The Mis mentioned above correspond with the 
Br&hmartical giitros except that they are traced in 
the female line, i.e., a boy belongs to his mother’s, 
and not to his father’s line. 


Children belonging to the same bali cannot inter- 
marry, and this prohibition extends to certain allied 
( Kiida) baits. In this respect, they are like the N ayars 
of Malabar, among whom the members belonging to 
the same family, however remote, cannot inter- 
marry. Moreover, a man cannot marry his father’s 
^ttghter though she belongs to a different baU. 
Infant marriage is not prohibited, but it is not com- 
mon. Polygamy is practised. Generally, girls are 
married after they come of age. There are two forms 
of marriage, Kai-dhdre for marriages between virgins 
and bachelors, and the other, budu-dhare for the 
marriage of widows. After a match has bemi 
arrange, the formal betrothal called pennapatiiera 
or s6la vaU {nischayatiidnAiila) takes place. The 
bridegroom’s relatives and friends proceed in a body 
to the girl’s house on the appmnted day, axe 
there entertained at a grand dinner, to which the 
girl’s relatives are also invited. Subsequently, the 
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Karanavans (senior members) of the two families 
formally engage to perform the marriage, and trays 
of betel leaves and arecanuts are exchanged, and 
received by the two }mrtiea. The actual marriage 
ceremony takes place either in the house of the bride 
or in that of the bridegroom, as may be most con- 
venient. The proceedings begin with the bridegroom 
seating himself in the marriage pandal, a booth or 
canopy specially erected for the occasion. He is 
there shaved by the village barber, and then retires 
and bathes. After this, both the bride and bride- 
groom are conducted to the pandal by their relations 
and sometimes, by the village headman. They walk 
thrice round the seat, and then sit down side by side. 
The essential and the binding portion of the ceremony 
is the dhdre or the formal giving of the girl which 
then takes place. The right hand of the bride being 
placed over the right hand of the bridegroom, a 
silver vessel dharegindi filled with water with a cocoa- 
nut over the mouth, and the flower of the areca- 
palm on the cocoanut is placed on the joined hands. 
The parents or managers of the two families, and 
the village headmen all touch the vessel, which, with 
the hands of the bridal pair, is moved up and down 
three times. In certain families, the water is poured 
from the vessel into the joint hands of the couple, 
and betokens the gift of the bride. The conjugal 
pair then receive the congratulations of the guests 
who express a wish, that the happy couple may be- 
come the parents of twelve sons and twelve daugnters. 
An empty trav and another containing rice are 
next placed bemre the pair, and their friends sprinkle 
them with rice from the one and place a small gift, 
generally four annas, in the other. The bridegroom 
then makes a gift to the bride, and this is called 
and varies in amount according to the 
position of the parties. This mnst be returned to 
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the husband if his wife leaves him, or if his wife 
is divorced for misconduct. The bride is then taken 
back to her home. A few days later, she is again 
taken to the house of the bridegroom, where she 
must serve her husband with food. He must make 
another money present to her, and after that the 
marriage is consummated. 

From the foregoing account of the Bant or N&dava 
marriage, it may be seen that it is more than mere 
concubinage. It is as formal a marriage as is found 
in any other community. Widows are married 
with much less formalities. The ceremony consists 
in merely joining the hands of the couple, tying the 
garments, and giving a dinner to the castemen. 
Children by several husbands inherit equal shares 
of the mother's property, if they follow the 
. lUyasmUhdna law. Adultery is regarded with abhor- 
rence, but great licence is allowed. Each party is 
at liberty to divorce the other in the event of any 
incomjiatibility of temper. A divorced woman can 
marry another under kudike form. 

The Nadavas are both Sivas and Vaishnavas, 
and worship the village gods. Ear-boring, and nose- 
boring arc done in the name of Venkataramana of 
Tirupati. Brahmans are not entertained to peHorm 
their pujas. 

The dead bodies are generally burned, but those 
that die yoimg are buried. Pollution is observed for 
eleven days. On the third day after death, bones 
are collected, and preserved in a pot to be consigned 
to the water at any convenient time, but the ashes 
are consigneil to the water on the third day. Annual 
mVJdhas are not performed, but during the dark 
fortnight of Bhadrapdda, all the deceased ancestors 
of the family are propitiated with oSerings, 
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Agriculture is the chief occupation of the people. ooooFAwoir. 
Some work for daily wages, some are money-lenders. 

The Nadavas do not object to the use of animal dwabt o* 
food except the flesh of the cow. They eat in the Chsta. 
house of the Brahmans, Lingayats and Jains, but 
not in the houses of Komatis, Kumbaras or Upparas. 

The Jains and Lingayats do not eat with them. 

Nadavas are a caste of Canarese fanners found OoNOLvsioir. 
only in South Chnara from which they have migrated 
to Mysore. They arc one of the endogamous groups 
of Bants, and follow the inheritance in both the 
lines. The Nadava means people of the country. 
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NAGARTHA. 

ImnoDncnoK— Obioin and Tradition of the Caste — 
Internal Structure of the Caste— Marriage Customs 
AND Ceremonies— Fubebtt Customs— Widow Marruoe — 
Post-Natal Ceremonies— Inheritance and Adoption- 
Caste OBOANizATiON—IlEuaioN— F uneral Ceremonies — 
Occupation— Social Status— Food— Conclusion. 

T he members of the caste are generally known as 
Nagartas and the term Ayodhymagarad/omru 
is less frequently used. They style themselves 
Vaisyas, and the claim is generally admitted. The 
honorific sufiKx added to their personal names is 
setd. 

The term Nagartha means a dweller in a nagam, 
or town, and they are also styled Ayodiiyanagarada- 
vwru (or citizens of Ayodhya) as they claim Ayodhya 
or Oudh as their place of origin. They are mostly 
found in the Bangalore and Kolar districts. The 
Bheri division of the caste speak Telugu, and the 
rest Kannada. 

The Nagarthas claim to have been the residents 
of Ayodhya (Oudh) during the time of Sri Kama, 
and to have come to the south many centuries 
ago. 

The story of their origin, as given by them, is nearly 
the same as that of the Komatis, to* whom, notwith- 
standing their rivalry, they seem to be nearly related. 
Being Vaisps, both the tribes claim to have sprung 
from the loin of Brahma, and continued as one united 
tribe for long ages. One of them, by name Sudharma, 
performed austere topos, and obtained from Surjra 
(the sun) the power of traversing the different worlds 
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at pleasure. But he abused his power by ravishmg 
an apsara female whom he met in one of the upper 
worlds. This brought on him and his tribe the penalty 
of total annihilation, to which they were doomed by 
the curse of Brahma. 

The Creator was moved to relent by the prayers of 
the assembled gods, and commissioned a Rishi named 
Valkala to restore this useful class of earthly beings. 
After performing a sacrifice, the Rishi made one 
thousand images of men out of husa grass, and 
infused life into them by force of his mantras. The 
beings thus miraculously endowed with life were 
subsequently married to the thousand daughters of 
Kubera, and became the progenitors of the new 
Vaisyas, who claim to have one thousand gotras. 
Subsequently, there was a split in their camp, and 
a section separated from the main caste and became 
known as Komatis. The rest settled in Ayodhya, 
and became known as citizens (Nagaravaralu cr 
Nagarthas), a name which is now applied to one 
division. They have taken to the worship of Siva 
who is said to have incarnated as one among their 
thousand progenitors, and theii god is known by 
the special name of Nagaresvara.* 

The caste contains two main divisions, Yaishnavas 
or Namadhari Nagarthas, and Saiva or Lingadhari 
Nagarthas.f They are again divided into five endoga- 
mous groups, namely, (1) Bheri also known as 
Bheii Komatis, (2) Bassette followers, (3) Honnappa’s 
followers, (4) Yammalanadu and (5) Devandahialli. 

Of these groups, Yammalanadu and Devandahalli 
are Lingadharis, and wear a linga like ordinary Siva- 
char people, in addition to the sacred thread like 
the zest of the caste. Intermaniages among these 


Internal 
Stbvotubb 
or THE Caste 


* See Baramahal Records, Vol. Ill, paj;^ 26 . 
t It is said that they do not belong to Virasaiyas. 
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divisions are pioHbited, and elderly women of one 
group do not dine in the houses of another. 

They believe that they have one thousand gotrasy 
named after one thousand rishis. As usual, these 
gotras are exogamous. The following are a few of 
them : — 


1. Chandiamaulesvaia. 

2. Cholendar. 

3. Devendra. 

4. Komaiendia. 

5. Kovondia. 

6. Mahotsaha. 


7. Maudavya. 

8. Nagendia. 

9. Purashendia. 

10. Chachendra. 

11. Valkala. 

12. Varana. 


These gotras are found in all the five divisions, and 
none of them appears to be totemistic. 

The term Bheri setti once denoted all the five 
divisions of the caste, but now it is confined to one 
section oftheNamadhariNa^urthas. It is said that 
this name is derived from their employment in con- 
nection with the royal ceremony of Tula Bharam, 
at which, when the king was weighed against gold, 
it was the function of a true Vai^ya to balance the 
scales.* As may be expected, this cla im is challenged 
by their rivals of the Komati caste. 

The names, Betappa’s followers, and Honnappa’s 
followers, come from a well-known individual of each 
group, l^tappa and Honnappa, while the terms 
Yammalanadu and Devan(hihalli are territorial 
names, and apply to such of the Nagartbas as were 
living in or emigrated from these places.f 
Formerly, LingadhSri Nagartbas used to marry 
girls below ten years of age belonging to the NSma- 
dh&ri section, by subjecting them to a process of 
prayaschUta or expiatory ceremony, that is, slightly 

* The oorrectness of this derivatioii is however doubtful, 
t Yammalanadu is said to mean some place below the ghauts near 
Kumbhakonam. 
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burning tbe girl’s tongue \vith a heated gold piece, 
procuring ^rtha or holy water, from their jrtmt, and 
investing her with a Unga. In such cases, the girl 
permanently remained in the LingadhSri section, 
and was not allowed to eat with the people of the 
section of W birth. This practice is still said to be 
prevalent in the Madras Presidency, but has almost 
gone out of use in Mysore. Among Betappa section 
tl^re is a sub-division known as Kuguroru, who are 
considered to be a little inferior to the others of that 
division. The Euguru section marry girls belonging 
to the remaining section of the Betappa division, 
and eat with Euguru section nor many their girls. 
The inferiority of this sub-section is attributed to 
the fact of one of the families having by mistake 
carried away some children of an inferior caste, while 
leaving their village to escape the raids of free-booters 
in the time of the Mahrattas. 

A man must, of course, marry a girl of his own sub- 
ca^. There are one or two apparent exceptions, 
such as that a man of the Tammalanudu section 
may marry a girl of Betappa’s division ; the girl, 
however, altogether passes to her husband’s section, 
and is not aUowed to eat in her father’s house. 
Even this practice was given up fifty years ago. 
Marriages between persons belonging to the same 
gotras are prohibited. An elder sister’s daughter 
is, generally among some, preferentially married, but 
the daughter of a younger sister is never taken in 
marriage. Two sisters may be married by one man, 
but at different times, especially when the first wife 
is barren, or is suffering from an incurable disease, 
and to avoid quarrels in the fomily a girl from 
another family is married. Two sisters may not 
be married, to two uterine brothers. Polygamy is 
unknown. 


SlABBUOa 
Customs and 

CSBSMONIBS. 
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Marriages are infant among the Namadhari 
Nagarthas, but among the Lingadharis they may^ be 
either infant or adult. Among the latter, the marriage 
of a girl may be postponed tiU the girl is even twenty 
years old, and it is said they are not aware of any 
prohibition against a woman living unmarried all 
her life-time, but such instances are extremely rare. 
The average age of marriage for boys has, of late, 
considerably risen, and may be taken to be twenty 
years. For niackitdriha, or the preliminary engage- 
ment, the bridegroom’s party repair to the house cf 
the bride, and present her with a sire and fruits and 
flowers in the presence of an aensembly of their caste- 
men and Brahmans. Lagnapatrikas are exchanged, 
and dakshi^ is given to Brahmans, and the guests 
are entertained at a dinner. Though neither party 
can withdraw from this engagement without incurring 
penalty, it is not irrevocable. The actual ceremonies 
in connection with the marriage commence with the 
Devaruta, or God’s feast, which takes place on a 
Monday, Tuesday or Thursday, according to the 
custom of each family. A kaJala is set up and wor- 
shipped, and some money is set apart for service for 
the household god. On the second day is held the 
ceremony known as Hiriyarauta (feast of elders). 
A kahia is installed, to represent the ancestors and 
new clothes and jewels, intended as presents to the 
persons to be married, are placed on a silk cloth 
spread on a wooden plank, and puja is done to it. 
.^ong the Lingadhari Nagarthas, a Brahman 
purdhit is invited. 

The marriage is generally celebrated in the bride- 
groom’s house, at which a pandcil is erected on 
twelve pillars. His maternal uncle cuts down a 
twig of an Indian fig, or margosa tree, and deposits 
it at the foot of an Asvatha tree (sacred fig), from 
which it is brought in state to the marriage house. 
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Clotlies dipped in tunneric aie wrapped round it, and 
a bundle containing nine kinds of staple grains and 
a hmkam are tied to the post. It is fixed by five 
niarried women as a central pillar in a pit, in which 
are thrown a bit of gold, a pearl, a coral bead, 
silver, ruby and some milk. The next item is the nis- 
chitartiia. The bridegroom repairs in procession to the 
bride’s residence, and presents her with jewels and 
clothes, and the formal proposal and acceptance of the 
contrail are made in the presence of an assembly. 

The parties to be marriM are then smeared with 
turmeric paste, and the bridegroom is dressed in 
new clothes presented by his father-in-law, and is made 
to put on silver toe-rings. They are then regarded 
as bride and bridegroom. Then ariveni pots are 
brought from the potter’s house, and consecrated in 
a separate room. In nine earthen dishes, nine kinds 
of grain are sown in a bed of earth and manure mixed 
together, and cotton thread is wound round them. 

Some families observe an additional ceremony, 
to propitiate the departed spirits. At about mid- 
night, the bridegroom is dressed in new clothes, 
and is taken in procession with music to a place 
where four roads meet, the head of the family car- 
rying a dagger or a sword. A plantain leaf is placed 
on a spot washed with cowdung, and cooked food 
of various kinds is heaped on it. After ofiering 
to the heap, the man with the dagger goes round 
It three times, and the party return home in silence, 
leaving behind the musicians, who return to the 
marriage house by a different way. 

Others, especially the Lingadhari section, substitute 
for this the offering of piija to a lamp kept in a 
Kundani or an iron cylinder.* The ceremony is 
scrupulously observed, and any irregularity in it is 

* This cylinder is placed over a stone mortar to prevent grain or other 
artioles being scattered about while pounding. 
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believed to bring on misfoitone to the fitmily. Again, 
after the installation of this lamp, it is obligatory for 
the marriage to take place, and if, by any chance, 
the match is broken, the light must be kept burning 
and 'puja to it continued till another match is settled 
and the marriage is over. 

A Eundani is placed in a freshly cleansed room 
on a plank, and three measures of paddy are heaped 
within it. Castor oil, specially drawn for this pur- 
pose by women in maM, is poured in an eart^m 
saucer, and a wick is li^tedT in it. This is placed 
on the paddy within the cylinder, and carefully 
tended during the whole period of the marriage. 
A TcalaSa and an image representing Gkturi are placed 
near this, and the bridegroom’s parents and the 
married women present ofier puja. Then the wor- 
ship of Karaga (earthen pot) takes place. A 
copper vessel filled with water is decorated, and 
carried in state to an asvalJitha-hatte, on the head, 
by the mother of the bridegroom, to perform a jnija 
after which she returns home along with her 
husband. The procession with the bridegroom walk 
under a canopy, and an empty palanquin is also 
carried. The Karctga is placed at the foot of the 
Pipul tree, and pQja is offered with the help of a 
Brahman purohit. BJiashinga is tied on the forehead 
of the bridegroom, who with his parents goes round 
the tree five times, passing cotton thread round it 
in five lines. Then he is made to sit in a palanquin, 
the mother carries the Karctga on her head, ana the 
procession returns to the marriage pandal with 
great pomp and show ; passing through the principal 
streets prescribed for the caste. At the threshold, 
an drati is waved round the karaga and the bride- 
groom is led by married women, and all enter the 
house, the purohit chanting appropriate mantras. 
The karaga is placed near the sacred lamp. The 
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mother is seated on a plank, and is presented by 
the relatives with flowers, turmeric paste, hmhuma, 
some money and clothes, for the special service of 
having brought the god into the house. 

On the next day, which is the principal day of 
the marriage, the bridegroom is first made to undergo 
the various sacramental ceremonies, such as naming, 
shaving, and upanayma, and puts on the sacr^ 
thread. Then uvadesa is given by the father to the 
boy under the direction of the purohU. 

The ceremonies in connection with the marriage 
proper commence. The KSai Yatra and other cere- 
monies, including the dhare, and the tying of tali, 
are carried on in much the same way as among the 
Brahmans. In place of bhashinya, they tie a thin 
gold plate to the forehead of the bride ; and the 
tali, except among the people of the Bheri section, 
is made, not in the usual shape, but in the form 
of a star with three points, and is called ptisti. 
After it is tied, the couple rise from their seats on 
the dais with the hems of their garments knotted, 
and, hblding each other’s hands, go round the aupa- 
scma pot and the milk-post, and then do piya to 
Arundhati. They are tW conducted into the room 
in which the hundam lamp is burning, and they 
bow before it. They are seated before the lamp on 
planks, and five married couples apply me to them. 

On the following two days, there are no ceremonies, 
except the performing of sandhya and atipasana and 
the exhibition of the couple in the company of married 
women, when they (the bridal pair) smear each other 
with turmeric flowers, and kunkuma, and present each 
other with pan-mpari, and other articles. This 
is styled wrutmt^. On the fourth day, the articles of 
presentation to the bride and the bridegroom are 
paraded in the streets, the party going ih procession 
with music. This is known as Pete Osige. 
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Early in the morning of the fifth day takes place 
the sSsha hofna. The couple undergo the nail-paring 
ceremony, bring in procession earw from an anthill 
and turn it into baUs. They place the balls at the 
foot of each of the pandal pillars, and offer to th^ on 
platters boiled rice and sweets. They then bum 
incense and wave lighted camphor before them. The 
cooked rice and other eatables placed there are taken 
by the washerman. -Next, the couple are taken for 
the worship of Haaii Yugma (a pair of elephants). 
The surface of the dais is decorated with quartz 
powder, and nagavaU pots are arraixged on it. Two 
elephants, one of dhal and the other of salt, are 
drawn on the ground to face each other, and the 
bride and the bridegroom are made to stand on them. 
The bridenoom asks the bride to exchange his 
elephant with hers, and vice versa, and the^ change 
places with each other. Then take place in order, 
the tying of the second tali with black glass beads 
by the husband to the wife, Sapta Rishi puja (wor- 
ship of the seven Bishis), and going to the temple 
of their tribal deity, Nagaresvaia. After returning 
from the temple, the couple remove the hankaiSMs 
from each other’s wrists, and five married couples 
pour sose on their heads. Next follows the puja 
of jidlikes, that is, the earthen dishes in which nine 
kinds of grain have been sown. The seedlings have 
now grown about six inches high. The newly married 
couple worship them, and they are carried by married 
women in the evenirrg to a well or a brook and the 
dishes emptied in the miter. In the night, the bride 
aird the bridegroom seated in a paJanquin are taken 
in procession with great pomp and show, and this is 
said to be an essential event, even in poor families. 
On return, the couple are seated together, and are 
given wedding presents. The pot-searching, cere- 
mony, and the mock birth of a child, and house- 
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keeping play, then take place. Afterwards, ^ 
hwndoma lamp is worshipped, and the light is extin- 
guished. 

Next day the girl is made to pound a quantity of 
paddy, cook sweetened rice out of it and serve it 
to W husband. They do not give any brideprice. 

When a girl attains purberty, she is considered un- PvBucnr 
clean for ten days, and is made to sit by herself in a 
shed, improvised for her by placing a lar^ sugar- 
boiling caldron leaning against a wall, with some 
Lukkile leaves stuck on it. She bathes every day 
and renews her clothes. In the evenings, she is 
exhibited before a company of women, and turmeric 
paste, hmhuma, flowers, and pansupari are distri- 
buted to them. She enters the house on the eleventh 
day after a bath. If, as is generally the case, the 
girl has been already married, consummation takes 
place within sixteen days. 

Widow marriage is not allowed. A woman cannot Widow 
be divorced unless it be for her proved incontinency. m^*“*®*- 
A divorced woman cannot be married again. 

Adultery is regarded with abhorence and entails 
loss of caste. They do not dedicate girls as Basavis. 

The first and generally the second delivery of a post-Natai 
woman take place in her father’s house, and it is a cmmmohim. 
cbnimon belief for the third delivery, that a woman 
should not be brought to the house of her parents. 

When the woman is in her fifth or seventh month of 
pregnancy, a ceremony variously known as nmanta, 
or decking with flowers, is observed, when she is 
presented with a new sire, and puts on glass bangles, 
after presenting some to married women. In the 
evening, she is exhibited in the company of married 
wbmen, has her garments filled with rice, betel 
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leaves, aieoanuts, cocoanuta and other fruits, in the 
usual maimer. The da}r is observed as a festive occa- 
sion, and a dinner is given to all the oastemen in 
honour of the event. 

After delivery, the woman is confined to a room for 
sixteen days, during which period the whole family 
observes pollution. The superstitions such as the 
confined woman being liable to the attacks of evil 
spirits, are also common in this caste, and with the 
view to preventing any molestation from them, 
such precautions as placing a crowbar, an old shoe, 
or a winnow, at the door of the confinement room, 
are taken. The confined woman and the child are 
bathed on the sixteenth day by married women. 
At about 10 o’clock in the morning, all the oastemen, 
women, and Br&hmans gatW by invitation. The 
confined woman and her husband are seated in the 
assem^ on planks, with the child on the motor’s 
lap. Tne punficatory ceremony is performed with 
the help of a Br&hmanptirdhd, and the child is named. 
The ceremony observed is nearly the same as among 
Br&hmans, and the day is observed as a festive 
occasion.' 

Among the Lii^&yet Na^rthas, the ceremonies 
observed are their tenets. On the tenth day, after 
the mother and the ohUd are bathed, the husband 
and the wife with the newborn child in her arms, are 
seated on planks. The marohitt who is a ihan of the 
Ling&yet Ar&dh^ sect, is b'vited to officiate at the 
ceremony. He mstalls five kdlasasi and makes pOja 
to them. The mother with 'the child is made to 
stand outside the threshold of -the house. The priest’s 
feet are washed, and the water styled dkOU padodcdea 
is sprinkled over their head and body. The feet of 
the priest are again washed for the second time, and 
the water called Kri^ jpSddda^ is sipped by the 
mother, and adropofitmputinto the child’s mon^. 
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Then the motiher, wiUi the child, enters the house, 
and sits on a plank along wtdi W husband. Thm 
the priest consecrates a new UngOt by washing it. in 
the remaining portion of the hriya pSdodo^, other* 
wise known as karune or holy water, and, tying it 
in a piece of ochre coloured cloth, fastens it to the 
child’s neck. He also applies wbMii ashes to its 
forehead, and ties a mdfdMha bead round its neck.* 
The JAnga is then removed, and given to the mother 
to take care of it till the child becomes old enough 
to wear it. A name is then given to the child. In 
the evening, the cradle is worsmpped with the burning 
of incense and breaking a cocoanut, and the child is 
put into it by married woEoen. The persons gathering 
there present the child either with money or jewels. 
Sometimes the confined woman is taken to three or 
four neighbouimg houses, and is presented with 
turmeric paste and hunkuma. 

. The names given are those of their deceased ances- 
tors or family ^ whose parento have 

died, has a child, it is named afito the father, if male, 
and hfter the mother, if female. Sometimes a name 
formed by the names of both the family god and the 
ancestor is given to the child. Namadhari Nagarthas 
have no names peculiar to them, but among theLinga- 
dharis the following names are conunon which are 
not ordinarily found among others, e.g.^ KSnteppa, 
Muguvalappa, and Ufoligappa, among nmles, and 
Kftntemma and Maliganuna among females. They 
are said to be names of their fiumily gods. Oppro- 
brious names, such as Tippa (manure heap), are 
sometimes given to a chilu bom after the dea^ of 
his elder brothers. 

The mother and the child are taken to a temple 
in the third month, and get t*rtha, after which the 


* Somd of the Naganthaa who are-SaiTas dmy the preyalenoe of the 
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mother becomes completely purified, and may there- 
after attend to her household duties. Before the 
year is out, the mother and the child should stay 
in a difierent village or house at least for a night. 
The ears are bored in the fifth or the seventh month, 
and sometimes this is put ofE to a later date. But 
it is said that it is necessary that a gbl should have 
her ears bored before puberty. The first feeding with 
rice takes place in the eleventh month, and a male 
child is shorn of its hair in the third year. 

For the Lingayet section, the initiation is per- 
formed in the tenth year. This is popularly known 
as liberation from captivity, and also dikshe. A 
Lingayet guru is invited to officiate at the ceremony, 
and as he enters the house, his feet are washed, and 
a little of the water, which is known as kriya padodaka, 
is sipped as tirtha. On a spot prepared for the pur- 
pose, the priest installs five kaJaias and makes 
puja to them. The Knga which has been tied to the 
child at birth is washed, first in pandiagavya or the 
five products of the cow, and then in the water with 
which the guru’s feet are washed and tied to the 
boy, and upadesa is given to him by the guru initiat- 
ing him with some secret mantras. From that day 
till death the boy has to do Siva puja both morning 
and evening, and must before eating ofEer food first 
to the linga. 

Upanayanam, or investing the boy with the sacred 
thread, generally takes place as a part of the marriage 
ceremony. But if for any reason the marriage does 
not take place, the ceremony is performed by itself. 

iNHaBRAMCB Adoption Is practised under the general law, and 
Brahman priests are employed to officiate at the 
homa and other ceremonies connected therewith. 
Those who are Lingayets also invite Jan^am priests, 
and give presents to them. The boy is taken, for 
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Upanayam, and the waiat thread is removed, and 
sometimes he is made to drink soap-nut water, 
apparently to cleanse his body of the impurities con- 
tracted while in the natural himily. 

They have a well orranised tribal constitution, casts 
T he whole caste is divided into territorial jurisdictions JJJSit**** 
styled haUemanes, at the head of each of which are a 
setti and a yajaman. These offices are hereditary, 
and if the heir of the deceased functionary is either 
too young or otherwise ineligible, another man may 
be chosen by consent of all, either for a temporary 
period or permanently. In some places, they have 
a caste servant, known as Peie Basavi, whose duty 
it is to invite the caste men whenever necessary. 

The headman of the caste has, as in others, 
power to enquire into and adjudge caste disputes. 
Whenever their guru visits them, information of the 
event is sent to the setti and yajaman, and they 
arrange for his reception, and always fix the amount 
to be given by the hattemane as guru dakshiim. 

During such important ceremonies as marriage, birth 
and death, these headmen have the management of 
the whole afEair. It is said that in some places, 
the setti and the yajaman have inam lands given to 
them by Government, and are said to be exempt 
from paying the mohatarfa tax (shop and house tax) 

In some places, the Nagarthas have reserved for their 
exclusive service a set of dancing girls, who are not 
allowed to exhibit themselves before any assembly 
of the eighteen phana castes. 

There are both Vaishnavas and Saivas among the kbuoion. 
Nagarthas, but all worship both the gods. Their tribal 
god is Nagareswara, whose temples are situated in 
terge centres to which they make pilgrimages. They 
also offer cocoanuts to all the minor gods and 
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goddesses such as Munisvaia tuid MSisnxma. Th^ 
Oum is ^1^ Dhama SimiASradaoaru, who pajs 
them periodical visits, to give them tMha ara 
pmaSda. AsheisaBi&liman,theLin^y6tNagaiihSs 
take only milk from his ha^ as 
Under the name of Dhanna (duty,) they also give 
contributions to this Brahman whenever he comes to 
the place. On such occasions, he punishes by whip 
and fine all those who have transs^sed against the 
rules of caste. They are also subject to Maneswara 
Swftmi, a person of their caste, who lives at Baswa* 
napura, near Cangundy, in the Baramahal. He 
bestows on them ue Unm, and uj^adeaa ; but his 
power in punishing for delinquencies exte^s only 
to fines. The first Maneswara Swami is believed to 
have sprung from the earth at Kaly&na Pattana ; 
and his successors acknowledge no superiors, but are 
considered as Iswara in a human form. The office 
is hereditary, and of course the Sw&mi marries. The 
eldest son, on the death of his father, becomes an 
incarnation of Siva ; while the younger brothers are 
considered merely as holy naen, but follow begging as 
their prof ession ; for in this country, that is esteemed 
the most , honourable employment They reside 
in the nuUam, or college, with their biotW,^ and 
accompany in his ^vels among the disciples. 
The daughters of this sacred family never ma^ 
persons of lower birth ; but when th^ is a scarcity 
of women for tiie use of the men, they condescend to 
toke the daughters of the Emtdna/rut who among this 
sect are a kind of nobi]^. These do not intormaxiy 
with the populace ; but they follow lay professions, 
and axe not in exclusive possession of toe office of 
heredkaiy chief. In toe two other sects of thk 
caste, tibere are no Emi^nam. The Brfthman gwu, 
and Maneswara Sw&mi, are considered as of equal 
rank. The Lingavanta Jangamas axe not consideiied 
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l^the oastoiBi0n'a8 their ffunk; but they jfceoeive 
(terity, by Wob a kud of authoiily. is impludi 
They give nothing to the I^vanga Jaiu^unas. < Th^ 
do not know that Maneswaza Swfimi is possess^ Vrf 
any books ; when be bestows the Unga, he prays 
extemporary in the vulm tongue.- 
. Sixiyftla, Hemapala and Dhannap&Ia are the great 
names whose memories they zesp^. They are said 
to be men of this caste who aoquir^ gi^at repute as 
virtuous, charitable persons. It is said that the^ 
were all worshippers of Vishpu at one time, and 
that about five hundred years ago they adopted 
Saiva w<n 8 hip.* 

1 • I - 


N&medh&ri NagarthSe bum, but the Lingadharis 
buiy t^irdead. Some of the btter cany the corpse 
in a eimdna, while ^ers roU'it up in a hambUt and 
ouiy it to the burial ground by hand. As soon as 
life IS extinct, the setti and the ymaman are sent for, 
and they arrange for the corpse-bearers. The body 
is vmshed and wrapped in a new cloth. N&madhfiris 
invite a Brahman ptffuh^. The corpse is placed oh 
the bier and is carried on shoulders by four men 
preceded by the son, who canies fire. On reaching 
the cremation ground, the dead body is taken thrice 
round the funeral pyre and is placed thereon with 
the head turned towards the north. The cloth is 
taken ofi the body and the son sets fire to the pile 
after performing some purificatory ceremony. All 
sit at a distance till the Wy is half-burnt and then 
go to a: river or a well to bathe. After bathing, all 
return to the house in wet clothes to see a lifdit jtopt 
on the spot where the deceased has expired. 

Gu the second day, the son and some others repair 
to the cremation ground to examine if the body has 
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been folly converted to ashes and to perform the 
daily funeral ceremony. On the third day, the ashes 
are collected and thrown into water. The remnants 
of the bones are sometimes preserved in a vessel and 
sent to Benares to be thrown into the Ganges. 

From the fourth to the fifteenth day, the son 
accompanied by the 'pwohit goes to the burning 
ground, bathes there and offers libations and obla- 
tions to the manes of the deceased. On the sixteenth 
day, all the agnates bathe and the ceremonies known 
as wishabhcftawga (setting free of a bull) and Ajya 
ardddha (oblation in ghee) are performed by the son. 

Next ^y all the castemen are invited to a dinner 
meant to help the deceased’s entry into heaven 
(Vaikuntha). They observe the monthly and other 
sraddJuts. 

The funeral ceremonies observed by the Lingadhari 
Nagarthas are a mixture of the Brahtnanical and the 
Lingayet’s ritual. As soon as a person is dead, an 
Armya priest is called and the son makes 
to the dead body under his direction. The corpse 
is then carried either by hand or in a vimana to the 
burial ground, and carried round the pit three times. 
At the four comers of the grave are buried copper 
plates, with some characters inscribed on them meant 
to guard it from desecration. This is styled Ghahm- 
stdpam. Incense is burnt and a cocoanut is broken 
before the grave, and the corpse is put into it. If it 
has been carried in a vimana, and is buried in a sitting 
posture, in a niche excavated in one of the walls of the 
grave, it is then packed with v&iMUi ashes and 
Bilva leaves (AegU nmmdos). The priest places his 
foot on the head of the corpse and calls out Ughe 
(Hurrah).* The pit is then filled up, and a mound 

* UgKt means Hurrah. It is an exclamation of joy. The Lingayet 
doctrine is that when a Lingayet leaves this mortal body, he goes straight 
to Kailasa and 'there is no death. 
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fanned over it into whicli a stone is stuck and TumlM 
shrub (Phlonis Indioa) is planted on it. The priest is 
made to stand on the grave, and puja is ofEered to his 
feet with fruits, flowers and incense. They then distri- 
bute some grain and money as charity, and return 
home, after washing their hands and feet in some 
brook or pond. As they approach the house, an old 
woman scatters a small quantity of paddy on the 
ground and pours water over it, and they pass, 
treading on that spot. A lamp is lighted on a neap 
of paddy on the spot of death, and those returning 
from the grave smother the flame with pomegranate 
flowers. The whole house is then cleansed with cow- 
dung. A meal is cooked that night, for which the 
necessary provisions are bought fresh faom the bazaar. 
A Jangama priest is invited for dinner, and is served 
food on a leaf placed on the spot where the deceased 
e:q)ired. All the preparations are served to him at 
once, and the prescribed fees are paid then and there. 
T^ Jangama eats the food without speaking and goes 
away without lookmg back. Then, all the agnates 
join and eat in the deceased’s house. 

On the third day, a party headed by the son go to 
the burial ground, place frim grains of five kinds and 
some milk on the grave, remove the stone set up 
there, and return, after washing hands and feet in 
a water course. 

No ceremonies take place on the eleventh day. 
This day all bathe, to famove pollution. A Brahman 
pusroJwt is invited, and performs puntfahavw^am. 
Then an Aradhya priest does kriya kaUe, by having 
his feet washed and giving tirika. On the twelfth 
day a dinner is given, to which all the agnates and 
some Janganxa priests are invited. After dinner, 
the nearest relatives of the son present him with a 
new cloth, which he wears, and an areca-nut, which 
he puts into his mouth and splits out. Then he 
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washes his hands and feet, and comes into the 
assembly, where flowers, sandal and pan swpari are 
given to him. They then visit the temple of their 
femily deity, and have mangdldrtM service performed 
to the god. On return therefrom, the son and some 
elderly persons, includiog the setti and the yajaman, 
repair to the deceased’s shop. They formally hand 
over the account books kept by the deceased to his 
son, and on a slate or hadata he is asked to write the 
names of god Siva. Then he is made to write that 
such and such a man (meaning of course his father) 
went to the presence of gpd Siva on such and such a 
day. Then the setti, the yt^amdn and other castemen 
and relatives, ofEer condolences and give him advice 
as to his future career. From there, the relatives who 
have come to offer condolences go away to their 
villages or towns without any formal leave-taHng, 
and it is said that they should not see the lamp 
burning in the deceased’s house that day. Practice 
of Sati once prevailed amoi^ them, but was after- 
wards given up. lingadhaxi Nagarthas generally 
omit the monthly ceremonies, but perform the annual 
ceremonies like others. 

Nagarthas are merchants by profession, and have 
mostly adhered to this calling, though some have 
taken to agriculture. They are bankers, contractors 
grain merchants and jewellers. 

Nagarthaa do not admit members of other castes 
into theirs. They are strict vegetarians. Namadhaii 
Nagarthas eat only in the houses of Brahmans and 
Lingadhari Nagarthas in the houses of Jangamas and 
Ar&dhya Lingayats. Only Bedas and Madigas eat 
in their houses. 

Nagarthas belong to the left hand (nine phana) 
group of castes, and are said to be at the head of this 
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groiq>, for which reason, it is popularly known as 
Nagartha phana. 

The Nagarthas abstain from eating animal food 
and drinking spirituous liquor. Both men and women 
are strict vegetarians. 

They are generally dark, tall and stout with some- ooxaLimov. 
what broad heads. Their dress and ornaments are 
like those of the corresponding castes. The castmen 
are imm^rants from Conjipuram. They maintain 
that they are true Vais]^s, and closely imitate 
the Brahmanical ceremonies of marriage and death. 
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TION. 


NATTUVAN. 

Intbodvction— Intebnal Stbuotcbe — Fbofessional Wohek 
— MaEBIAGE CUSTOUS and CeBEMONIES — PdBEBTT AES 
COESTTHUATION — InHEBITANCE — ^BeUOION — FSNEBAL CUS- 
TOU8 — ^DiETABY 07 THE CaSTE — ^DbESS — CONCLUSION. 

T he Nattuvaos do not fonn a caste, but they are 
a social group by occupation. The word 
NaUmm is an occupational term, meaning a 
dancing master which is applied to males of a dancing 
girl group to train girls in dancing. At nauU^ 
parties, when Deva-Dasis dsSnce, the Nattuvans 
play in accompaniment of the drum, bag-pipe, flute, 
clarionet, cymbals, etc. They tove now formed a 
caste for purposes of marriage, interdining, ai^ the 
like. The sage, Bharata of yore, has compiled a 
sdatra (a scientific work on music) in which dancing, 
its significance of &cial movements, and hands are 
described. This gave rise to an iostitution which 
encouraged the training of a class of girls according 
to the sastra under the patronage of the kings who 
granted them lands, in return for which they had 
to render services of dancing in courts and the 
temples. In course of time, they formed a separate 
community, and laboured under the difficiuty of 
getting suitable young men to marry their girls. 
This necessitated them to earn their livelihood by 
living as public women to supplement their income 
from lands, salaries, and professional occupation to 
maintain a gaudy style of life. The ancient rulers 
took interest in the advancement of music and danc- 
ing, and encouraged this class of people. In fact 
this inatitution encouraged to a certain extent, tilie 
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^vancement of music in Southem India, eq>eciall 7 
in the courts of Tanjore, Conjivaram, Madura, M3r8ore, 
Travancore, and other provinces. Thus the dancing 
wonsen became inseparable factors in palaces and 
temples. Music with its accompaniment of violin, 
drum, cymbals, along with the hicial expressions 
and graceful bodily movements, all kept accurately to 
time, and the emotions derived therefrom, gradually 
developed into a fine art peculiar to India. It is 
often said that the founders of this institution made 
this an outlet for safeguarding family women for 
the good of the country. At present, the public 
women of this type are not encouraged by men of 
light and leading. 

In Mysore, the Nattuva community is composed 
of those who have originally belonged to the Banajiga 
and Kaikolan castes. The former speak Telugu, and 
the latter Tamil, while the Lingayat Kaikolans speak 
Canarese. The traditional occupation is now pur- 
sued by only a fifth of their number, the rest taking 
to agriculture. According to the census of 1901, 
out of 2163 Nattuvans proper, only 36 per cent were 
males, and 64 per cent females. This could be 
explained by (1) the greater care bestowed upon 
girls than on boys, (2) the recruitment of girls from 
various castes, namely, Kurubas, Bedas, Gangadikara 
Okkalu, Telugu Banajigas, and Linguyets. 


The following are the endogamous groups accord 
ing to the Census Report of 1901 : — 


1. Binkali Kaikola. 

2. Bhogadavaru. 

3. Deva Dasi. 

4. Gayaka. 

5. Kaikola. 


6. Lokabalika. 

7. Nattuvan, 

8. NSyakasani. 

9. Nonavakkaliga. 

10. Patialalolu. 


The Kaikolans have a tradition as to the origin of 
this institution. Their forefathers who were Tamil* 


IxasaxAX, 

SrairoTuu. 
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roeaking people of Conjivaiam became isaaeless; 
they prayed to the goddess and vowed that in the 
event of their being blesssed whb sons and daughters, 
they would dedicate one girl from each fanmy for 
services in her temple, such as music and dancii^ 
at the time of mangaidrti with the accompaniment 
of violin and drum {mridung) played by the male m^< 
bers. Their prayer was heaad and their vows fulfilled. 
But others say that their women are the direct descen- 
dants of Bamba, whose male members are Qandhar- 
vas. The members of this community thus exalt 
themselves £com the odium attached to them. It 
is a well known fact that to call a man the son of 
a sule (public woman) is the most provoking of all 
insulting names. The Banajiga male members call 
themselves Naidu, while all other public women call 
themselves Mudaliars, and their women generally 
temple servants. It must be noted that the eleven 
groups above mentioned are not exclusively separate 
^m one another. They have been somehow 
appropriated by some families, and thus per- 
pe^ted. 

PwnmaioH. Wbm a girl who is bom or adopted by a professional 

AL (max. Qj. gjj. years of age, she is asked to 

praform Saraswati p^a with the aid of a Brahumn 
priest. She is initiate into aksharabhydsa (learning 
the alphabet). Music and dancing are then taught 
with special care. When she shows sufficient pro- 
gress, and bids fair to turn a skilful and attractive 
woman, a gajjaht-p^a (the tying of the jingles at 
the ankles) is thus performed : — the .headiran Dessi 
setti and others of the locality are invited, and the 
jingles handed over to her by the headman. She 
receives them and takes an uretrievable step, and 
then dances. .Betel. leaves and arecanuts are distri- 
buted to those present, and a dakshine (small money 
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gift) are given to the BrahmaDS assembled there 
tiien. A pair of •panches is then presented to the 
headman. If a representative of the Sringgri matha 
is Dear at hand, priority is giveo to him instead of the 
headman. If she is not fit for the profession, she is 
allowed to marry and lead a family life. If she once 
takes up the gajje, she cannot become a fiimily 
woman. This gc^je puja is performed in temples, 
and the ^t-tying ceremony takes place on the 
occasion. If the former ceremony is performed else- 
where, the girl is taken in procession to the temple, 
a tali strung through a cotton thread dyed yellow is 
tied round her neck in front of the image of the temple, 
by her maternal uncle or by an elderly woman or her 
vorosto, and sometimes by a purohU (priest). She 
is wedded to the deity for the t^ple service, and to 
no other man in particular. 

When the girl comes of age, she is lodged in a shed 
of green leaves, or the like in seclusion for three or 
four days during which she is seated in a conspicuous 
place on a plank and exhibited. Women of the 
professional class visit her then, and make presents 
to her, and receive in return panmpari The girl 
bathes on the moming of the fourth or the fifth day, 
and becomes purified by taking a dose of pmi^ikam 
(sanctified water) biou^t by a Brahman priest. 
£a the evening, she is seated in all pomp on a cons- 
picuous seat with a da^er close by to represent 
W lover ; Arati is waved. If she has an offer from 
any young man, it is for the first three days. If 
she has none, she sleeps with her dagger, till she finds 
one. But in Mulbagal and its vicinily, no dagger 
or sword is used. 

The Nattuvans who do not beloi^ to the profes- 
sional.olass lead a .regular family life, and observe 
tM manners and customs of the castes from which 
they are recruited. 
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mabbuob The Nattuvans mortly belong to the Banajiga 
and Kaikolan castes, and there is no inteimamage 
between them, because each caste professes its 
superiority to the other; but those other than 
Kaikolans enter into conjugal relations with Balijas, 
Padmas&lis, Janganns, and Eapus. The marriage 
is generally adult, but infant marriage is getting into 
favour with the Kaikolans. If an unmarried girl 
becomes pre^nt, she is considered inferior in status 
to Deva Dasia. The bride-price is twelve rupees and 
the expenses of marriage on the bride’s side is as 
much as one-hundred rupees, while those on the 
bridegroom’s side amount to 300 mpees. To 
avoid such expenses, they exchange their dauj^ters 
in marriage between two fomilies. The formalities 
connected with nxarriage are the same as in other 
corresponding castes. 

PuBUTTAND Whsu s Nsttuvau girl attains her a^e, she is bathed 

^OTUMiiA- dressed in new clothes. She is given to wt 
dried eocoannts, plantains, jii^ely seeds mixed with 
jaggery. In the evenings, she is neatly dressed, 
decked out with jewels, and seated in a conspicuous 
place, when the female friendsand relations assembled, 
sing songs. Turmeric, sandal paste, and vermilion 
are given to the girl, and then distributed among 
those assembled there then. This is continued dur- 
ing the ten days of seclusion, and on the morning of 
the eleventh, the girl bathes and takes a dose of 
punyaMm (sanctified water) brought by a Brahman. 
Her husband is invited on that ^y. At an auspi- 
cious hour during night, the pair distribute fruits, 
panmpari, and aakshiii^ (small money gift) to the 
Brahmans who are invited, and performing nomo- 
skaram (prostrations) to the elderly relations and 
others, after which the married couple retire to the 
nuptial chamber. 
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The Nattuvans follow the Hindu, law with this inhkutaxoi 
difference, that ihe daughters inherit equal shares 
with the sons; and in the case of Devadasis, the 
children belong to the mothers, and the girls bom 
or affiliated inherit her property, the male members 
being only entitled to maintenance. 


The Nattuvana of the Banajiga caste worship riuqiox. 
Vishnu, and those of the Kaikolan, Siva. As a rule, 
the DevadSsis worship the goddess of the temple 
to which they are attached. But the professional 
families adhere to Sarasvati in order to secure her 
blessings for learning music and dancing. Thej 
also worship Venkataramana of Tirupati as their 
family deity. 

When a member of the caste dies, the dead body fvnkkai. 
is washed, and dressed in a piece of cloth, and the 
usual caste mark is made on the forehead. It is 
generally buried with the head towards the south. 

^e period of mourning is for eleven days. The Nat- 
tuVans perform Sraddhas for the departed ancestors. 

A deceased wife is always propitiated by the second 
one whenever a new cloth is ])urchased. The cloth 
is offered to the spirit before it is worn by the second. 

The Nattuvans eat meat, but avoid the flesh of disiabt ov 
monkeys, cows, and unclean animals. They eat in the 
houses of Brahmans, and Kaikolans as also in those 
of EOmatis. DhObis eat in the houses of Nattuvans. 


It is said that women leading hunily life dress like dbxss. 
other Hindu women, but professional women wear 
gaudy costumes when they appear in public. Dan- 
cing girls wear a pair of trousers with red and white 
stripes over it. They also wear a costly lace-boidei^ 
cloth having copious frii^es and folds in front, which 
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keep moving to and fro along with their graceful 
movements as they walk. end of the clotk is 
taken over one of the shoulders behind, and then 
brought back to the front from below tbe other, 
and fixed in front with a foot length hanging below 
the waist, by the belt in the middle. The ^ss of 
professional women is fuller and covers the whole 
body for they know that the secret of attraction 
lies in concealment. 

coHOLusioH. The designation of Nattuvan is applied to a danc- 
ing master' who teaches dancing to girls of certain 
castes. When Devad&sis dance, Nattuvans play the 
accompaniment of drum, bag-pipe, fiute, clarionet, 
cymbals. Both men and women are generally fair, 
neatly dressed. They are of average stature with 
well proportioned heads and features. 
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nAyinda. 

Introduction — Origin and Tradition of tbb Caste.— 
Language — ^Internal Structure of the Caste— Marruge 
Customs and Ceremonies — Puberty Customs — Widow 
Marriage — ^Adultery and Divorce — Ante and Post-Natal 
Ceremonies — Inheritance and Adoption — Caste Organi- 
zation ^Admission of Strangers into ,the Caste 

Beugion — ^Funeral Ceremonies — Occupation — Social 
Status and Habits— Food— Conclusion. 

T he Nayindas are a caste of barbers, and are found 
in largest numbers in the districts of Bangalore, 
Mysore and. Kolar. The general name is 
Nayinda in Kannada, Mangala in Telugu, and Ambat- 
tan in Tamil. The Hindustani term, Haiam, is also 
very commonly employed. The term Nayinda is 
said to be derived from the Sanskrit term Naptia 
which means a barber, of which a shorter form, Ifai, 
seeins to be employed as the name of a similar caste 
in Northern India. The term mangala (auspicious) 
is applied to them, as they are called to. assist at 
auspicious ceremonies in various ways. Their pofes- 
sion of shaving is generally regarded as inauspicious, 
and the proper name of the caste is not pronounced, 
especially by married women of the upper classes. 
They call a N ayinda one not to be thought of or named 
especially when his name has to be mentioned at 
nights. He is also known by his profession as 
Kahaurika (Sansk. one who shaves), Kddsi (Kan. 
one doing the work, i.e., of shaving), and Bht^antriy 
or Mdagara (musician). 

The members of this caste prefer to call themselves 
by this last name, or Angarakas, or Nayana Kshatris. 
It is difficult to discover why they adopted the name 
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Angarakas. Angaiaka is also known as Mangala, 
the planet giving the name to Tuesday, and as these 
men are styled MUn^las in Telugu, some one must 
have jocularly applied the equivalent of Manila to 
them. Probably the name was adopted as it was 
more euphonious than the ordinary vernacular names. 
They even say that Mars (Ang&raka) is the barber for 
the Devas, a statement for which there is no warrant 
in any of the accepted mythological authorities.* 

The Nayindas profess to have been born originally 
out of the eye of God Siva, and so, they call themselves 
Nayana Kshatris (“eye” Kshatriyas). Once upon 
a time, it is said, Parvati, seeing Siva unkempt and 
unshaven in the &ce, gave a gentle hint that her 
consort might with advantage pay more attention 
to his toilet. Siva thereupon created from his left 
eye a person who came out armed ready with a case 
of shaving implements. He pleased the god that 
created him with his services, and was giv^ as a 
reward, a set of musical instruments. He is the 
progenitor of the barbers, who have always added 
the profession of pla3dng on wind instruments to that 
of shaving men. They also refer to two persons 
KhandSji and Timmdji, as men of blessed memory. 
But who they were, and what connection they had 
with this caste, and the profession of shaving and 
music, there are no means of ascertaining. On 
some occasions, tambfdas are taken out in their names 
and given over to the headman of the caste. 

In the districts of Kolar and Bangalore, Telugu is 
spoken by the majority of this caste, Kannada being 
their prevailing language in other places. Recent 
immigrants from the Telugu districts of the Madras 


* Madras Csnsus Btport, 1891» page 282, foot-note. 
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Piesidency especially from Cuddapah, apeak Telugu, 
even in the cily of Mysore, although they have been 
settled there for some generations. 

According to the language spoken by the members, iHrmirAi:. 
the caste has two main groups, each of which has 
further sub-groups. All these groups and sub- 
groups are said to be endogamous ones. 

The Kannada-speaking Nayindas are comprised 
of Morasu, Uppina and Silavanta sub-groups. 

The term Morasu probably indicates the country of 
origin being the eastern part of M3rsore with the 
boraering British territory, and*is used as a distin- 
guishing appellation to sub-groups of other castes 
also, such as Holeyas and Okkaligas, and Morasn- 
Nad among Sri-Vaishriava Brahmans. Uppina 
means ‘of salt’, and it cannot be explained why this 
appellation has been given. Silavanta, ‘ one of 
(good) character, ’ and is the name of those who arc 
of the Lingayet faith. They are strict vegetarians, 
and do not touch liquor. 

The Telu^-speakmg Nayindas have four sub- 
groups, Nadigaru, Baddi-bhumi, Gundlajagata and 
KudipaUa. Nadigaiu means people cf the country, 
but it is not known which country is meant. They 
are probably indigenous to Mysore. Raddi-bhuroi 
(land of the Raddis) denotes that they originally came 
from Bellary, Cuddapah and other Telugu districts 
of the Madras Presidency; Kudi-paita denotes that 
the women of this section wear their gajrment so 
that the loose end of it passes over the right shoulder 
from the front, and hangs over the left shoulder, a 
fashion which is the reverse of what is generally 
adopted. This exceptional mode of dressing is in 
vogue in some other castes also, and indicates that 
they have all preserved some local usage, which is 
different from that prevailing in the pface of their 
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later settlement. Tlie exact import of the appel- 
lation Gundla-jagata (a round cymbal) is not known. 

The Telugn N&yindas have some exogamous clans 
named after plants, flowers, animals and other 
objects, with the usual prohibition against kflling, 
cutting or using them. The Kannada-speaking men 
have not returned any such sections, and have pro- 
bably none existing among them. Some of them 
have returned gotras, connected with the name of 
some rishi. There are twenty-five of them arranged 
in groups of five each, and marriages are prohibited 
between members belonging to the same group. 


List of Exogamous Clans or Gk>TRAs. 


Chitla 

Gonam 

Jambu 

Eanagula 


Kara 

Malleia 

Mutyala 

Navilu 

Palu 


Pasupa 

Samanti 

Uttanina 


Name of a tiee which Nayindas neither 
cut not bum. 

. . Horse. They do not ride a horse. 

. . A kind of reed which they do not out. 

. . Or Honge (Pongamia glabra.) They do 
not cut tnis tree, nor bum this fuel, 
nor the oil of this seed. 

. . A tree which they never cut. 

. . Jessamine. They do not use this flower. 

Peari 

.. Peacock. They do not eat this bird. 

. . A herb known as Palu MuUangi, which 
they do not eat. 

. . Turmeric. They do not raise turmeric 
crop. 

. . Chrysanthemum. They do not use this 
flower. 

.. A plant. AchryrantAea aapera, which 
they neither cut nor touch. 


Some have returned named after certain Bi^is. 


IH group, 
Prastanapa. 
Puhamna. 
Yastuka. 
VisaTbhadia. 
Sasvata. 


2nd group, 
Buchidatta. 
Lokahetu. 
Indrasena. 
Bhadta. 
Kolapids. 
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Sirignup, 

YastapatL 

Ohitzakamanti. 

Giridhanna. 

Devabhadia. 

Bajadhaima. 


Hhgroup, 

Eauaala. 

Sahaocabliira. 

Yaandbanna. 

Yyanjaka. 

Bhnl^vyaya, 


Jkh group. 

Saaabhasa. Fiobhutavanu. 

Deaakamana. Yaiyamati. 

Yajiacbeta. 

There are nc hypergamous divisions in this caste. 


Pol 7 gam;j[ is allowed, bat seldom indulged in, and 
polyandry is unknown. The common prohibition 
against marrying agnetio relations is strictly observed . 
1l£urriage is permissible with an elder sister’s daughter 
or the dau^ter of a maternal uiusle or paternal aunt, 
the first of these relations being the most popular. 
Only in oases of extreme necessity, such as a widower 
not being able to pocuie an el^ble mate, is mariiage 
wi^ a younger sister’s daughter tolerated.* If two 
families each contract a marriage with a third family, 
it is said that they thereby become brother fiunilies, 
and no marriage may take place between their 
members. It would fellow from this rule that one 
may n- 1 marry a girl from the family of one’s grand- 
mother, though it may not be the same as his own. 
There is no prohibition against two sisters marrying 
the same man, either simultaneously or successively, 
though simultaneous merriage rarely takes place ; 
and two brothers may marry two sisters. When 
a man has married a daughter of his sister, his son 
is not allowed to many either a daughter of that 
sister or of other sisters. Exchange of daughters in 

* The popular say^ to this effeet ii whoee chief virtue perhaps lies 
in the alliteration of its principal terms. 

28 
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maniage between two bunilies is allowed, but tbeie 
is a belief that only one of them will result in a 
happy union. 

Some persons of the caste who have risen to any 
position of wealth and independence have long mven 
up shaving as their profession, and restricting wem- 
selves to acting as pipers, have changed the name 
of the caste to Balajiga.* Such persons are not 
willing to give their ^ughters in marriage to those 
who continue to be barbers by profession. 

A wonian may be married at any age, or may 
remain unmarried altogether ; but it is said that an 
unmarried woman may not take part in marriage 
ceremonies, such as carrying the kalasa, or smearing 
the bride with turmeric powder and when she dies, 
full obsequial rites are not performed. The husband 
must always be older than the wife. The first pro- 
posal for marriage emanates from the father of the 
young man, who repairs to the bride’s house with 
the auspicious articles, 'f and talks over the subject in 
the presence of their caste assembly. These things, 
together with a new cloth, and sometimes a sum of 
three rupees, towards expenses of the marriage, are 
presented to the bride, after her father expresses 
his formal consent. A Brahman astrologer fixes the 
projier day. and a dinner is given to the castemen. 
After this wlya, or vakkaJu addra (ceremony of betel- 
leaves). the contract is complete, and the party that 
breaks it will have to jiay the expenditure incuired 
by the other. 

The marriage festivities last five days, and the 
ceremonies are more or less the same as in the 

*BaUjiga, 'a’ith its casto ipriniiiation Naydu, sopms to be the favourite 
refuge of various nondescript Tclugu speaking castes, when they tein 
to raise their sooial rank so as to be in keeping with any augmenUtion of 
their material status. 

fSooh as tunoeric powder, rod saffron, aiecaauts, beteI*teavos, 
flowers, eto. 
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ozdinaiy Sfidia castes. Thedevar&ta (god’s feast), or 
the offerings to ancestors, take place on the first ^y, 
when the eldest male member oi the house and the 
party to be married eat only one meal, and make 
pSja to a halaSa set up in the names of the family 
god and the departed ancestors. The bride and the 
bridegroom are smeared over with turmeric powder, 
and the young man puts on silver toe-rings. On 
the second day, the pandal is erected on twelve posts, 
of which the ‘milk’ postis of greencolour. A branch 
of nerale, or atti (Indian fig), has been cut for the 
purpose by the maternal uncle. The bride and 
her party arrive at the village of the bridegroom 
that evening, and are duly received and lodged in a 
separate house. Five married women of both the 
parties go to the potter, and bring the sacred pots, 
which should be four large ones and four smaller ones, 
four lamp-stands, four dishes and four small goglets, 
which have beer painted over with chunsm lines. 
They are placed in a room, on a bed of manure, 
collected from five houses, with nine kinds of grains 
spread over, and the lamps are lighted and kept 
burning all the remaining days of the marriage- 
ceremonies. 

The principal ceremony takes place on the next day. 
Early in the morning a party of men and women go 
to a temple, and bring a nerale twig back, which 
they bind to the milk post together with a hanhaf^a. 
The nails of both bridegroom and bride are pared, 
and after bathing, the men, dressed in wedding 
clothes, goes out to a temple, where he is seated on 
a blanket, and married women smear his face and 
limbs with turmeric ; and sometimes he eats a little 
rice behind a screen, in company with his best man. 
The bride in the meanwhile sits on a plank in the 
house, and procession passes between them thrice, 
each time carrying some presents, and on the third 

28 * 
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time, tlie bridegroom also gees \7itb them, bolding 
a dafo^r roUed cp in a red handkerchief. After 
the mock lesistance of pelting each other with half 
husked rice, and the waving cf ar<ai, the bridegroom 
is made to stand on the dais &cing the bride, with 
a screen between them. This is presently removed, 
and the bridegroom ties the tali to the neclc of the girl, 
while the jmrdhii repeats some benedictory verses. 
The parents of the bride, and others of the assembled 
people, pour milk on the joined hands of the couple, 
through a fuimel made of betel-leaf, which act 
completes the gift of the girl to her husband. After 
pouring handfuls of rice over each other’s head, they 
sit together, with the bride on the right side, and tie 
kmkana (dyed yellow with saffron), on their wrists. 
They put on aaae, and are blessed. After the 
distribution of tan^nda to the assembly, the couple 
have the fringes of their garments knotted together, 
and walk round the milk -post thrice, and go to worship 
the sacred pots, their passage into the room being 
barred by youngsters, who get a promise of a daughter 
in marriage, and hear the husband naming his wife. 
After this, the newly married pair, with some other 
married couples of both parties, sit round a common 
dish, and partake of the bridal diimer {bh&va). On 
the next day, called the Nagavali, the married couple 
go to an ant-hill in procession, and after making 
pi^a to it, the bridegroom digs some earth out of it, 
which the bride carries in a basket on her head. 
On their return to the house, twelve balls are made 
of this earth, and one is placed near each of the pillars 
of the pandal. They both get their nails pared, and 
bathe, and with wet clothes on go to the sacred pots 
in company with their maternal uncles, and perform 
pGja to them. Then they put on fresh clothes, and 
perform ^ja to the pillars, burning incense, and 
placing onerings of cooked rice and sweet cakes l^foxe 
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each of them. !bi some places, they also pexfoim 
a subsequent ceremony, which wey style . on 
devaru, for which eleven lamps made of lagi flour, 
are filled with castor oil, and kept lighted in the 
pindal, and worshipped by the couple. After the 
pot-sesrohing ceremony, the kanka^, or wrist bands, 
axe united. 

The pQja of simhasam taken place that afternoon, 
an elderly man of the caste, and not the purdkit, 
directing the ceremony. The betel-leaves and nuts 
taken out of the heap arc distributed, the first tambUla 
going to the family god, the second to the progenitors 
of the caste, KhandfijJ and TinunOji. The hattemmes, 
or caste guilds, are next honoured, and then the 
tfqjaman and the Kolkar, these two getting an 
additional tdmbula for their official position. 

Some married women make piija to the sacred 
pots, and taking them to a well, empty the contents 
therein, together with the manure and the grains 
(which have probably sprouted) which formed the 
bed on which these pots Imd been placed. The 
vessels are distributed among the rebtives, some 
being given to the bride’s party, as souvenirs of the 
marriage; that night, they have a dinner at the 
bride’s house, which is styled tiruvati. The next 
day the festivities come to a close, with a return 
dinner given to the bride’s party and the caste mem- 
bers generally at the bridegroom’s house. 

The tera (bride-price) varies between twelve and six- 
teen rupees, and goes to the parents, who, if in good 
circumstances, purchase some jewel for the girl out 
of it. No additional sum is demanded of a widower. 
Nothing is by custom paid to the bridegroom. 
The expenses of a marriage may be roughly estimated 
at a hundred rupees for the male’s party and a fourth 
of that sum for the female’s. Poor men cut short 
tile eiqpenditure by finishing all the ceremonies in 
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a single day, celebrating the marriage in a temple, 
and reducing the feeding-escpenses to a minimum. 

Pdbibtc On attaimng puberty, a girl is considered impure, 

CusTOMn. ^ distance for three days. A hut of 

Lakkali, or margosa leaves, is erected, and she is 
decked in festive dress, and exhibited in state in the 
evenings, for three or four days. The husband bears 
the expenses of all this show. A dinner is given to 
the caste on a day fixed, and the husband and wife 
live together thenceforth. The ceremony is per- 
formed in simpler style for an unmarried girl, and 
when marriage subsequently takes place, the husband 
and wife may live together from the fourth day of 
the marriage. In some places, Hassan and others 
however, they seem to imitate some of the higher 
castes, by putting off the cohabitation for three 
months after the marriage. 

Widow Remarriage of women is proh ibited in some sections 

Mabruok. caste, while the majority allow it. A widow 

may not marry her deceased husband’s brother, 
elder or younger. After announcing their intention 
to marry, before an assembly of castemen, the man 
ties a tali, after obtaining the headman’s permission. 
The ceremony generally takes place in the evening 
and is followed by a dinner. Regularly, married 
women take no part in it. The bride-price is usually 
half the amount due for a virgin marriage. The 
general rules of law are recognised as regards 
losing her rights over the property and the issue of 
her previous husband. A remarried woman has the 
usual social disabilities of beii^ denied any prominent 
part in marriage and similar festivities. Such 
marriages are said to be looked upon with disfovonr, 
a sure sign of a desire on the part of these men to 
raise themselves in the social scale. It is said that 
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tiie amount of bride-price is diminished by half for 
every successive marriage, though cases of more than 
two marriages are very rare. There is no time pre- 
scribed within which a widow should not remarry 
after her husband’s death. 


The Nayindas who allow widow marriage are, as Adultixt 
may be expected, to be more lax in the way in whioJi dwobox 
they look upon divorce and disregard marital obli- 
gations. Among them, il an unmarried girl associ- 
ates with a man of the caste, she may be mai'ried to 
him in kudike form. A man who seduces a married 
woman, may marry her subsequently, on jmying the 
marriage-expenses of her husband, and giving a 
dinner, and paying a fine to the caste. Kitkcr the 
husband or the wife may get a divorce, if they agree, 
and marry again in the kudike form. Adultery in 
a wonran may be condoned by the caste headman, 
if she undergoes an expiatory ceremony, after which 
the husband may take ber into his house. 

They do not celebrate any mock marriages with 
trees or swords when real husbands camiot be found, 
nor do they dedicate girls to temples. 

There are few caste peculiarities in regard to cere- Ann m 
monies observed about the time of child-birtli. As 
usual in most castes, the young woman goes to the 
house of her parents fo.* her first accouchement. On 
some day either in the fifth or the seventh month of 
pregnancy, a 'feast is observed, and she is given 
various sweet dishes to partake, according to her l^te, 

Riyl is presented by her father with a wearing garment 
and a ravike (jacket). The husband is also generally 
invited, and in some places, he pays her fother a sum 
of three rupees for expenses on account of delivery. 

' During wife’s pregnancy, the husband has to 
abstain from killing any animal, carrying a corpse 
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or putting on the roof of a house. He cannot take 
part also in such suspicious acts as smearing the 
bridal pair at a maniage with turmeric powder, or 
pouring coloured rice over their heads ; nor should 
he touch the milk-post, or the t^uuihinga. Certain 
practices are observed in case it should happen other- 
wise difficult. Indeed, these prohibitions and practices 
are common to all the castes of a similar intellectual 
status, and have nothing to do with any particulu 
caste. The midwife (man^ro-sant), an adept in 
mantras or charms, mutters them over some 
castor oil, and gives it to the patient, to drii^ or 
smear over the navel. A bangle of brass, or silver, 
preferably one with some charm or other inscribed 
on it, is' washed in cow’s urine, and smoked with 
incense, and given to her to wear on the wrist. A 
Hama setuve is made, i.e., a number of persons stand- 
ii\g in a row pass on from hand to hand a vessel of 
water, over which some mantra has been uttered, 
and the last person , generally a woman, either sprmkles 
the patient with the water, or makes her drmk a 
little of it. For the same object, the husband may 
perform certain acts, such as pulling down the cross 
slab of stone planted by the side of the road over two 
upright slabs for resting the head loads of weary 
wayfarers, or ruiming naked at night to a water- 
course and pushing out the washing-slab of washer- 
men there, or cutting the ropes, tying together the 
rafters of a thatched roof, or firing oif a gun vrith 
blank powder near the patient’s room. 

The child is washed soon after birth, and the navel 
chord which is cut is sometimes preserved, as it is 
considered to make barren women who swallow it, 
fruitful. At the threshold of the confinement room, 
an old urinnow and a broomstick are kept, and 
a bunch of nyirpyia. leaves is stuck to ^e door 
frame. 
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The mother and child are bathed on the ninth or 
eleventh day after arati. A dinner is givm to some 
members of the ca'^te, and those of the Vaish^ava 
faith invite a Satani priest to givetif/Aa and prasSda 
to the mother. The child is put into a cradle for the 
first time that evening, and a name is given to it, as 
suggested by an elderly member or by a soothsayer. 
Some of those who live in tcwm are more ambitions, 
and follow, or profess to fellow, all the practies of 
the higher castes, such as Brahmans and Komatis, 
which they have ample opportunities of observing 
when they are called in to serve as musicians on such 
occasions. 

They have no peculiarities in the names that they 
give to their children. 

There are no peculiarities in the rules of inlieritanci*. 
It is said that a larger share is sometimes given at 
partitions to the eldest brother, but the usage is 
apparently not wide-spread enougli to be recognisw*!! 
as enforceable. 

It is stated that a sister's son may not be adopted, 
and thp o gb he may be brought up as a foster-son, 
he does not obtain cither the rights or incur the dis- 
abilities of an adopted son. The daughter of the 
foster-father may be given in marriage to such a 
foster-son. It is said that the affiliation of a son-in- 
law {iUdtam) does not obtain in this caste. Adoption 
must take place when the boy is yoi^, at any rate 
before he is married. The ceremonies arc the same 
as in other Non-Brahman castes, t.e., u caste dinner, 
ha tting the boy, and cutting ofi his waist-thread, 
ami putting on a new one, and sometimes giving 
him a new name. A feast is observed when the male 
child’s hair is shaved for the first time. This is 
generally done before the temple of the family god 
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and a barber of another family is employed and 
f>aid a customary fee of a hana, for the service. 

cmtu Nayindas belong to the Eighteen Phanas. They 

^ number of hittemaneg, each with a yajaman 
at the head ; and four or five of these kaUemanes are 
under a Hetti. Desa-setti, who is generally a Lii^fiyata 
Banajiga, has jurisdiction over the whole caste 
within his area. Each yajaman has a kalkar (beadle) 
undet him. The disputes that arise for settlement in 
their caste-assemblies relate generally to adultery, or 
transgressions of caste rules. When any matter of 
more than usual im|H)itance crops up. the Desa- 
setti, caste .setti. and the several yajamans with their 
kolkarH have t4> be present, along with the castemen. 
The setti and other office-bearers are pahl some fees, 
according to a prescribed scale, and all the expenses 
of such meetings are borne by the persons at whose 
instance they have been convened. 

Admimhion Insome parts of the State, such as Kolar and Mysore 

■Mu^TiiK ‘Iwtrhtts, the Nayindas admit persons of a higher 

UMTS. caste as members of the caste. If the recruit is a 
child under one year, he is taken as a member with- 
out any disabilities. But others and their issue are 
geiveraily regarded as forming a distinct section, wiUi 
whom one may dine in company, but intermarriage 
is interdicted. It is doubtful, however, if this dui- 
tinction is kept up for more than a short period, 
till the origin is forgotten. For taking a new man 
into the caste, the tongue is slightly touched with 
heated gold, and firtha and pramda, obtained from 
a temple for him, and a fine has to be paid and a dinner 
given to the caste. In Bangalore, they say that no 
recruitment is thus allowed ; and even if a woman of 
a higher caste associated with one of this class, the 
latter will not be permitted to eat food cooked by her 
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without losing his caste. It is. however, likely that 
this is an exaggerated statement of persons who wish 
to ]>rove that they are as exclusive as the higher 
castes. The social rank of Nayindas is somewhere 
near that of A^sas an<l l)edas. Perhaps their |)ro- 
fession as musicians, and the greater op|N)rtunities 
of observing more intimately the maniu^rs and cus- 
toms of the higher caste.** cm religious and (‘eremonial 
occasions, have given them (H>rtuin advantagi>s and 
nia<le them imitate somewiiat mon> exteiutively 
such cust4>ms and usages. They also make a lM>tter 
show in the matter t>f islucation. the ('ensiis returns 
showing timt 2.1 per <‘ent of them know how to read 
and write, while the ]M‘rcentage for the wlude 
population is only 4.K. 

Xayindas do iM)t shave Ibileyas and .Madigns who 
have their own Iwrbers. ami <lo not play at tin* 
marriages of these castes, or at those of Agasas, 
Korachas aind Voddas. They may li\«* in the same 
quarters as other (Non-Brahmnn) a’astes, and draw 
w'ater from a common w'ell. 

Nayindas worship Imth ftiva a*ml Vishnu. Those REMamit. 
known ns Silavantas arc ]jing>»yets, and w'orship 
only Siva, while Tiiuniimadharis. who piofess the 
Vaishpava faith, also loverence Siva. Kach family 
worships some special deity as its patron gml. There 
is no particular god reganled ns entitle*! to the <lis- 
tinctivc allegiance of the whole caste. The other 
deities worshipped are Munisvars, Akkagnru (the 
sisters), who are regarderl as s|>irits <if thi* woikIh 
and trees, Uangamma (water-go*l), and (jrumadevate 
such as Maramma and Sidubamnui (small-|K>x snirit). 

Fow’ls and sheep are sa<*rifico<i to thes** god<lem*s, 
and are eaten afterw’ards by the dev*it<*es. ^jaris 
mav or may not be employr<l to conduct this wor- 
ship. 
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The Akkagaru have no temples generally. On a 
Tuesday, or a Friday, a small shed of green leaves of 
llonge, Pongamia glabra, is put up outside the village 
in a grove, or near a well, or a river, and seven small 
8t«>neH to represent seven sisters, are installed therein, 
with one stone in front to represent Muni^vara. A 
lamp is lit, ami puja made by offering of turmeric, 
htnkuma, flowers and fruits, and the burning of 
incense. A fowl or a sheep is sacrificed, and is 
afterwards cooked and eaten up on the spot, no part 
of it being brought home. They give a tdmbula in 
honour of some departed worthies of their caste, 
KhangOji and TiinmCji, but there are no shrines 
answering to these names. 

Those who are Lingayets employ Jangama.q, or 
other Lingayets, as their priests. Others employ 
Jirahiuans at marriages, who, though they do not 
enter tlie houses, have no objection to go' into the 
marriage pandals of these men, and are not, on that 
.actxmnt, subjected to any social ban by other firah* 
mans, i^at&ni men act as ])riests, in connection with 
death and funeral ceremonies of the Xayindas bearing 
the luhm marks. The gurus of this caste are Sri* 
Vaishnava Brahmans, who pay periodical visits 
fur the purpose of giving tirlha and prdsdda, and 
collect the customary fees. 

They ob.servo as feasts, the Yugadi (New->ear’s 
day) (iauri fe8tiv.il. the Mahanavami, Dipavali and 
Rankrauti. The implements of their trade arc 
worshippefi at the (iauri festival, and Mahanavami 
during the Dasara. They worship the serpent in 
the ant-hills on Nagaia Panchami day. and take only 
one meal. They also take only one full meal on the 
Ratunlays of the Sravana month in honour of the 
god of Tirupati, and on the Sivaratri and the chief 
fikadasi (the llth day of the first fortn^ht of 
Ashodha). They give yide, i.e., uncooked piovisioiiB» 
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to Dasaris on Saturdays in Sr&vana, and to Jangainas 
on Sivaratri day. 

They have the usual belief in omens, oracles, magic, 
and sorcery, and occasionally they consult soothsayers; 
and as may be expectc<l. such belief is more in 
evidence in villages than in towns. They have no 
peculiar games, but take i)art as musicians in the 
exhibitions of strolling players known us Doinbi 
Dasani, contributing the musical |iarts of the {ht- 
formance. In dress and ornaments, they am exactly 
like other castes cf similar status, .such as Iknlas 
and Agasas. Women, and <H’ca8innaIly men. I)ef(<n> 
they are twenty, get tattooed by Korachu women, 
w'ith the object of improving their prsonal apfvar- 
ance. 

The Silavanta Nayimlas observe the same 
monies as Jjingatets for burying the dead ImhIv. 
The Janguma, or the Lingayet finest, is invit4>d to 
consecrate the bixly with water in which his feet, 
have been washed ; the body is carried in a vinuhui 
in a-sitting fmsture, and lowere<i into the fiit in a sitt- 
ing posture, with a lintfa in its hand. After the 
grave is filled ufi, the Jungama is worshififsHi standing 
on it, and assun'S the. mourners that tlie deceawnl 
has reached Kailasa (the alside of t^iva). 

Those who wear whmmu (Vaishnavite marks) 
invite the Vuishnava (Satani) priest to fierforin the 
ceremonies. After washing the btsly and putting the 
marks on it, the priest worships a chakrn (discus) 
near it, with offerings of fiNsl and licpior, of which 
aftera'ards he partakes a little, and distributes the 
remainder as tirtha and proMila. The bfxly is buried 
iu a lying posture. 

Those whe belong to neither of these cults bury the 
dead body in tbe same manner as Okkaligas or Kuru- 
has, and with similar ceremonies. 


Kinkrai* 

O.RKMciMeNe 
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On the third day, the chief mourner and the bearers 
of the corpse purify themselves with a shave, and 
bathe after the shoulders which bore the dead body 
have been annointed with oil. They offer food and 
water at the );rave for the ghost of the deceased. The 
})ollution (sutaka) is removed on the eleventh day. 
Tirunamaclh&ris (VaishDavas) worship the ekakra 
(discus) again on the<grave with ceremonies as on 
the first day, but on a larger scale. After they 
return home, they continue their eating and drinking 
sometimes far into the night presided over by their 
Sataiii priest, those who are not Namadharis being 
altogether excluded on such occasions. 

They go to a temple on the next day, to get the gate 
of heaven 0})ened for the entry of the departed soul. 
The deceased man’s son throws a lump of butter at 
the imago, and repeats the formula that if the deceased 
had thrown stones, he now throws butter; and 
prays that the god may preserve the survivors safely, 
though it ))IcuHed him to take away the deceased. 

Before the etui of the month, the Lingayet Nayindas 
feast the Uanas, or ))rieBts, in memory of the deceased. 

F('.r the death of children or unmarried persons, only 
the third day ceremony is performed, fried grains, 
plantains and milk being placed on the grave instead 
of cooked food. 

Their jtcriod of mtaka is ten days for agnates, and 
three days for children. They do not observe any 
pollution fur the death of daughter's children . Dur- 
ing such period, they avoid the use of luxuries, such 
as milk and sweet cakes, and do not go to play music 
in temples. 

They do not perform annual sraddhas for the 
deceas^ ancestors. On the Mahalaya New Moon- 
day, they worship a k-alaka, in memory of all their 
ancestors, offering new clothes and food before it. 
A second wife sometimes performs such oeiemonies. 
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intended to {uopitiate the spirit of her deceased 
predecessor. 

The bodies of persons meeting with unnatural death 
are also buried with the same ceremonies as those of 
others. Except the wrapping shroud, nothing is 
buried with any corpse. A three-pie piece is placed 
on the grave, when hllod up, and the Holey a of the 
place takes it as his perquisite. 

The chief occuj)ation of this caste is that of bar- tHH-i PATios. 
bers ; and they are also professional musicians. They 
were formerly also village surgeons, for dn^ssing 
wounds and setting broken limbs, but this part of 
their work has almost <lisap|H‘ared, as, after the 
spread of hospitals and dis]jensaries, very few care 
to avail themselves of their servit'es. Women of 
this caste were employed as midwives, and many 
in remote villages have still that vocation. A 
Nayinda musician is a recognised member of the 
village service, and as such, lie lias t4i play at the 
services in the village temple. Whent then* are. a 
number of them in a villagi*. they perforin this service 
in turns. For barlH’r's s«*rvi(\* also, they have rtwog- 
nized families of cust4imers. and one of them does 
not encroach upon those of another. 

They carry the iiistrunients of their tnwle always 
with them in a leather |M>uch which is hung under 
their left shoulder, and a barber is readily reisigniscl 
by the bulging in the left side within his iipiNir gar- 
ment. The contents of this bag are razors, scissors, 
a small stone, a leather strap, a nail |)arer, a looking- 
glass and a cup for water. The iiistrunients are all 
cheap and cnide, made in the country, but they are 
kept sharp, and many barbers are exjicrts in shaving 
very clean, without using any soap or brush. It 
has become common, especially in the larger towns, 
to use razors of Eurojieaii manufacture, together with 
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soap and brush for shaving ; and in Bangalore* there 
are one or two whose trade is so flourshing as to 
need a bicycle for swift locomotion. 

Their musical instruments are various, and some 
Nfiyindas attain considerable proficiency in this art. 
The wind-instruments have three or four classes of 
pipes, the sruti, used as a basic accompaniment to 
the more important nagmara, the former giving a 
continuous monotonous sound, and the latter playing 
the different tunes. These two are played on all 
imwrtant occasions. They have also smaller flutes 
and pipes sounded in a lower key, for what they style 
the sanna mela. They have small drums of two 
or three kinds, and also C3rmbals for tain. In larger 
places, they have organised bands of European music 
which they imitate with more or less success. A 
few of them play on the fiddle, but they do not tench 
the tntm, or the tamburi, which rank as a higher class 
of musical instruments in India. 

The necessity of this service cf music especially 
ill connection with many solemn celebrations by all 
classes of Hindus is so great, that a Nayinda is also 
known in Telugn as a ‘Mangalavadii ’, t.e., an auspici- 
ous man, though curiously enough his profession 
is so connected with the unfortunate disfigurement 
of widows in some of the higher castes, that he is at 
the same time regarded with some aversion, and that 
the very name of his caste is not mentioned by married 
women, esiiocially at night time. Before taking 
{lart as musicians in connection with religious cere- 
monies in temples and eleswhere, the chief man of 
the group so engaged, shaves himself and bathes 
for purification. The profession of music being the 
higher of the two, men of this caste, as they grow 
pro^rous in life, give up shaving, and assume the 
caste name of Telugn Balijis. Similarly, they decline 
to have marriage relations with those who still 
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c<mtinue to ply as barbers. Nayindas who are 
Lingayets in religion, are not allowed tu have 
social relations on terms of equality with other 
Lingayets. 

TW remuneration of barbers is regulated by custom 
in the rural parts of the State. For an ordinary 
family, haring three or four male members, five 
Kolagas * of grain with a wiimowful of parldy, or 
other grain and a bundle of straw at tJie threshing 
floor, are the annual aliowanee. On days on which 
he goes to render service, the barber is fed at the house 
of the customer, and on feast days, the Nilyinda, 
like other Ayagaras or persons remunerated by custo- 
mary fees in kind, geto doles of cooked food at the 
houses of the chief village families. On speciul occa- 
sions, such as the first tonsure of a child, or shaving 
on the occasion of upanayana, the barher is given a 
fee of a haua (ias. 8p.) in cash, raw rice and other 
provisions, and a cloth, generally the one worn by the 
person shaved. 

In larger towns, the practice of yearly payments 
is not in vogue, and money wages are paid generally 
for each operation, varying acconling to the })osition 
of the castemen and the skill of the barber. The 
usual fee for adults is one anna in small, and two 
annas in larger towns. The Nayindas are also paid 
separately for playing as musicians, the rates varying 
according to the demand at the particular season 
varying from the year, one or two rupees to ten 
or twelve for a band of four or six individuals. 
The fee paid in villages for attendance at marriages 
is generally fixed at two rupees. 

^ A KoUga is a measure of capacity for grain, Iwing a twentieth part 
of a Khandaga, or Putti. The quantity going to a Khandaga varies very 
widely, being only 50 seers in some plsm. snd so much as 3.20fl seen ui 
some* other places. The standard Khand^a for the 8tale, known aa 
Krishnaraja khandaga, is 100 seen, and it is this that is meant when the 
term if not qualified to denote aome local variety. 


29 
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There are quite a number of them now who have 
taken to agriculture, either owning the lands they 
cultivate, or being tenants on ndra*, or other terms. 
This is generally an addition to their caste-occupation, 
which in the villages is not sufficiently remunerative, 
but there are many families which have altogether 
ceased to follow their customary trades, and in fact 
have altogether forgotten them. Nayindas are not 
hunters by profession, but they have no objection to 
join parties organised by others. There are also some 
carpenters and bricklayers among them. Very few 
have found a place in the higher walks of life, such 
as government service, though one of them is toown 
to have risen as high as a Subordinate Judge in the 
Bombay Presidency. 

It is a disputed point beween the Agasas and N ay in- 
ABo^iUarra. das as to which caste is entitled to precedence. On 
public occasions such as distribution of pnuSda in a 
temple, discord is avoided by distributing simultane- 
ously to both of tliem. At the marriages of Nayindas, 
Agatws do not supply the canopy cloth for pandals, 
or hold t<»rchea during proce.ssions. Similarly, Navin- 
das decline to act as musicians, or pare tlie nails of 
the parties at marriages in Agasa families. On 
ordinary occasions, however, each caste has no 
objection to give its professional seT^'i^es to members 
of the other. 

The touch of a Nayinda is considered to defile a 
Brtlhman, a Komati, and men of some other similar 
castes. All Hindus consider it absolutely necessary 
to purify themselves by bathing the whole of their 
bodies and washing all the clothes they had on after 
getting a shave. The hairs are all carefully picked 
and removed and the spot where the operation 

• Vara m a on tho conditkm of Mying a defined thare of tlio 
prodocoi gonernlly a half, in kind, to the Ludlord. 
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is done, is washed with cow-dung and water. 
Shaving is considered an inauspicious operation, on 
account of its association with the unfortunate widows 
of higher castes, and so, women shrink from the touch 
of the barber caste though men have to undergo 
tonsure for many an auspicious ceremony also. On 
the whole, the men of this caste are held in lower 
estimation than Agasas, chiefly on this account. 

They are a settled people, and live in the same 
quarters as other non-BraWans in the village, and 
own the same kind of houses in acconlancc with their 
means, many in town living in tiled houses of sub- 
stantial construction. 

Nayindas are allowed to eat meat and drink 
spirituous liquors, both toddy and arrack. They 
■may not tou^ beef ; and the meat of such animals 
as monkeys and snakes, which are esidiewed by all 
respectable castes, is also prohibited. Bestas are 
the lowest caste in whose houses they arc allowed to 
take food. Holeyas and Madigas seem to bo the 
only castes who eat food cooketl by them. 

Nayindas ate foimd in all shades of complexion. 
The ornaments and dress of men and women are like 
those in other castes. They follow the hereditary 
profession of barber and agriculture. They are the 
members of the village hierarchy, and are paid in 
kind for their services. They have the exclusive 
right of using wind instruments. They are both 
Saivas and Vaishpavas. Some among them are Linga- 
yats. They are also known as Silavants. They are 
laigely requisitioned at feasts and marriages. 


Food. 


CoMCLUSioir. 


20 * 
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pAnchAla. 

iNTRounrrrioN — L anguage — Origin and Tradition of the 

(!ahTJS— POPVIJITION AND DISTRIBUTION — INTERNAL StRUO- 
TURB UP THE CAHTB — MaRRIAGB CUSTOMS AND CEREMONIES — 

i'L’BERTY Customs — Remarriage of Widows — Adulihbt 
AMI Divorce — Post-Natal Ceremonies — ^Inheritance 
AND A uoptiun -Reugion- -Funeral Ceremonies— Occupa- 
■nos • Social Statos— Dietary of the Caste— Appearance, 
Dress and Ornaments— Conclusion. 

P ANCHALAs OT Caiiaiese Kanimfilaiisare largely found 
in the diKtricts of Mysore, Hassan, Bangalore 
and Sliinioga. (iomparatively in small numbers, 
they are found in other districts. The term Pfinchfila 
is a generic term applied to the five classes of superior 
handicraftsmen, namely, goldsmiths, brass and 
copfiersmiths, carpenters, ironsmiths aiul silpis or 
stone-workers. It is said to be a corruption of the 
word PfinchSnana, which also alludes to the manner 
of their birth from the five faces of Siva or according 
to some, of Vi.svakarma. It is also interpreted as 
making up the numlier five with reference to the five 
crafts followed by them. In the Tamil countries, 
the caste is known as Kainmalans and in the Telugu 
districts as Kamsftlis. The original form of toe 
name KammAlan apfiears to have been Kann&lan 
or Kann&lar. KannSlan denotes one who rules or 
gives the eye to an image when its consecration takes 
place in the temple. Towanls the close of the cere- 
monial, the Kamm&lan who has made it comes for- 
ward, and carves out the eyes of the image. The 
name is said to refer also to those who make articles, 
and oiien out the eyes of the image, or open out the 
eyes of the people, t.c., who make articles pleasing 
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to the eyes*. The ceremony of painting the eyes 
of images is known as N^ra Mangalya in Ceylon. 

Kannada is the mother-tongue of a large number Limvim. 
of P&nch&las in the State. The other P&nchSlas 
speak Telugu, Tamil or Konkani, the language of 
their original home. 'Hie Bailu Kammaras or the 
Bailu Akkasales who work outside villages, speak a 
language known as Jagaimatha Bltashe (I^anguage). 

The local Panchalas say that from the five faces OsianisD 
of Visvabrahma or V'isvakarma. the celestial architect, ormcuia 
were bom, Manu, Maya, 'rhwashtra. Silpi and 
Visvagna or Daivagna. Each of these latter had a 
son and vras named respectively. Sanaga, San&thana. 
Ahabhnvana, Prathnasa and Supamasa. Tliey are 
the ancestors who are considered as (lotrakarax 
fioin whom the PftnchalSs claim to have descended. 

The Pftnchalas claim to be Hrilhinans, and they go 
a step forward and say that BrShmans arc inferior 
to them in as much as the latter claim desc'ent from 
Rishis who were mere mortals, w'hereas they them- 
selves are directly descended from Brahma. Their 
claim to be treat^ as such, is disputed not only by 
the Br&hmans but also by the other Hindu castes. 

About their origin, the following quotations make 
matters somewhat clear. 

The KainiiialunH claim to bo desccndocl fn>iu Viivakarma, 
the architect of tho ^ckIh, and in Bonio plaroe claim to \» suporior 
to Br&hiiian.s. ViKvakamia ia said to have had five aona, iianiod 
Manu, Maya, Thwaahtra. 8ilpi, and Daivagna. Thoao five flu)na 
were the originatom of tho hvo crufta, m'hirh their doai‘«*iidantB 
■everally follow, namely, Manu— biarkaniithy, Maya* rarpontry, 

Silpi— atono-carving, metal work (making iniagoa), Tbwaahtni-^ 
metal-work, Visvagua-Daivagna < jowollory. According to one 
•tory of the origin of the Katnmalana, they are the deacendanta 


• CastuaMdTnbuimSoiUknnifi^^ by E. XhinvUiD, VoL III, P. 100. 
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of a Brihman and a Ben Chetti woman. Hence the proTerb 
that the Kammtiana and the Beri Chottia are one. Another 
atory recorded in the Mackenzie Hanuacripts. which ia current 
all over the Tamil country ia briefly as follows : — In the town 
of Madurapuri, the Kammfilana of the five diviaious lived closely 
united together. They were employed by all aorta of people, 
and aa there were no other artificers in the country, they charged 
very high rates for their ware. They feared and respected no 
king. This offended the kings of the country, who combined 
against them. As the fort in which the Kammalans concealed 
thismselves called Kantakkottai was entirely constructed of 
load atone, all the weapons were drawn away by it. The king 
then promised a big reward to any one who would bum down 
the fort, and at length the Deva-dasis (courtesans) of a temple 
undertook Ui do this. The king built a fort for them opposite 
Kantakottai, and they attracted the Kammalans by their singing, 
and ha<l children by them. One of the Dcva-dfisis at length 
aucceiMled in extracting from a young Kammalan the secret 
that, if the fort was surrounded with Varagii straw and set on 
fire, it would lie destroyed. The king ordered this to be done, 
and in attempting to eacajie, the Kammalans lost their lives. 
Others esca]K*d by sea, or were put to death. In consequence 
of this, artificers ceased to exist in the country. One pregnant 
Kammalan woman, however, took refuge in the house of a Beri 
('hotti and escaped decapitation by lieing {Missed off as his daugh- 
ter. Owing to the want of artificers, agriculture, manufactures 
and weaving suffered a great deal. One of the kings wanted 
to know if any Kammalan esca{M*d the general destruction, and 
Stmt round his kingdom a piece of coral {xisst'SHing a toituoiis 
a|)ertiire running through it, and a piece of thread. A big reward 
was promised to one who should succeed in {Missing the thread 
through the coral. At last, the boy bom of the Kammalan 
woman in the (Ihotti’s house undertook to do it. He placed 
the coral over the mouth of an anthole, and having stce{H*d the 
thread in sugar, laid it down at some distance from the hole. 
The ants took the thread, and drew it through the coral. The 
king, being {deaw*d with the lM>y, sent him presents, and gave him 
more work to do. The king .... enquired of the boy's {Mirentage. 
The Chetti thereon detailed the story. The king got him married 
the daughter of a Chetti. The C’hetti woman bore him five 
BODS, who followed the five branches of work now carried out by 
the Kammalan caste. The members of the caste who fled by 
sea are said to have gone to China, or according to another 
version, to Chingdie-drifam or (Vylon, where Kammalans are 
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{aand at the present day. In connection wiUi the above story, 
thoufth nnlinarily two different castes do not live in the same 
house, yet Beri t'hettie and Kanimilane live together. There 
is a close eunneetion between the Kaiumilans and Achara* 
pakamchettis, who are a section of the Beri t'hetti caste. 
Kamm&lans and Aehara-pikaniehettis intenliue ; both bury 
their dead in a sitting (losture ; and the (ah used by both is 
alike in aise and make, and unlike that used by Beri Chetti caste. 
The Achara-pakamchett is ar«> known us Malighe t'hettis, and 
are considered to be the descendants of thosi* Ih'ri (.'hettis who 
brought up the Kanimilan children, and intermarried with 
them.* 

“ A goldsmith is the offspring of two mixed rastes.''t 

“ Panchalas allege that they are sprung ft«»iu rauchamukha 
Brahma or Brahma with five faces. This deity had five c«>nsorts, 
from whom wen* dest-emled the five classi>s into which they are 
divided. Their traditions state, that they originally came from 
the north of India. The Brahmans say that Visvakarma. the 
son of Brahma, from whom they assert that all Kainni&lans 
ate descended, was condemned to become a ('handala or 
outcaste, and that his prog**ny oro therrfi>n* the U)west of the 
low.”,t 

The different profemtional groupR gt» hy tlifferent 
names according to localities in which they reside. 
Thus the goldsmiths are known as Akkasfiln in 
Mysore, Sonfiar in the Mahratta country and Northern 
India, and Tattfin in Tamil countries. In Mysore, 
the carpenter is known as Badagi or Oji and as 
Tacchan in the Madras Presidency. Ilic Kannada 
Kanchttgara is the Tamil Kannftn or the Tolugu 
Bogar. Kammfira is the name of in)nsmiths who 
are called Lohars in Northern India. The workers 
in stone are known by the Sanskritic term Silpi. 

The term Akkasale is said to lie a corruption of 
Arkas&le and is applied to goldsmiths for the following 
reason : — 

• E. ThunUm : Cosies and Tribes of SesUktm Mia, Vol. 111. p. 113* 
114 k 116. 

t NeUora Di. Mnnal p. 207. 

X North Aicot Ifaaiwl p. 226. 
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Mayan Visvakarma mwrried his dai^hter Okftya 
to Arka, the Run. While living with her husband, 
C'hSya could not bear the strong rays of the Sun, and 
HO she is said to have complained to her father about 
her inconvenient position. Thereupon Maya Visva- 
karma is said to have mitigated the severity of the 
sun’s rays by subjecting them to whetstone and 
reducing their number to three. Thenceforward 
Chftya ap])ears to have lived with the Sun comforta- 
ably. Arkasdle is said to be made up of two words 
ylffoi— the Sun and Sale — the whetstone. Being 
the descendants of Visvakarma, who refused the 
strength of the Sun's rays, the goldsmiths say that they 
are known as ArkasSles. Sonar is the Hindusthani 
form of the Sanskrit SuvarnakEra, which means a 
pers(*n working in gold, i.e.,in manufacturing jewel- 
lery -Suvarna being the Sanskrit name for gold. 
Ilie Mysore carpenters are known as Badagis or Ojis. 
The t<‘rm Oji is another h'rm of the word Oja used 
by the Telugu KamsAlas as a title. The following 
incident accounts for the adoption of Oja as a title. 

“ Diiring the rpign of a chola kill);, thv (Kanisalas) aii(«stora 
claiiiicil «>(|iiality with BrainiiutiH. This ollomled th<‘ king 
and h«> ordewd their destruction. The Kanisalas fled north, 
and aonin ewaiJi'd death bv taking shelter with |s-nple of the 
()r.ti eoate. As an neknowk'dgnient of their gratitude to their 
protwtxni, Honto of them have Owi added to th*-ir houw* namet. 
e.^., laikkozu * 

Achurya is the general title of the caste ; Stcdmulu, 
Awuihanulu. Sraufhalu are being used as titles outside 
the State. Appa. Anwa. .Avva and .4kka are also 
added to their names. 

The Pilnchillas. at the lost Census, numbered 
132.187 ; 68,104 bemg males, and 63,003 females. 


^ Vimgapatam Didnct pagtf 66. 
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Their distribution in the City of Bangalore and 
Mysore, as also in other diatriots, is given below : — 


1. Bang?ilon* C'ity 


*2.08.1 

2. Bansral ire Distrirt 


14.564 

3. Kolar (Sold Fudda 

• ■ • • 

744 

4. Kolar Uistrirt 

• • • • 

10,847 

fi. Tuinkur do 

• • ■ • 

lVil5 

t». Myai're ('ity 

• • • • 

*2,26S 

39.921 

7. Mysw Diatrict 

• • • • 

8. Chitaldrug Diatriot 

• • • • 

9,955 

9. Haaaaii do 

• • • • 

15,527 

10. Kadur do 

• • • • 

8,071 

11. Shiiuoga do 

• • • • 

13,714 

1*2. Bangaion* Civil ami Military StatJon 

Total 

!.‘285 

I.T2.187 


From the above ligures, it may be seen that the 
P&nchalas are largely found in the districts of Mysore, 
Hassan and Bangalore. In the Madras IVesifleney 
and the Hyderabad State, they number 547.712 and 
55,975 respectively. 

The term Panchalas or Panchavalas implies persons 
making up the number five, and the <*a8te rovers 
five kinds of handicrafts, namely. (I ) work in gojd anil 
silver, (2) in brass and copjier, (3) in iron, (4) in car- 
pentry and (5) in sculpture ; so that these artisans 
are all of the same caste known under the general 
name of Panchalas although there are shades cif 
difference between them according to the lixtality 
and spoken language. 

The foremost among the Panchalas are the Akka- 
sala (Arkasala) or Agasala who are the most 
numerous in the Mysore, Bangalore anil Hassan 
districts. They are recognised by the other Panchalas 
as the head of their caste ara are given caste 
jurisdiction. The five different cra^ already spwi- 
fied are folIowi?d according to their idiotyncracies. 
Among them, there are Vaishpavas and Saivas, and 
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the leligious difference of sect is no bar to inter- 
marriage or social intercourse. The Lingem wearing 
goldsmiths do not associate with the Pancham 
Banajigas, nor with any other section of linga 
weavers. The advancing civilization of the State 
has naturally induced the exodus of the goldsmiths 
to the urban parts. 

A cognate member with the goldsmith of the 
PanchaU caste is the Kammara, or ironsmith whose 
occupation is mostly combined with that of the 
carpenter (Badagi). His services are always 
requisitioned by the cultivator whose agricultunl 
implements have to be made and mended constantly. 
They are numerous in the Tumkur and Mysore 
districts. 

Next comes the Badagi or carpenter whose tradi- 
tional occupation is fofiowed by the members of 
other castes, namely Kunchiti^ Okkaligas and 
others. Some Musalmans also follow this occupa- 
tion. In this caste are included the Gudigazas who 
are turners and carvers. 

Uajjegara and Kanchugara . — ^The Gajjegais are 
makers of Gangrus (small round bells) used in 
decorating the heads or necks of bullocks. The 
dancins; women also tie them round their anldes 
while dancing. The Kanchugara is the brass and 
coppersmith. They are found mostly in Bangalore 
aod Mysore Distaricts. 

Stone masoM . — Among them are skilful idol 
makers. 

The main endogamous croups into which the 
P&nchftlas are divided are either linguistic or terri- 
torial. These are again subdivided into either 
territorial or religious groujw. The difference of 
occupation in the same endogamous group does not 
act as a bar to marriage in the same group, as they 
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axB at liberty to follow any one ttr all of the five 
crafts. The following; are the endogamoua groups 
among the Panchfilfts : — 

I. Ka.\NAIIA P1N('H1LA8. 

1. Karnatakas. 4. Aravaththu Maneyavani 

(Sixty faniiliaa). 

2. Uththar&ii Karnfltaka. Kivarliara (Saivas). 

BadasanSiln. S. Konkani. 

II. Tstrcr Pasouai.a8. 

1. Thur|iun&tlH (Saivaa). 4. Muruikan&tuvluilln. 

2. Sivachdrs. .'i. (Kuiln Paithv&ndiu,. 

3. Uththaradi Vandlu. 6. BuruIu)S>uW Vfttuilii. 

III. TaUII. PANCaiLAB. 

IV. Maratbas. 

V. Somoabs or Ooa. 

VI. BaILU KaMUARS or AaABAI.EB. 

No inteidining nor intermarriage is allowed l)etween 
the members of any two of the main divisions, but 
interdining is extended to only the male members 
of the several minor divisions, excejit Sivilrhiirs of 
each main group. The Sivarhar Pinchulas interdine 
with Jangams and vice verm ; but they do not 
however associate with the Panchama llanajigas or 
with any other section of Linga-wearers. 

Sanaga, Sanathana, Abhuvanasa, Prathnasa and rxooamoob 
Supamasa are the gotrae or exogamous clana 
already mentioned. Kach of these is said to Ih) 
further divided into five or twenty-five Upa gotrae 
or mh‘(jdtras, the names of which are not forth* 
coming. In addition to these, Sadyojatha, V&ma- 
deva, Aghbra, Thathpunisa and Isana, named after 
the five faces of Siva and KSsyapa, V&sista, Visvft* 
mithra, Puthamanasa, dauthama, Athri and Bharad* 
w&ja named after the several Brfthmanical Rishis 
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are given by some as their gotras. The Lingayat 
PSncbalas have given Renuka, etc., as their gotras. 
Persons belonging to Prathnasa and Supamasa 
^tras are said to marry with the other exogamoiis 
clans, viz., Sanaga, Sanathana, and Abhuvansa. 
The P&nchalas say that they follow Rik, Yajus, 
8ama, Atharva and Pranava Sfikhas whereas 
Brahmans follow only the first three. The Bailu 
Kammaras have the following exogamous divisions : 
Salanki, Ghfivan, Suravesi. 

Mabbuqb Infant marriage of girls is the rule. The custom 
of dedicating girls as Basavis or marrying them to 
swords, trees, etc., does not prevail. Polygamy is 
allowed on grounds of barrenness of the existing wife 
or of her suffering from an incurable disease or of 
her bad moral conduct. The custom of paying bride* 
price to the parents of the bride is prevalent, but the 
amount is not fixed. It varies from three to twenty- 
one rupees according to the local custom. Some 
people refuse to take the bride-price, but this amount 
is forced upon them during the marriage by tying 
it to the end of the bride’s garment. Varadakshixu 
or the bridegroom-price may also be paid but this 
is not insisted on. The amount to be paid de{)end8 
upon the worldly circumstances of the bride’s father. 

With those with whom the infant marriage is not 
the rule, girls who attain their age or become pregnant 
before their marriage, are expelled from the caste. 

Marriages are settled by the parents of the bride 
and bridegroom. A young man must seek for his wife 
only in the endogamous group to which he belongs 
and outside his gotra. He is prohibited from marry- 
ing (ri^ls who stand to him as sisters or mothers by 
relation. He can many his maternal uncle’s, pater- 
nal aunt’s or elder sister’s, daughter but not that of 
his younger sister. Two sisters ate not simultaneously 
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married to the same man, but they may be married to 
two uterine brothers. Exchange of daughters, though 
practised occasionally, is viewed with disfavour. 
Married girls do not live with their husbands soon after 
marriage. They stay with their parents till the con- 
summation of marriage. After this ceremony, they 
are formally sent to their husband’s houses, and on this 
occasion they are given various presents like dress, rice 
and other auspicious articles enclosed in their laps. 
The amount to be spent during marriages is not fixed. 
Marriage being considered as a joyous occasion, peo})le 
spend money beyond their means or resources. 
There is no tendency to reduce such expenditure. 

Marriages are conducted, under the Vedic ritual 
by the help of their priests. The caste is said to 
closely follow the marriage ceremonies of Brilhmans. 
The ceremonies begin with betrothal. For this cere- 
mony, the bridegroom’s parents go to the bride's 
residence and present the latter with new dress and 
toilette in the presence of castemen assembled for 
the purpose. Offer and acceptance of the bride is 
then made and letters of agreement are then 
exchanged. A day previous to the marriage, a booth 
having kaUi (Euphorbia tim kaUi Z.), basari (Hihimut 
popuUieoides Roxb.), fig or nerale [Eitgenia jatnhal 
Zam) branch for its milk-post, is constnnrted. The 
branch for the milk-post is to be cut by the maternal 
uncles of the parties to be married. (>ods and the 
family ancestors are invoked to grace the ceremonies 
with their presence, and a dinner is given to the 
castemen. The other functions of the day are the 
bringing of Oods, Varapuja {i.e., meeting the bride- 
groom and worshipping him) and the investiture 
of the bridegroom with the sacred thread. 

The second day is full of ceremonies to be gone 
through. New pots are brought and worshipped. The 
bride’s parents meet the bridegroom who by this time 
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is seated under A pipul tree disguised as a pilgrun to 
set out for Benares, and persuade him to accept their 
daughter in mamage and then proceed to Benares 
with his wife. This is known as kasiyatra or pilgri- 
mage to Benares. Then the bridegroom is brought 
to the marriage booth where /dfo'-tying and dMre 
then take place. 

On the third day, Sadas or P&kini is held, when the 
gotrakaras are worshipped. On the fifth day, tiahAoH 
or nagoli is celebrated. In this ceremony, the pandal 
posts are worshipped, with offerings ; and the gods and 
ancestors invoked for the occasion are ceremoniously 
dismissed. With the worship of the EalikSd evi, their 
tribal goddess, the day’s ceremonies conclude. 

The marriage among the Bailu Kammars is both 
infant and adult. A woman may remain unmarried 
till her death. Their marriage booth is supported by 
nine pillars, the milk-post being Athi {Ficus racemosa 
Lin). The bride-price is twenty rupees. Though 
the r&nchalas are divided into occupational groups, 
yet they are allowed to have intermarriages with any 
one of them ; goldsmiths living in towns have ceased 
to intermarry with black-smiths. 

A girl attaining her age remains under pollution 
for three or five days. During this period, she is kept 
either in a separate room or in a temporary shed 
covered with green leaves of VUex negundo, and under- 
goes arathi and akshathe every evening. During these 
ceremonies, the girl takes her seat in a square, and 
sits on washed clothes supplied by the village washer- 
man. Lamps bum at each comer of the square, and 
round these, strands of thread are passed four times. 
Married ladies attend the ceremony, sing songs and 
receive lumps of a mixture of pounded gingely and 
jaggery. Tnis is purely a female ceremony. Men 
do not attend it^ 
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Among the local PSnchalas, remarriage of widows rmubbugb 
is strictly prohibited, but in the Southern Mahratta 
countries, though widow marriage is allowed, the 
remarried widows are not held in much respect. 

Adultery is a heinous offence, and a woman proved aduwiwt 
guilty of this offence is expelled from the caste, and 
her husband is granted a divorce. Her husband 
releases himself from the marriage tie by perfonning 
obsequial ceremonies during her life>time, as though 
she were dead. On no account can a woman divorce 
her husband. 

Generally a pregnant woman is taken to her I’ost-Natal 
parent’s house for the first child-birth. When deli- 
very has taken place, both the mother and the new- 
born babe are kept in a separate room ; to avert the 
influence of evil spirits, margosa leaves are stuck 
to the door frame, and shoes and broomstick placed 
near the entrance to the room. Soon after delivery, 
a small dose of musk is administered to the woman. 

Light food and medicine are given during the period 
of confinement. The iwllution lasts for ten days, 
and on the eleventh day, her husband takes a shave, 
for which there is a to6oo during the advanced period 
of her pregnancy. On the eleventh day, the mother 
and child are given a bath, and the latter is given a 
name. During this evening, married ladies attend 
the woman and administer Baje {Acorus calamus 
Lin) and butter to the babe, and rock it in the cradle, 
after a round grinding stone having been rocked 
previously. 

The Lingayet Panchalas observe the cereraonie 
peculiar to that cult. In families where children 
have successively died, the first surviving one is 
opprobriously named Kadappa or Kadamma {Kadu- 
jungle), Gundappa or Gundamma {Gvndu-n stone), 
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Thippaiyya or Thippamma {Thippe-i-A manuie beap) 
or Tbirukappa or Tbirokavva {Thirukd—a beggar) 
to avert a similar fate overtaking it. Endearment 
is expressed by shortening names and by using sucb 
terms as Appamma, Peddappa, Cbinnappa, Magu, 
Appaji, Ammanni, Puttuthayi and Puttusami, 
Vedacbalacbari, Brabmacbari, Dakanacbari, Nyana- 
cbari, Gnanamurtbyacbari and Sbarabbacbari are 
some of tbe names peculiar to tbe caste. Tbe name 
Sbarabacbari is sometimes shortened to Chebaiyya. 

imuBiTAKCE Hindu law of inheritance is followed by the local 
P&nchalSs. Omens, oracles and witchcraft are believed. 

In the absence of sons or male heir, adoption is 
resorted to, but in no case are brothers taken in 
adoption. 

kkuuiom. There are both Saivas and Vaishpavas among the 
Panchalas. Of the Saivas, some are Lingayets. 
The Lingayet Saivas are invested with linga soon 
after birth. All wear but women imder 

monthly sickness lay it aside for being worshipped, 
during the period, by those who are free from pollu- 
tion. K&lika dSvi or Kfilamma or KftmAkshi Amma 
and Kapardesvara, their tribal gods, are worshipped 
both by Saivfts and Vaish^av&s, though they belong 
to the Saiva group of gods. The difference in religion 
is indicated by the different marks put on their fore- 
heads. The Saivas put on ashes and SmSrthas, 
sectarian marks on their foreheads which are two or 
three horizontal lines drawn with sandal paste and 
a black dot in the centre. The MSdhva sectarian 
marks are white clay marks of chakra impressed 
with brass stamps or seals and a line drawn with 
charcoal in the centre. 

Kalik&devi and Kftmathesvara are their tribid 
gods. The latter is represented by the anvil and file 
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pot used in following their profession. KalikSdevi 
is worshipped on all days of the week, but mote 
especially on Tuesdays, Fridays and on new-moon 
days. The other Saiva, Vaishpava and village gods 
are also worshipped. Natural elements, such as Sun, 
Earth, Water and Mountains, pipal-tiee, cows, 
snakes and implements are also worshipped. Vege- 
tarian diet is offered to K&likadevi now-a-days. 
During auspicious occasions Kftlik§devi is honoured 
with the first tambula. 

Formerly Brfthmans were called in by the caste 
except the Lohars who had their own priests to help 
them in their religious ceremonies. Of late, these 
ceremonies are conducted by the priests of their own 
caste. Jangams attend to the Ling&yet P&nchftl&s; 
wherever their caste priests are not found, Br&hmans 
officiate. But Bailu Kammaras and Gudigars entirely 
depend upon Brfihmans. They pay their homage 
to KalihasthSchSrya of Vipuri matha and Anegondi 
maiha, Jagath&ohSrya Swagnana prabhu of Ifosur 
matha, and YStagiri in the Nizam’s Dominions. 

The dead are cremated. The Siv&ch&r PSnchSlfis, 
Bailu Kunmars and some section of the P&nchSlas 
bury their dead. Those whose custom is to bum 
their dead, practise burial in exceptional cases, such 
as death from small-pox or death of children under 
three years of age. The sacred-thread and the 
shroud are burnt with the dead body. The period 
of pollution is three days for the death of a young 
child and ten, twelve or sixteen days for that of an 
adult agnate. The Lingayet Pfinch&l&s dispose 
of their dead according to the Lingayet ritual. 

The dead among the non-Lingayet Pinchftlas 
are carried on a bier ; but the Bailu KammarSs 
carry in their hands the dead bodies wrapped or 
loU^ in a blanket. The obsequial ceremonies are 

90 
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reported to be the same as among Bi&bmans. 
Some say that they are guided by Manu S&tra in 
these matters. The obsequial ceremonies for those 
who meet accidental deaths are said to begin a month 
after the date of death. Annual ceremonies are 
performed regularly by many, but those who cannot 
afiord to do so or who are not intelligent enough to 
know the ef&cacy of them, propitiate their ancestors 
collectively once a year dunngthe dark fortnight of 
Bhadrap&da. The deceased married women are 
propitiated by females performing huwilya. When 
under pollution, the PSnchSl&s abstain from eating 
sweet things and drinking milk. All kinds of luxuries 
and enjoyments are eschewed. 

OooupATioM. The PanchSl&s follow their traditional occupations, 
namely, working in gold, iron, copper and brass, 
wood, and stone, even to the present day. It is 
their mainstay. Agriculture, trade and very rarely 
government service are taken as supplementary 
occupations. 

PanchalSs are not divided into endogaiuous groupif 
according to their professions. They are at liberty 
to follow any one of the live professions. Manu, Maya 
Thwashtra, Silpi, Visvagna or Daivagna are the 
patrons or forefathers of the occupational divisions 
of iron-smiths, carpenters, copper and brass-smiths, 
stone-workers and goldsmiths respectively. They 
are skilled workmen, especially goldsmiths, architects 
(stone-workers) and Gmigaras. The goldsmitiis can 
imitate any new design, and succesfully compete 
with machine-made articles. The stone-workers are 
not as skilful as were their forefathers who built 
several temples in the State, such as those of Halebeid, 
Somanathpur and Belur. The Architecture of these 
temples is admired by many of the great European 
scholars and scientists even at the present day. 
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Of carpenters, the Gudinias who are sandal-wood 
carvers are higldy reputra for their workmanship. 

The following are the names of some of the instru- 
ments used by the PSnchfilas in the State. 

Goldsmiths use. — ode — auvil ; bellows ; ham- 
mer ; tAibrils—tongs ; crucible ; 

tAondoAi— tweezers ; ckima — chisel ; hoWce — 
hook ; o^^AftJbe— -firepot or chaffing dish ; 
sracana— pincers ; eorcigaUu^touchstone, etc. 

Carpeuters use. — bachi — adze ; tcult— awl or fcf/nn ; kodathi — 
wooden hammer ; hathri — ^plane ; garagasa — 
saw and Aidiffol— corer. 

The Irousmiths use.— ode— anvil ; ckamnuaigesleAgo hammer ; 
tiialor— tongs. cAttno— chisel. 

The Silpis use. — hammer, tongs and chisel. 

The Eanohugars use — anvil, crowbar, forest— chisel and 
haravayi — ^the instrument on which vessels 
are hung to be hammered. 

The Panchalas are an indispensable body in the 
village corporation. Their services are requisitioned 
by all classes of people as they manufacture or mend 
agricultural implements, build houses and temples, 
make jewels and manufacture or repair utensils. 

The PanchalSs, as we now find them, are clean in sooulSu* 
their habits. They do not take in outsiders into their *™- 
caste. In the division of castes, the PSnchSlSs 
with the goldsmiths at their head, lead the left hand 
or the Nine Phana group. But the Bailu Kammaras 
are said to belong to the Eighteen Phana group. 

Their touch, and not their approach, defiles an ortho- 
dox Brahman. Water can be taken by them from 
public wells. Barbers and washermen serve them. 

In the temples, they are allowed up to the limit of 
ga/iWui gudi. Holeyas, Madigas, and Halepaiks by 
th e ir touch, defile the Panchalas. The PanchalBs in 
common with other castes claim to be considered as 
Brahmans, and their claim is not admitted both by 

30 * 
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Bifthmsns and the lest of non-Biahmans. The 
following extract from the Madias Census Bepoit of 
1901, page 156, clearly decides their social position. 

The Panch&l&s state that they are superior to 
Brahmans in origin, since whereas Brahmans only 
claim to be descended from the Bishis, who were 
mere mortals, they themselves were sprung from the 
five faces of Visvakaima, a god and the architect 
of the gods, and so, are of divine parentage. They 
base their claims upon three things,-^ecisions 
in the courts of justice, some sentences in the Vedas 
and some passages from the Mvla Stamham and 
8Upi Sdstra (two works on architecture), the Yajra- 
sumtand Kapiladvipam (controversial books on the 
abolition of castes), and the poems of Vemana, a 
Telugu Sudra poet. The decision in the courts, as 
was to be expected, merely state that Kammalans 
are to be allowed to perform such rites as they choose 
without molestation. As to the Vedas, it is not 
only the KammSlans who can quote scripture for 
their purpose and these writings vrere moreover 
compiled long before the present caste system was 
originated, as that chance sentences in them are of 
little weight in the controversy. The other books 
adduced in evidence are not authoritative or sacred 
works. 

“ There can he no doubt that the Kammilans’ claim is of 
comparatively recent origin. The inscriptions of 1013 A. J> 
referred to in paragraph 464 of the 1891 Census Report that at 
that time they had to live outside the villages in hamlets of their 
own like the Paraiyans and other low castes, and a later one of 
the Chola Kings that they should be permitted to blow conches 
and heat drums at their weddings and funerals, to wear sandals, 
and plaster their houses, and so on, shows by implication that these 
iuzuries were previously denied them. At the present day, some 
of ihe KammSlans bury their dead, which is not an Aryan 
custom, and other Sudias do not treat them as Brahmins. . , , 
nor accept food and water from their hands, 
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In the matter of food and drink, most of the sub- nnt^o* 
divisions are strict vegetarians and teetotallers, but '’**”'* 
a few here and outside the State are said to eat flesh 
and drink liquor. Sweetmeats cooked in ghee or 
oil are said to be accepted from other caste Hindus, 
but this is denied by some of the P&nch&lfis. Except 
the SivSehar P&nch&las, the rest are said to accept 
water and food only from Brfthmans. Pariyas, and 
washermen are said not to accept food from this caste, 
the probable reason being that the latter belong to 
the left-hand division of castes. 

Their dress and ornaments do not differ from those Amusuiaa, 
of the other Hindus. In the matter of jewellery, 
they introduce new fashions. Except the Bailu 
Kammaras and the Lingayet P&nchSlfis who wear 
linga, the rest take the sacred thread either before 
or during marriages. They bathe daily and |)erform 
Sandhya or prayers. 

Women whose husbands are alive put on toe and 
nose-rings, bangles, tali and vermilion spots on the 
forehead to indicate their married state. Widows 
divest themselves of these things after the death 
of their husbands. They may retain ordinary jewels. 

They are not required to get their heads shaved. 

Charms, amulets, etc., are worn by them and some 
of the caste draw charms and practise devil-driving. 

Girls are tattooed by their twelfth year by Korama 
women with several designs on various parts of the 
body. Their games do not differ from those of the 
other castes. 

The PSnchfilfis are a caste that follow five different coxaivnM. 
occupations, namely those of jewellery, carpentry, 
blacksmithy, masonry and coppersmithy. These 
occupations do not give rise to any difference. Each 
group has a headman, but all the groups are subject 
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to a heieditaiy chief who is a goldsmith. Their 
occupation is intezchangeable, and all the groups 
can mtennany and inteidine. The FSnchSlSs m- 
long to the left-hand section. Buchanan says “ that 
they and the Banajigas often had disputes, and the 
government was ohhged to part the town into two 
divisions”. In one of these, the right-hand side 
was not allowed to perform any ceremonies, nor to 
go in procession ; and the other division was kept 
equally sacred from the intrusion of their adversaries. 
The Panchalas are both Vaishnavas and Saivas. 
Kali is considered to be the proper deity of the caste, 
but receives no bloody sacrifices from her votaries. 
They comjwte with the BrShroans in point of social 
status. 
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parivAr. 

Introduction— Intrrmal Structure— Marriage Custohs 
AND Ceremonies— Reuoion— Funeral CtTSTOtis -Occi^pa* 

TION. 

T he real significance of the caste Parivar presents 
some ^^culty. The word Parwaram means 
an army or a retinue, and it is said that the 
members of the caste were formerly soldiers. It 
is said that the castemen form an endogainous 
group of Maravan, Agamudion, and that the Pari* 
varas of the Madura and Trichinopoly districts 
are an ofbhoot of Maravan. In the Coimbatore 
District where the castemen are numerous, they seem 
to be an endogamous group of Toreyas, a fishing caste. 
Mr. Rice, in his Gazetteer of Mysore, says that 
Parivara is a synonym of Besta. Further in the 
Census of 1901, it is stated that the word ParivAram 
signifies a retinue, and is probably an occupational 
term which is applied to the domestic servants of 
the Tottiya Zamindars of Coimbatore, Trichinopoly 
and Madura. The Parivara of Mysore are probably 
the descendcnts of immigrants fiom the Tamil 
Districts. 

Among the Parivars, there are two endogamous 
groups, namely, Chinna Uliyam (little services), 
and Periya Uliyam (big service). The members 
of the former are palanquin bearers and those of the 
latter are Manikarans (headmen) of the local Zamin- 
dars. There is no intermarriage between the two 
groups. 

Parivars are largely found in the Mysore City, 
Nanjangud, Chamrajnagar and Gundlupet. 


Introduo- 
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The marriage cnstoms of the oastemen are similar 
to those of the oonesponding ones. Brahmans 
officiate as their priests, and the bridegroom’s sister 
ties the tali. Divorce is allowed to both the parties 
in the event of any disagreement. Adultery within 
the caste is condoned, but outside the caste is 
rigorously prohibited. 

When a girl attains puberty, she is kept under 
seclusion in a separate hut for sixteen days, which 
is guarded by her relations. It is afterwards burnt 
down, and the pots used by her during that period 
are broken into small pieces, as there is a belief that 
if rain water collects in any of them, the girl will 
be childless. The days of seclusion are at present 
reduced to five days. On the bathing day, the caste 
women are treated to a feast. If the girl is already 
married, consummation takes place in the girl’s house 
within sixteen days. When a girl is pregnant, a 
ceremony is performed during the seventh month, 
when the pr^ant woman receives presents of 
clothes. She is taken to the house of her parents, 
where the delivery takes place. Birth pollution 
is for twelve days. Name giving and cradling take 
place on the twelfth day. Ear-boring takes place 
on the twenty-ninth day. 

They worship Siva and Vishnu with equal rever- 
ence. They adore Bangaswamy, BimadSvaru, 
Maramma and Gangamma. 

Parivars both bury and bum their dead bodies. 
The period of mourning is for eleven days. On 
the third day, the gathering of bones of those whose 
bodies are burnt t^s place. The bones are pre^ 
served in an earthen vessel and thrown into the water 
of a river or tank in their neighbourhood. On the 
twelfth day, tiie agnates are purified by a bath, 
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and the chief moniner gives a fiineial feast to his 
relatives and friends who ate invited. 


Agriculture, fishing, and trade form the chief Occotatiow. 
occupation of the castemen. They go for hunting 
on the Chaitra Sankranti day. wme among them 
are palanquin bearers. 
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patnulkAran. 

iNlttODUCnON-SoClAL HaBITS- OCCUPATION. 

F tnulkarans are a caste of weavers found in 
all the Tamil districts especially in Tanjore, 
the districts of Trichino|^ly and Madura. It is 
said that their original habitat was Gujarat from 
which they emigrated to South India. They are 
also called Saurashtrakas, and now style themselves 
Saurashtra Br&hmans. They speak a dialect pecu- 
liar to themselves. It is a mixture of Mahr&tti, 
Gujaratti, Canarese and Tamil. Their written 
language is Canarese. It is said that Hyder Ali while 
returning to Mysore after his expeditions against 
Madras, forcibly brought with him some 26 himilies 
of these weavers who were living in the Tanjore 
District and established them at Ganjam, near 
Seringapatam, and in order to encourage silk and 
velvet weaving, exempted them from payment of 
certain taxes. The industry flourished till the fidl 
of Seringaptam when most of them fled from the 
country ; a few only survived those troublous times. 
“ A curious ceremony confirming their original 
habitat is performed to this day at Patnul^ran 
weddings. Before the date of wedding, the bride- 
groom’s party gp to the bride’s house and ask for- 
mally for the girl’s hand. Her relations ask them 
in a set form of words, who they are, and whence 
they come, and they rqily that they are from Soiat 
(the old name for ^uraiditra or Kathiawar), resided 
in Devagiri, travelled south (owing to Muslaman 
oppression) to Vijayanagar and ^ence came to 
Mmuiu. They then ask the bride’s party the same 
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question, and receive the same reply.” The caste* 
men living in Bangalore ate the descendants of tiiose 
from Vijayanagar. 

They now wear the sacred thread, and to their Sooul 
names add Ayyangar, Ayyar, Bhagavathar. The 
Brahmans do not recognize their status. They 
perform the Upanayanam ceremonies for boys in 
their tenth or twelfth year. Infant marriage is the 
rule. Widow marriage is never allowed. They 
are both Saivas and Vaishi^avas, and all put on the 
Vaish^ava mark. They are pure vegetarians. They 
are now found in Bangalore. Their hereditary 
gurus are Sri Vaishnava Brahmans of Tathaehi'ir 
and Bhattrachar families. 

With silk they manufacture a fine stuff called OroupAnoir. 
kutni, which no other weavers are said to be able to 
prepare. It is largely used by the Musalmans fur 
trousers and lun^ (gown). At present, they are 
employed in making silk clothes and carpets. They 
are 'an intellegent and hard working community. 
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PATVEGAR. 

iNTKODucnoN— O rigin and Tradition of tbs Casts— Inter* 
NAL Stbucturs— Original Habitat— Marruge Customs 
AND Ceremonies— Puberty Customs— Caste Organization 
— ^Religion — ^Funeral Customs — Occupation — Social 
Status— Dietary op the Cahtb— Conclusion. 

F tvbgabs are a class of weavers largely found in 
the Molkalmuru taluk and in the Bangalore town 
as also in Harihar. They appear to be immigrants 
from the Bombay Presidency, where they are found in 
Khandesh, Nasik, Poona, Sat&ra, Belgaum, Dharwar 
and Ratnagiri.* They profess to have come from 
(luzerat 200 years ago in search of work, and this 
seems probable. Their language is a mixture of 
Guzerati, Mahratti and Hindustani. They are so 
called because of their making patterns, tassels under 
the neck-lace. 

The following account is given regarding the origin 
of the caste. At the beginning of the world, men were 
nude. The Devas realized this, and sought the help 
of Adi Sakti to remove it by creating a person able 
to make clothes for all. At her request, her consort 
Siva created a man from his tongue, and called him 
Jihv&ji (Salnmas&le, tongue man), and ordered him 
to weave clothes for which the Devas furnished him 
with implements. Jihv&ji learned the vedas from 
Brahma who then invested him with the holy thread 
with the initiation into the gayitri mantram. Both 
Siva and Pftrvati were pleasi^ with him, and each 


* EnthoTen B. B. : Bombay Tribu and CatUa^ Vohnne HI, P. 224. 
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created for him, a wife, namely Ankini and DasSnkini 
respectively. By the first wife, he had two sons, and 
by the second, he had six. The sons of the former 
renounced the world, and obtained final release. 
The six sons by DasSnkini were sent to different 
worlds to make clothes for the people. One that 
came to the earth was the first ancestor of Patveuars. 
As time advanced, the world grew wicked, and Siva 
came to the earth, to protect the people from wicked- 
ness, when he was accompanied by the grandson. 
JihvSji who was believed to be identical with Kfila- 
bhairava, now found at Benares. The Patavegars of 
Harihar say that they belong to the Sfiryavamsa, 
and are the descendants of K&rthavirySrjuna. 


Endoganums grotips . — The Patvegars are divided 
into Saku^a Sale, Nakula Sale, Sudha Sale and 
Katris. Those that live at Molkftlmuru and Bangalore 
are mostly Sakuna S4lo ; those that live in the 
Bombay Presidency, Nakula Sfile, and those in Baja- 
durga in the Bellary district are Suddha SS,le. But 
somd of these are Katris and are found in Bangalore. 

Exogamous Clans . — They have the following 
gotras : — 


Agatftya gutra 

Atreya do 

Bharadwaj do 

Dadhichi 
Doorvasa 
Qalava 
Gargeya 
Gowthama do 

HarithaTsh do 

Jabala do 

Jamadagni do 

Kasyapa do 

Koundinya do 

Kavanarshi do 

Harkhandeya do 


do 

do 

do 

do 


(Nandi ilowpr). 

(Sampige flower). 

(Mullu Syavantigo). 

(Karnikar flower). 

(Punaga flower). 

(Kamala or IxituH flower). 
(Bakula flower). 

(Bile Syavantige). 

( Agani flower or oil seed plant), 
(Jagi flower) anvari. 

(Kempu Dasavala). 

(Knnuda or Black LoIuh). 
(Karnikar flower). 

(Karnikar flower). 

(Dalimbar flower) pom^ranate. 


IVTntVAL 
iSTHUCTITBI. 
or TUB CASTS. 
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Original 

Habitat. 


Mabruqe 
Customs and 
Gbbbmonibs. 


Narada gotta (Bhadia flower). 

Patashaia do (Bhandivana flower). 

Poulastya do (Malati flower). 

Powngya do (Malati flower). 

Vasista do - (Mallige or Jaamine). 

Viswamitra do (Daaavala flower). 

These flowers are intended for the worship of the 
Rishis symbolizing them. 

Their ori^al habitat was Nepal, and their ruler 
had forty villages. From Nepal they migrated to- 
wards the South and some of them have settled in 
various parts of Mysore. Their gwna are all Brfth- 
mans. These Patvegars are different from Sakupasfile 
and NakulasSle, etc., in the following points : 
the former have yagnopamta" and all Brahman 
samsharas, while the latter have none of them. 

The members of the endogamous groups interdine, 
but do not intermarry. And yet the first three divi- 
sions are very much allied, and help one another on 
occasions of funerals and the like. It is likely that 
the groups must have belonged to the same stock at 
the outset, and the geographical distribution con- 
nected with their settlements must have brought 
about the difference. At Molkflimuru there is a 
movement for the amalgamation of the seemingly 
separate divisions. Patvegars are generally called 
Devaji, the Darjis, Rflmji, and Katris Sflhuji. 
Hence Devaji and S&hu are the characteristic names 
of these groups as also the endings of names. Thus 
Sankara Dev or Sankara Devaji indicates a Patvegar; 
while Tuka or TukarAmji indicates Dflrji ; and 
Bh&skarasa or Bhfiskara Sahuji, Katri. 

The usual marriage prohibitions, as in other castes, 
also exist among them. Patvegars of Harihar do not 
interdine and intermarry with those at MoUdUmuru. 
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Marriage is generally infant, and rarely adult. 
On the day of nischUdrtha or day of settlement, 
clothes and jewels are presented to the girl by the 
boy’s parents. Then both parties with articles for 
a picnic meet at the place appointed with due 
consideration for the convenience of water. The 
elderly members bathe and set uj) live small pebbles 
in a row on a bed of sand in shime. They worship 
gods represented by the stones. A sheep is sacrihoed 
and its flesh is cooked and offered as uevediam. 
All those assembled partake of it, and return home 
in the evening. On the following day, they worship 
the family deities. On another day, the propitiation 
of the spirits of women who have died before their 
husbands takes place on the next day. A pan^inl 
with six posts is erected and on the same evening 
the hMukamha (milk-post) is brought with the 8ho4»ts 
of cotton plant. It is also worship{)ed. Some 
families worship Sakti on the same night, when 
Gundaladavaru sing songs in praise of Amba Bhavftni, 
the special goddess of the MahrSttas. The rest 
of the ceremonies are the same as in other (tastes. 
At the auspicious hour, the bridegroom tics the tali 
round the neck of the bride. The bridegroom gives 
the bride a little milk and wheat flour three times, 
and she returns the same to him. This is inter})rcted 
to be a solemn promise of mutual faithfulness of the 
couple. Then rice is thrown on each other's head, 
and this is believed to imply mutual obligation. 
Then follows the observation of the star Arundhati, 
tAlring food from the same dish, worship of the pots 
kept in a special room, smearing their faces and hands 
with turmeric, final bath {mangala sndn), mimicking 
family life by playing with a doll. 


When a girl attains puberty, she is under seclusion PuBraxr 
for five days, and fdie observances are the same as cowoms. 
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in other Hindu castes. The Patvegars follow the 
Hindu law of inheritance and adoption. 

It is the same as in other similar castes ; Gauda 
is the headman. 

They are Saivas, but worship Vishnu also. They 
invite Dasayya, but not the Jangams. They worship 
Sakti in the name of Amba Bhav&ni. BrShmans 
are their priests. 

The Patvegars bum the dead, but have no memorial 
stones to set up for the soul of the dead. On the 
way to the cremation ground, there is the usual place 
of rest and the change of place among the bearers. 
At the burning ground, the chief mourner carries an 
earthen water vessel round the bier and lays a q^narter- 
anna piece in it. Balls of rice are laid on the spot 
where the body has been burnt, and on the third day 
the bones are gathered and thrown into the water. 
On the eleventh day, a dinner is given to friends. 
They hold that a death in the family causes ceremonial 
impurity, and stop work for thirteen days. They 
give monthly and yearly funeral feasts. 

The Patvegars make silk threads for necklaces, 
and other head and wrist ornaments. They string 
and fix gems or beads of silk or cotton threads and 
make fringes, tassels and netted works. They make 
silk and cotton and waist cords by which boys of 
the high caste fasten round the loin cloth, a short 
time after thread ceremony. Some have taken to 
weaving, while others go as day-labourers. Some 
are also musicians. 

Patevegars of Harihar do not interdine, and 
intermarry with Fattevegars of Molkahmmu 
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They have got the custom of widow marriage or 
kudike, or *‘Salcoodike'\ 

They eat fish and fiesh, and drink liquor. They Dutajit or 
do not like to rank themselves with any other caste, 
and eat no food but what is prepared by theii- own 
people. 

Patvegars are a caste of silk-weavers who speak Oomclobiom. 
a mixture of Mahratti, Guzarati and Hindi. They 
worship all Hindu deities, especially energy under 
the name of Sakti to which a goat is sacrificed during 
the Dasara festival. After the sacrifice, the family 
of the Patvegar partake of the flesh. Their women 
are generally handsome, but lose their beauty from 
early marriage and pi'ecocity. They arc found in 
Bangalore ai.d Harihar. 


31 
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RACHEW^ or RAJAWAR. 

Intboductios— Origin and Tradition of thb Caste— 
Intkrnal stroctdbk op the Carte — Marriage Customs 
AND Ceremonies — ^Puberty Customs — Inhf.ritance — 

Caste Council Reugion Funeral Customs 

(kicuPATioN— S ocial Statcr— Dietary of the Caste— 
Afpearance. Dress, Ornaments— Cokcli’pion. 

Ibtboduoo rriHE Rachewais are found eq^iecially in the districts 

”®"' X of Bangalore, Mys^ as also a few in Stingeri, 
and Kadur. Their original abode is said to 
be in Vijayanagar, Godavari, and other localities. 
They are sometimes called Bada Aiasu Makkalu,* 
wi flAn ing descendants of poor Aiasus. The name 
Rachewar (a cormption cf Rajavar) has become 
their aj^Uatkm since the time of Hyder Ali. They 
ftlaim K^atriya descent which however is not 
generally admitted by others. Their common title 
u Raju for men, and Amma and Akka for women. 

Their numW in Mysore was 5,983 and 3,179 
according to the Censuses of 1901 and 1911 respec* 
tively . The variations show that these members of the 
caste have been going down in numbers decade after 
decade. In 1891 they oumbered 12,324. Perhaps in 
the sarige (gold -lace-making), Rachewars do not find 
their wares in requisition, and they have no patronage 
except in the Mysore State Palace. It is also possible 
thatothersmay have merged in the Kshatriyas to which 
they claim to Mong. Their mother tongue is Telugu. 

orioie AMD They trace their origin to a passage in BnAmanda 
Pttmwo, where it is said, that for an injury done 

* Not far from the town of Chikmagalur there livo^ in a Tillage* * 
community having the same name. 
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to a Brahman, they were condemned to follow 
mechanical occupations.* 

In Buchanan’s Travels, it is said (p. 506, Vol. 

II) that “ tiiey originally came from the North of 
Bidia, and probably from the country which in 
our Map is called ^choor.” 

Some of thou say that they are descended hrom 
the Solar and Lunar lines of Kshatriyas, and that 
they came from Ri^yamuka, a mountain in the 
Deccan, near Pampa Sarovara, where Sugriva and 
his followers hid themselves for fear of Vali(Bali). 

It is said that they came to Mysore some seven 
or eight gmerations ago. They are regarded as 
descendants of immigrants from the Telugu country, 
who apparently followed the Nayak Viceroys of 
the Vijayanagar Empire in the 16th century. They 
are more or less jealous of the purity of their caste. 

They wear the sacred thread. 

Endogamom Groups . — There are two main i»tkrh«, 
(groups) of the Telugu and Kannada Kachevars, 
the former called Rangare, are military ; and most Oaotr. 
of them are found employed in His Highness the 
Mal^raja’s Rachevar and Bale Forces. The other 
consists of the Chitragaras or Bannagaras, who 
follow the profession of painting and decorating, 
and making toys and lacquered ware. They alro 
make scurige or gold and silver lace. 

The main divisions are : — 

1. Murikinadu (Sutyavamsa). 

2. Velindatt (Chandravamsa). 

3. Tanjore Group (Kasyapa golra). 

4. Ananta Giri Group. 

* Vide C. K. Myaore, IflCl. P. 543. 

Tanion Manual. 

Vide C. R. 1901. 
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6. KarVetina^r Group. 

6. Hasan Kate (fort) Group. 

It appears tliat formerly there were intermar- 
riages between Murikinadu and Velinadu Groups 
but the practice was subsequently given up on 
account of the women cf the former group tattling 
their bodies, an operation which was found not to 
be auspicious for the latter. Sinralan^u is the 
name of the another division inhabiting the Mahiad 
parts, especially Sringeri. 

Exogamowt Clans . — One account gives the fol- 
lowing Eponymous names as the names of their 
Exogamous ckns : — Kasyapa, Attri, Fala and Atreya 
which are confined to Mulikm^u group ; Janamejaya, 
Visvamitra, Pasupanat' and Vasishta confined to 
Velanadtt division, and Sandilya, Atreya and 
Bharadvaja to other groups. 

Another account gives the names of some trees 
as the names of its exogamous divisions, which 
may be totemistic, such as Kasyapa, and Ponnu- 
gotra. They consider Asvatha, Muttuga, Parivala, 
Sami and Audumbara as their &mily gods. Pala, 
Attri (Muruganadu marriage). 

Mabbiaqs Girls are married either before or after puberty. 

The bride and bridegroom should not be of toe same 
gotra. The Saivite and Vaitonavite Rachevars 
intermariy. A man cannot many his sister’s 
daughters. Polygamy is practised ; but a man 
cannot marry two sisters simultaneously. Two 
brothers cannot marry two sisters. There is no 
restriction to take girls from one’s maternal or 
paternal grandmothers family. The choice or selec- 
tion rests with toe parents. There is no price either 
for the bride or mr the brid^coom, toou^ one 
account says that there is a bride-price of Bs. 6. 
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A girl who becomes pregnant before maniage is put 
rat of caste. It is said that death was the penalty 
in former times. V'jtamyawh for males is done 
either in their eleventh year or immediately before 
marria^. 

• Marriage ceremonies are more or less the same as 
in other castes of similar rank. On the third day 
of marriage, the thirty-three ctores of gods are 
represented by a kcdasa and worshipped by a Brah- 
man on this occasion. Brahmans are invited, 
and they bless the couple. On the fifth day, the 
ceremonies of nagabali and Grahapravesa take place. 
The consummation of marriage takes place on the 
same day, if she has attained her age already. On 
the sixth day, they go in a procession. The seventh 
day is the last day of the festivities. Tiiese cere- 
monies are conducted according to puranie form. 
There is no procession of the bridal pair except 
hasiyatra. 


A girl on attaining her age is under pollution for Pubiitt 
four days ; she is partly purified on tJie fifth day cosioiib. 
by a bath, and is completely purified on the eleventli 
day by bathing and taking pmchagavya. During 
this period, die is not allowed to touch anything 
in the house. On the eleventh, fruits are wor- 
shipped and presented to Brahmans, and the caste 
people are fed. From the time of her attaining age, 
she is kept under ghosha. Widows are not allowed 
to remarry. Adultery is not tolerated. 

They follow the Hindu Law. If a partition is ibhmbt«c» 
effectol during the life-time of a man, he gives an 
extra share to his eldest son, and some money to 
his daughters for turmeric, etc. Oaths are taken 
by touching an image of god or a sacred book or a 
betel leaf. 
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A Qumbw cf elders fonn a council to suipexvise 
the caste rules in operation. They take cognisance 
of eating in forbidden houses, aod ofiences of adul- 
teiy'. The y<mman presides, in the meetings of the 
Council ; but weir decisions are appealable to the gwu 
who is the filial authorityin social and religkmsmatters. 

There are both Saivas andVai^pavas in the caste, 
the latter being the majority. Difference in creed 
is not a bar to marriage. The Yaishnavas are 
divided into VadagaJe and Tengale ; the men of 
the former persuasion have for their gwm Tatach&r 
of Katmudi and Eotikanyadanam Tataohar of 
Srirangam, and the latter are followers of Yatiraja 
Swami of Tirukoihtr, Kandalwar and Battachar 
of Srirangam, who are all Brahmans. They give 
(Mkrankium to their respective disciples and receive 
their homage. God Srinivasa and Ch^undesvari 
are their favourite deities. Nimidevi is said to be 
the tribal deity of Rajus. In addition to these 
gods, they worship Mari and other village gods with 
their nei^bours. When an epidemic spreads, they 
erect a pandal and keep a female image of earth 
to represent the presiding deity of the disease, to 
which they go with their women carrying lighted 
lamps and worship the goddess. The men of the 
caste offer an animal in sacrifice. Brahmans are 
conployed as priests in their ceremonies, but in 
some places, Satanis are said to be employed. 
They worship chakra in their funerals. It is said 
that they armually rwew their sacred thread at 
tlie time of the upakanm. 

In the neighbourhood of M^^re, the dead are 
cremated. The other cerononies (xnmected with 
this are: — oonsigning the ashes to a river, perfor* 
mance of daily ceremonies for twelve days, aod 
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pn»enting xatioss, and ten kinds of ^ts to BTah- 
nuuis on tho thirtooith day, and feeding the caste 
people on the fourteenth. 

In KSnkanhalli and other places, the dead im 
buried. Before the body is carried to the burial 
pround, the body is washed, and on their way to 
it, the bearers rest for a time midway. On the 
seventh day, an altar is erected and its roof is covered 
with leaves. An yeie is offered to the grave, and a 
Satani worships a chakra duri]^ the night. 

The period of pollution varies from a mere bath 
to twelve days’ impurity. During pollution, scents, 
sweets, etc., are prohibit^ and auspicious ceremonies 
are not undertaken. 

In cremating, they place a piece of iron on the 
chest of the b^y to avert the evil consequences 
of dying on an inauspicious day, and a small quan- 
tity of gold is put into the mouth of the corpse with 
a view to give a final satishiction of his worldly 
desires. Some perform a^ nual ceremonies to all 
the deceased ancestors of the fomily, in the waning 
momi of Bhadrapada. Deceased married women 
are propitiated with a huvUya by women. 

Their traditional occupations am painting and Ooodvatioh. 
military service. Some follow agriculture and the 
rest take to miscellaneous walks of life. Hunting 
AyiH shooting are their pastimes, but they do not 
lril| deer, parrot or Brahmani kite. It is said that 
they are making use of thirty two kinds of weapons 
in the battle-field, of which the following are some : 
swords, shields, daggers, lances, spears, axes, bows 
And arrows. As agriculturists, some are owners 
of lands while others are tenants. 

The caste occupies a cmnparactively hi^ rank. soaiL 
They accept food from Brahmans, Kshatriyas, s**^'*** 
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Avpeabanob, 
Dbrss and 
Obnambnts. 


Conclusion. 


Siyadhvijas, Rajputs and Satanis. Telugu Banajigas, 
Okkaligas, GoUas and Kumbaias aie said to eat in 
the houses of these people. It is said that outsiders 
are admitted into this caste, but they become a 
separate branch having the ri^t of inte^ining only. 
They eat the flesh of hare, tortoise,, fidi and porcu- 
pine, etc. But in Kankanhalli, crocodile and tortoise 
are eaten, and liquor is freely drunk. 

The men of the caste dress in the old fashioned 
vf&y : they put on a hmg turban, a long coat with 
Nirige (fringes) and fastened with a string or tape ; 
they wear a pair of trousers, or a piece of cloth for 
the lower part. They wear a sacred thread. The 
women of the caste dress themselves according to 
the fashion of the country. They are not allowed 
to appear in public without a cover of cloth for the 
whole body after they attain their age. At the 
time of their marriage after puberty, the bride sits 
veiled by the side of her husband. Tali, nose- 
screw, and toe-ring indicate that the wearer has her 
husband living. In appearance the Rachevars are 
dark coloured, head narrow, face oval and rather 
angular. 

Rachevars claim to be Kshatriyas, but their 
claim is not admitted by others. There are three 
endogamous groups bas^ on traditional occupa- 
tions. They trace their origin to a passage in the 
BrdkmSmda purdm, and owing to some injury 
done to Brahmans, they were condemned to follow 
mechanical occupations. One group, Rai^re are 
military, and most of them are employed iu His 
Highness the Maharaja’s Rachevar and Bale forces. 
The other group Ohitragar, make good paintings 
decorations, lacquered ware and toys. 
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REDDI. 

Introduction — Oricin and Tradition of the caste — Inter- 
nal Structure of the Caste — Exogamous Clans — 

Marriage Customs and Ceremonies — Purerty Customs — 

Widow Marriage — Adultery and Divorce — Customs 
CONNECTED WITH CHILD BIRTH — PoST-NaTAL (.'EREMONIES — 
Inheritance and Adoption — Caste organization— Keli- 
nioN — F uneral (Ceremonies— Oc'oupation— Social Status- 
Dietary OF THE (Caste— Appearance, DRkhs, and Orna- 
ments — Conclusion . 

T he Beddis are a caste of Telugu agriculturists imtbodto- 
found in the districts of Kolar, parts of Tumkur, 
Bangalore and Chitaldrug. Their exact number 
in the State cannot be ascertained as they are cen- 
sused under Okkaligas, but they are numerically 
strong in the State. The term Beddi is supposed 
to be a corruption of the word Rat which means a 
king,' and is said to be connected with the word 
Rdshtrakuta. The Rdshtrakuta or Ram dynasty 
ruled the Telugu country from 1126 to 1439 A.D. 

As an evidence that they belonged to the ruling race, 
they adduce that some of the Zamindars in the Madras 
Presidency at the present day are of Beddi caste, 
e.g., the Zamindar of Vallur in the Krishna District 
is a Telugu Beddi, the Zamindar of Salla Palli, a 
and those of Venkatagiri, Nuzvid, Pith&pur 
and Bobbili are Velama Beddis. 

The term ‘K3pu’ means a watchman, and ‘Beddi’, 
which is found as Irattu, Iretti, Reddi, Rahtor and 
Rdshtrakuta, means a king. The KSpus or Beddis 
(Betti) appear to have been a powerful Dravidian 
mbe in the early centuries of the Christian era, for 
they haye left traces of their presence at various 
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periods in almost every part of India.* Thou^ 
their power had been put down from time to time 
by the ChSlukyas, the Pallavas and the BellftlSs, 
several hunilies of zamindars came into existence 
after the captivity of Frat&pa Budra of Warangal 
in A.D. 1323 by the Muhanunadan emperor, Ghiyas- 
ud'din Toghliik. They ought, perhaps, to have 
been classed as formerly military and dominant, but 
tlte Velama caste, which has been placed in Group 1, 
sul&ciently represents the ruling section of this great 
agricultural conununity. The Kammas call mem* 
selves Kauuna Nayanavaru, Kamma Doralu or 
Dorabiddalu. Ganda Reddi and NAyadu are used 
at the end of their names as titles in addition to the 
ordinary suffixes as Appa, Amma, Ayya, Akka, etc. 
The term Gonchigara is used as a prefix and it 
means the headman. 

The accounts collected in the State do not disclose 
that all the sub-divisions of Beddis are descended 
from a common ancestor. Therefore the story of 
the origin of each section is given separately. 

1. P&knftti Beddis as their name implies must 
have come from Praknad (Eastern country). They 
claim descent from Yema Beddi Mallamma who 
was so virtuous a lady that she was credited with 
reaping pearls by sowing Jola (millet). The Bombay 
Ethnographical Monograph on Beddis says that 
it is certain that they (P&knftts) still claim descent 
from Hem Batti, who, in their tradition, was the 
son of a Kudavakkal and brother of Kurvpi, the 
epon 3 rmous ancestor of the Kurubas. Whether Yema 
Beddi Mallamma is connected with Hem Batti 
cannot be made clear from the information collected 
in the State. Kamma Beddis, otherwise known as 

Satom Manuil, VoL i, P* 17t and Fleet’s Dynaeties of the Kaaawae 
Diatriet^ p. 31. Their anoient longdom waa oalled Bettaipadh 
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KanunSs, trace the origin of the caste from Tixmaa 
N4idu, king of Gandikota in the Ceded districts. 
When he was defeated by his enemies, some of his 
subjects fled from the country concealing themselves 
under large baskets, while others remained at home.* 
The former are known as Gampa (basket) Kammas 
and the latter as lUu Vellani (who stuck to their 
houses) Kammas. Even now the women of the 
latter sub-division observe the system of ghosha. 
Tbe^ say that they migrated into their country 
during the time* of Palygars as Dalvoys or com- 
manders of their armies. They admit themselves to 
be Sudras and relate a stor^ as to how the caste 
acquired thirty-two kinds of insignia, in a dispute 
as to their possession in preference to several Sudra 
classes, the king of the country to whose notice it 
was brought decided the case thus. He caused a 
platform* thirty-two feet in length, to be erected with 
a pointed sword set iq) in the centre, and the insignia 
placed at one end. He promised the rival claimants 
that he would decide the case in favour of that party 
whose representative was successful in picking the 
insignia, by jumping over the sword from the other 
extremity of the platform. All foiled in their 
attempts except a representative of the Kamma 
caste, though the sword struck his chest. It is said 
that since that event they have been enjoying the 
possession of the insignia. 

Another story of the origin of the Kammas 
seems to be more appropriate and it is related as 
follows : — 

Once R&kshasfis harassed the Kishis or holy sages 
who implored Vishnu to destroy the former. Vishnu 
pleaded his inability and asked his consort Lakshmi 

* Another account says that they left their home during a eeTere 
famine oanying their luggage (houaeh^ artides) in a baaket and henM 
thdr name. 
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to hjelp the sages. Lakshmi gave the sages hei ear* 
ornament and asked Kamma to worship her. When 
the sages worshipped it as directed by Lakshmi, a 
set of warriors rose out of the jewel and destroyed 
the giants. Thimmala Ba3nida, king of Gandi Kota 
from whom they trace their descent, was a descendant 
of one of these warriors. Daring their marriages, 
at the time of sitnhasam .puja, a taanbula is given 
in his name and it is accepted by a member of the 
Pemma Sfilu family, Pemma having been the prime 
minister of that king. Pemma’s family also is given 
another tambula, in consideration of his having 
held the office of the prime minister. Other versions 
for the origin of the Kammas are also given 
and the reader is requested to peruse them 
himself.* 

The Kammas are found in every district except 
Malabar and Canara, but they are most numerous 
in the districts of Godavri, Krishna, Nellore and 
North Arcot. In their origin they are closely 
connected with the Velamas and Kapus. ‘Kamma’ 
means an ear ornament, and one tradition states that 
a valuable jewel of this kind, belonging to Bftja 
PratSpa Budra, fell into the hands of an enemy. 
One section of the KSpu caste boldly attacked the 
foe and recovered the jewel, and were, therefore, 
called Kammas, while another section ran away and 
accordingly received the name of Velama {vdi, away). 
Another story sa3rs that the KammSs and Velamas, 
before they divided, had adopted the gosha system 
of the Muhammedans, but finding that they were 
thus handicapped in their competition with other 
cultivating castes, it was proposed that the new custom 
should be abandoned. Those who agreed to this 
signed a bond, which was, of course, on a palm leaf 

* B. Thurston : CatUs and Tribes of Southern Indian pp. 231-234| 
Vol. III. 
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(katnim) and from this they were called KammSs. 
The dissentients retained gdsha and were, therefore, 
called Velamas or outsiders. There are other stories, 
but most of them agree in describing both KammSs 
and Velamfis as offshoots of the Kfipus. 

How they lost their ruling authority is explained 
by the following incident. Once a Kanima king 
went in procession in the streets, riding on an 
elephant. His Kamina subjects thinking that they 
should not stand on the ground when the king rode 
thus, got upon the roofs of their houses. The king 
being offended at the strange behaviour oi his subjects, 
cursed them thet they should thereafter cease to enjoy 
the ruling powers. 

The Kammas claim superiority over the other 
Sudras and give a funny story of the method by which 
they have acquired it. There was once a disjmte 
among several classes of Siidras as to which of them 
was of superior origin (caste). To decide this a feast 
was held, and all were served dinner on leaves. 
After meals, all except the Kammas who had provided 
themselves with leaves of pumpkin removed the leaves 
on which they ate. But the Kammas to avoid the 
difficulty of removing theirs themselves consumed 
them. Hence their superiority over the other 
Siidras. 

P&kkanati Reddis formerly lived near Nellore. Once 
a Yakuli king became enamoured of a Reddi girl 
and made proposal, and at the same time contrived 
means to avoid misalliance. They made jireparations 
for the approaching marriage, but before the marriage 
dav arrive, they left the country to avoid dishonour. 

The origin of the caste is given in page 160 section 
III, Tnhj^nUants of the Baramahal Records, and it is 
quoted here. 

“ Once on a time the Quni or Patriarch came near a village and 
pot up in a neighbouring grove until be sent in a Daaari to 
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apprize hie sectaries of kis approach. Dasari called at the house 
of one of them, and announced the arrival of the punt, but the 
master of the house took no notice of him, and to avoid the guru, 
ran away throng the back door of the house which is called 
peradu but by chance, came to the grove and was obli^ to pay 
his respects to the guru, who asked if he had seen his Dasari ; 
he answered that he had been all day away from home. On 
which the guru sent for the Dasari and demanded the reason 
of his staying away so long when he saw the master of the house 
was not in it. The Dasari replied that the person was at home 
when he went there, but that on seeing him he fled through the 
back door, which the guru finding true, he surnamed him the 
peratiguntamru or the run-away through the back door, now 
corruptly called Perdagantuvaru, and said that he would never 
honour him with another visit, and that he and his descendants 
should henceforth have- no guru or patriarch. This sect deduce 
their origin from the runaway and are divided into two divisions, 
viz., Shinna Gumper and Pedda4iumper. ...” Veradi, Naradi, 
Nerati or Renati. The subdivision traces its origin from Ptothu- 
raju. These are called Renati because they emigrated from 
Renati some 90 generations ago. Why they came to be called 
Naradi or Nerati is ascribed to the following incident : — 

There were two Keddis who entered into a marriage 
alliance. Onff was Baipu Keddi whose daughter was 
married tothe son of Tbippa Reddi. Forhavingcon- 
ducted the marriage, the officiating priest was not 
rewarded by either. Whenever the priest requested 
them for payment, each shoved the responsibility 
on the other. But the priest persisted in his demands. 
The two Reddis then came to an agreement that 
whoever spoke first thereafter should make pay- 
ment to the priest. Then they went to a forest to 
maintain their silence. The Br&hman too followed 
them. Neither of them spoke to the ether for a 
considerable time. The priest finding it hopeless 
to receive payment by making either of them 
speak, applied to some Okkaligas to help him in the 
matter. The latter promised the priest to help him 
in securing his fee, and applied r^-hot iron to the 
nerve centres on the body of Baipu Reddi, who 
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mainatined his word by not speaking. The Thij^pa 
Beddi was accorded the same treatment, and being 
nnable to bear the torture he spoke first, and he was 
made to pay the priest. As Baipu Reddi withstood 
the torture, his descendants are called Naradi Reddis 
after Nma, the Kannada name for nerves.* 

Telugu is the mother-tongue of the Reddis. Some 
owing io their long residence in this country or to 
their having adopted the Lingayet faith, speak 
Kannada. 


Endogamous Groups . — It is a common saying among 
the Klipus that one can easily enumerate all the 
varieties of rice, but it is impossible to give the names 
of all the sections into which the caste is split up. 
Some say that there are only fourteen of them, and 
use the phrase Panta (crop) and fourteen sections.* 
The following are the endogamous groups of the 
Reddis given by my informants. 


A. Non-Lingsybts 

Vetanati Reddis. 
Paknati Reddis. 

B. Lingayets. 

Motati Reddis. 
Kamma Reddis. 
Peda Ganti Reddis. 


Sub-divided into (1) Bannada 
Saloyavaru, (2) Bili Saleyavaru. 
Kodati Reddis. 

Pakanati Reddis. 

Besur Reddis. 

Pasubunati Retldis. 

Yellamma Kapu. 

Rensti, Narada or 
Neradi-A. Lingix'ets. 

B. Lingayets. 


The Lingayet Fftkn&ti Reddis take girls in 
marriage from the non-LingayetPfiknfitisand invest 
them with the Unga and do not send them thereafter 
to their parents’ house. But they do not return 
the compliment and do not dine in their houses. 

* Baiamaiml Reoordag Seoiion Illp page 106. 


Imtirrai* 
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Excei^ the Liug&yets among P6kn6ti and Ren&ti 
Sub-divisions, all the others have inteidining. 

Velanati Reddis say that Vel is the name of a 
plam country. They have two divisions which are 
endogamous, of which one is called Faykat or Fayket, 
composed of descendants of those who favoured the 
marriage of a girl who had been betrothed to a boy 
and who lost her fiance before marriage. These 
do not erect booths during marriages, nor put on toe- 
rings which the members of the other section do. 
On this account the other section claims superiority 
over these and has given up intermarriage with them. 

Among Fakan&ti Reddis, there axe Lingayets as 
well as non-lingayets. Each of these is divided into 
two endogamous groups called Bannada SSloyavaru 
and Bili Saleyavaru according to the colour or 
otherwise of the cloth worn by the bride during 
marriage. 

Pedakanti Reddis are sub-divided into Pedda 
Gumpu (big group) and Chmna Gumpi (small group) 
between whom there is no intermarriage. The 
Chmna Gumpu is said to have arisen from a Feda 
Kanti having married a woman under Kudike and 
consequently having lost the caste (status). Those 
who are allowed to eat in one kandtam (metal dish) 
can have intermarriages between themselves. The 
Renfiti Reddis are divided according to this faith 
as Lingflyets and non-Lingfiyets. 

The Yellamma KSpus have two endogamous 
sub-divisions, viz., those who put on toe-rii^ and 
those who do not do so. The former are said to be 
superior to the latter. 

The Kamm^ are sub-divided into three endogamous 
groups namely, Illu Vellami or Musuku Eamma 
(who observe ghosha), Gampa Kammas and Goda 
Kammas. The females of the first two groups use 
gold (beads) for their nose-rings and the rest use 
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coral beads. The women of Goda Kamma sub- 
division allow the end of their sadis to hang from the 
right shoulder and Kamma women allow them to 
hang from the left shoulder. 

Reddis are found almost in every district of the 
Madras Presidency with numerous endogamous 
groups, some of which seem to have immigrated to 
Mysore.* 

The exogamous divisions of the several classes Exogahous 
of Reddis are given below. Tlie gotras or exogamous 
clans are given by many in addition to the family 
or house name called after the places of residence, 
and the ancestor of the family. Some Reddis have 
given only house names. Some of the divisions are 
totemistic named after plants (such as Kanugalu, 

Marrollu Vyapula Valle, etc.), cereals (Jonna Gadda- 
lollu, Avalollu, etc.), and some after animals, etc. 
(Taddulollu, Avulollu, etc.) These totems are con- 
sidered as family gods or representatives of Pitru 
Dem^u (ancestors) and held sacred, and consequently 
they are not molested or injured. The Kannnas say 
that men of the same gotra bearing two different 
house names are not allowed intermarriage, but 
whereas two families bearing the same surname 
(house name) and belonging to two different {gotras), 
have intermarriages. From this it is to be inferred 
that family names are not considered as exogamous 
divisions. But gotras are given by some in addition 
to the family names, and only family names by others. 

Feda Kanti Reddis. 

OoTBAS. Family names. 

Anamakula : — 

Arakula or Ankollu Qotia . . Adikavani. 

* Ma3m$ Cenuu Beport 1883, VoL XIII pp. 236-237. 

32 
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OOTBAS. 


Family names. 


(do not touch Bannu tree Ptosapis 
Spicigera Lin) 

Avula Gotra 
BonakanuUa 
BonakanuUa 

Chintakula (do not bum tamarind 
wood) 

Chimula 

Devamulla 

Goba Kantlu Vaiu Gotra 
Gonakula Gotra (do not cut Ficus 
daslica Roxb). 

Gumkanulla Gotra 
Jonnankula Gotra 
(do not sow millet) 

Kakarla Gotra (do not eat 
Memordica Charanlia Lin) 

Kavulla Gotra 

Korralu Gotra (do not grow or eat 
Korra) 

Kuddimudra Gotra 
KurunuUa Gotra 
Marrakula Gotra 
(neither cut nor burn) 

Modakakula Gotra (do not burn 
or use its bones) 

Mudinulla Gotra 
Munikolla Gotra 
Nanulla Gotra (Do not eat 
Memordica Charaniia Lin) 

Navanandala Gotra. 

Navula Gotra 
Neepikandla Gotra 
Ootakolla Gotra 
Padakolla Gotra (Do not use 
wooden shoes) 

Paia Vula Gk>tra (Do not use cows 
in ploughmg) 

Pasunulla Gotra 

Patnulu Gotra (Do not use silk) 


Aguduri Varu or 
Agaluri Varu. 

Akula Yarn. 

Amita Varu. 

Aiivaru. 

Bhoga Sandram Yam. 
Bhogati Yarn. 
Buchipeta Yarn. 

Chegi Buddodu. 
Chinnalodu. 
Chingirodu. 
Cbingakarollu. 

Chinta Varu. 

Dada Beddi Yarn. 
Dadu thotodu. 

Desi Baddi Yaru. 
Gangarpu Yaru 
Ganga Beddi Yaru. 
Gauravallu. 

Godlodu. 

Golapalli Yaru. 
Gonapatilakkalu Yaru. 
Gongadi Yam. 



Gurrala Yaru. 

Idumudala Yandlu. 
lUuri Yam. 

Jampuri Yam. 

Jangodu or Jangalavara. 
Jillelavam. 

Kalava Yam. 

Kamapam Yam. 
Manavam. 

Kanchama Yam. 

Kurana Yam. 

Karaddulavam. 

Kongavam. 

Eoppala Yam. 

Kota Kondla Yam. 
Ku^li Yam. 
Eummalapalle Yallu. 
Eyasam Yam. 
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QomAS. 


Family names. 


Ra (Be) lakula Gotra 
Radiu Gotra 
Samalu Gotra 
Savirakula Gotra 
Siramulla Grotra, 

Sira Vulu Gotra 

Souti Gotra (Do not touch ginger 
grass 

Andrapogm martini Roxb) 

Tanulkt Gk>tra 
Uttamula Gotra. 

Yadanakolla Gotra 
Yanamuddala Gotra 
Yanumanolla Gotra 
Yalanulla Gotra 
Yedurindla (jotra 
Yeenula Gotra 
Yenugala (Jotra 
Yerrankala Gotra 
Akula 

Giripi Gotra (As they lived in hills) 

Gongate Gotra (From weaving 
blankets) 

Eavadloru 
Kavilla Gotra 

Mandoru (After Mandi Bobbilli 

Roya, a lame person) 

Nallamalla 

Nandulavaru (Gums for all and 
Presidents of Kattemanes. They 
are named as they constantly 
serve god. They do not in 
Gongati, Yamaka and Niranti 
(Jotras) 

Neganati (Jotra 
Nennudalora 
Niranti (Jotra 

Pasupindlara or Pasumundloru 


Lokkisetti Yarn. 

Malle Vara. 

Mallu Vara. 

Madi Reddi Vara. 
Marama Vara, 
Masapalli Vara. 
Mekala Varu, 

Muli Vara. 

Nadavala Varu. 
Nalapuvaru. 

Nalamulla Varu. 
Nandyala Varu. 
Nelamadugu Varu. 
Nettura Varu. 

Ooyya Vara. 

Pallalu Vandlu. 

Paluri Varu. 
Pandikuntavaru. 
Patala Varu. 
Pondatavara. 

Potu Reddi Varu. 

Puli Vara, 

Rajula Varu. 

Sagam Varu. 

Saipativaru. 

Samalavaru. 

Samativaru. 

Sandidivaru. 

Saxmapa Reddi Varu. 
Sannapilli Vara. 

Saturi Varu. 
Sejjalavara. 

Sannuri Varu. 

Semi Kesavavara. 

Sesa Reddi Vara. 
Seraddivaru. 

Sillavaru. 

Singatalavara. 

Silimvara. 

Singiri Varu. 
Singamuravaru. 
Sintapa Baddi Varu. 
Sirisiri Varu. 

32 * 
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Gotbas. 


Poru Ootra 

Puttaninadaloru 

Rokkadoru 

Sangi Reddiyavaru 

Vaddaloru 

Yamaka Qotra 

Yeddula (from tending bulk) 

Yerra Ountaloru 


Family Names. 

.. Tippi Reddivaru. 
Tondurivaru. 
Uppavaru. 

.. Va^gandluvaru. 
Vaddenallavaru. 
Vadulavaru. 

.. Varollu. 

Yasatavaru. 

Yadakilavaru. 

.. Yelduruvaru. 
Yellaluvani. 
Yemupusuvaru. 
Yemumalavaru. 

.. Yepallivaru. 

.. Yerra Vipivaru. 

. . Adigiloru. 

(Adigi near Rayadurg). 


Yellama KiPUS. 


Gotras. ^ House names. 


Ittinchara 

Ollutlu 

Sadakalu. 


.. Mapurivadu. 

.. Niluruvadn. 

.. Pappa Raddiyavaru. 


Kodatt Reddi. 

Guggelu .. Marrilollu {Ficus hengaknslB 

lAn), 

Kanugalollu (Pongamia glabra is Palollu fPalu Korra). 

sacred). • • Samanti (Jalollu. 

Mallelollu •• Vyapulollu. 


Exogamovs Divisions. 


Paknati Reddis : — 

Ghesonak. Banda . 
Halu Kuriyoru 
Ichcha Ma^loru 
Kasa Reddiyavaru 
Kempu Kuriyoru 


.. Naga Reddiyavaru. 
.. Osu Reddi Yavaru. 
.. Palugodaloru. 

.. Rama Reddiyavaru. 
• • Sanna Kuriyoru. 
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Gotras. 

Kota Reddiyoru 
Madi Seddiyoiir 
MallelliyoIIii 
Munigodaloru 


Family names. 

.. Savu Reddiyoru. 

. . Tamiki Reddiyoru. 
.. Yatagantiyavaru. 

.. Yera Godaloru. 


Velnati Reddis. 


Avalu (do not use mustard 
and consider it as their 
ancestor.) 

Eocharla 

Mudinollu 

Munnool (use thread as Tali) 

Naga Wonlu 

Oollutla 

Pagapalla 

Sanna Woolu 

Yeluoolu (use thread as Tail) 


.. Allollu. 

Azollu. 

Dandavallu. 

• . Jakka Raddi Yallu. 

. . Janga Vallu. 

. . Kanchu Patrala vallu. 
. . Kota Vallu. 

.. Maravallu. 

. . Mulupur Vallu. 

.. Pandagollu. 

.. Samkomma vallu. 


Kamma 

Bandari vallu 

Ghilgka Mukkuvallu 

Chinta Voppalu 

Danelli Vandlu 

Goijalavandiu 

Goranti vandlu 

ICanupai Vandlu 

Kodivallu (Kodi-hen) 

Eondapallavandlu 

Medu Eulavandlu 
Modugulavandiu (Do not cut 
bastard nor use its leaves as 
dinner plates). 


Reddis. 

.. Baliavandlu. 
Bandlavandlu. 

. . Bellamuvandlu (Jaggory). 

Bhimaneedu Vandlu. 

. . Challagondlu. 

Cherukulu or Cherukuru 
.. Vandlu (sugarcane). 

Darasi vandlu. 

.. Gati})arti Vandlu, 
Girijalollu. 

.. Gorantilollu. 

Gundari Vandlu. 

. Gutta Vandlu. 

Iraganeeti Vandlu. 

. . Jannaraddi Vandlu. 
Jinlcalollu. 

. . Jonnagaddala Varu. 

Kacharla Vandlu. 

.. Kapavollu. 

Kasollu. 

Kodigumpalollu. 

. . Kolashuru Vandlu, 
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Gustomb and 
Obbxmonibs. 


Gotkas. 


Family names. 


Hudinoolu Vandlu 

Nimmala Vandlu 

Noothati Vandlu 

Odlutla Vandlu 

Padupallu Vandlu 

Pagidivallu 

Penugunoolu Vandlu 

Pidipilla Vandlu 

Pennulla Vandlu 

Pogunoola or Pogala 
Valle 

Rajulollu 

Sandrollu 

Tammanilu Vandlu 
Yalalu Vandlu 

Venkanta Vandlu 


Kommalapah Vandlu. 

• . Kuchchipeta Vandlu. 

Lakaputi Vallu. 

.. Madapurivandlu. 

Madarapu Vandlu. 

. . Manda Vollu. 

Motakuiollu. 

. . Muxnmanuldu Vandlu. 

Muttavollu. 

.. Mandigamollu. 

Nanluiollu. 

NugulapativaUu. 

Ongalavallu. 

.. Origantalollu. 

Painidi Vandlu. 

. . Pamalupadi Vandlu. 

Patipati Vandlu. 

.. Patralavaru. 

Pemmasalu Vandlu. 

. . Puligorlu Vandlu. 

. . Punugupati Vandlu. 

Puttavallu. 

.. Ragulapeta Vallu. 

SaUavallu. 

.. Sandivollu. 

Seraddi or Seranti Vandlu. 
.. Suievandlu. 

Surlakunta vallu. 

.. Topurollu. 

Tumati Vandlu. 

Yeddna Vallu. 

Yerra Vandlu. 

.. Yeriagunta Vandlu. 

.. YetakuioUu. 


Marriages are both infant and adult. Among 
Fedakanti and Pfiknati Reddis, a woman may remain 
unmarried, but such instances are unknown. 

Marriage in one’s own ga^ or family stock is pro- 
hibited. A man may marry his elder sister’s, mater- 
nal uncle’s, or paternal aunt’s daughters or under 
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special circumstances, his younger sister’s dau^ter, 
but not the daughters of his paternal uncle, or 
maternal aunt. A man may marry the sister of his 
wife, whether the latter is living or dead. He may 
also take his elder sister’s daughter to be his wife 
and take his younger sister’s daughter to his son bom 
of another wife. Girls may be selected from one’s 
mother or grand mother’s families, provided the 
latter do not belong to the same gotra as oneself. 
Simultaneous marriages with two sisters and the 
exchange of daughters, though viewed with dis- 
favour, are not prohibited. Two brothers are allowed 
two girls who are sisters. Difference in social condi- 
tion does not act as a bar for marriage, but owing 
to geographical differences they hesitate to contract 
relationship beyond the known area and outside the 
previously connected families. 

The marriage ceremonies of all the Reddis are alike 
in main points, but there may be some variations 
in minor details. The ceremonies among the 
Lingftyet Reddis does not differ much from those 
of the non-Lingayets, but the former call in a Jangama 
priest wherever available instep of a BrShman 
priest. As the customs of many sub-divisions are 
here dealt with, only the ceremonies that are common 
to all are described here. Marriages are settled by 
the parents or guardians of the, parties to be married 
and they usually take place in the five months follow- 
ing the Hindu mouth Pushya (January-February) 
and last for five days. The latW period is either 
extended or reduced according to usage, family 
custom or one’s convenience. Ihe marriage season 
follows the rainy season and coincides with the 
harvest time. 

The preliminaries to marriage begm with betrothal 
called viiyaprasta or sastra oi pradhana. 

For this ceremony the boy’s parents with their near 
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relatives and some matrons start on an auspicious 
day for the girl’s village, observing omens on their 
way and carrying . with them dress, jewels, ashta 
mangcAya and the articles of mkamanehi.* If the 
omens are auspicious,, they go to the girl’s house 
where they are met by her father. Here also they 
observe omens by lighting a lamp before the family 
god and anxiously waiting for the chirping of a lizard. 
If their fears are allayed by the steady and clear 
burning of the light and hearing the lizard chirp 
from a favourable direction, the bridegroom’s father 
announces his mission. If the girl’s father is satisfied 
with the proposed match, he summons his priest 
and the caste relatives to form an assembly. In the 
presence of the men assembled therein, the horoscopes 
of the persons to be married are consulted, and if the 
latter agree, the dress and jewels brought by the 
boy’s father are sent in to the girl to be worn by her. 
The girl is then anointed, bathed and bedecked 
with the dress and jewels. She then worships a 
cone of turmeric paste representing the god Gapesa. 
Then she is led to the assembly and there seated on 
a plank or a black blanket. The articles constituting 
Suhamanchi are then made into several heaps on a 
spread blanket and worshipped by offering them 
incense, cocoanut and date fruit. In the meanwhile, 
the boy’s mother or her representative places jaggery 
cubes, dry cocoanut halves, rice, turmeric roots and 
other articles in the girl’s lap (fold), and the maternal 
uncle of the girl measures out the articles of Sulca- 
manchi and hands them to the girls’ father. In 
some places and with some Reddis, these articles are 
delivered on any subsequent day. After the delivery 
of Sukamancki articles, the girl’s father presents one 

* Tho articles constituting Sukamancki are : — 64 or 600 seers of rice ; 
16 or 80 seers of doll ; 6 or 160 seers of ghee ; 6 seers of jaggeiy ; 10 or 
20 seers of nuts and a quantity of betel leaves. 
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tdimbula (one packet of betel leaves and nuts) to the 
boy’s father and the latter presents the former with 
two of the same, in token of offer and acceptance, 
the reason for which is that he is not the seeW but 
he is sought after. The letters of contract containing 
the names of the persons to be married and the date 
on whicli the marriage is to take place are then drawn 
up by the priest and worshipped by him. These 
letters are then exchanged and pan mpari distributed 
to Glod, guru, Brilhman, the head of the caste and the 
assembled persons in a prescribed order. Either on the 
same night or the next morning the boy’s party are 
entertained with a feast known as tuppadv^ or 
Pappubuvm, the essential dishes being ghee and rice 
or cooked dhal and rice, after which dinner they 
return to their village. 

Marriages take place either in the boy’s or the 
girl’s house, but generally in the latter's house. Two 
or three days previous to the marriage, the boy and 
the girl bathe anointing themselves with oil and 
besmearing their bodies with turmeric paste in their 
respective houses. In the name of the family God 
and the deceased ancestors, a feast called Demritta 
or HireraMbba is given at which the caste people 
are fed. If the party profess Vaishnava faith, 
DSsayya is also fed. The feast is intended not only 
to appease the family God and the ancestors, but also 
to invoke them to witness the ceremonies. Either 
this day or the next or on the morning of the wedding 
day, a booth of 12 pillars with a dais is raised in front 
of the house where the marriage is to take place, the 
milk-post or Adi Kambha (the central pillar) being 
of Jrnnbdma or fig tree. The wood for this post is 
cut by the girl’s maternal uncle after worshipping 
the tree and brought to the booth (house) with much 
ceremony. Into the hole intended to receive this 
post, milk, nine kinds of cereals, coral, etc., are put 
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and then the post is set up theie. The washennan 
of the village supplies washed clothes to wiap round 
this post and draws red stripes over the doth. 
Near this post kanka^ {wrist threads) are tied to 
the bridal pair and at the conclusion of each item 
of the marriage ceremonies, the couple bow to it. 

Pedakanti Beddis place a pot wiw a U^hted Hd 
near this post and call it w^jwam. This light is to 
bum throughout the ceremonies without any 
interraption. 

The ^s in the pandal may or may not be enclosed 
by posts, but it should have a light constantly burn- 
ing in its north-east comer. With some Eammas 
the erection of the booth is not obligatory. The 
next ceremony is called avrane or the ceremonial 
bringing of pots from the potter’s; earthen pots 
var^g from five to twenty with the same number 
of lids for covering the pots as well as for holding 
lights are made by the village potter and placed 
either in his house or in a temple. Married women 
of both the parties walk on spread cloth under a 
canopy, carrying with them a kanaka (metal vessel 
full of water), a mirror, some quantity of rice, jaggery, 
dhal, etc., and meet the potter. They worship the 
pots and offer them food and incense. The potter 
is presented with rice, dhal, etc., and the pots are 
then carried home by married ladies who keep fasting. 
At the entrance of the house red coloured water is 
waved round the pots placed on a seat of cowdung 
and Navadhanya (nine kinds of cereals) — ^paddy, 
wheat, gingelly, black-gram, green-gram, horse-gram, 
pigeon-pea, avare {Dolichos laXAab £tn) and Bengal 
gram. 

The next ceremony is bringing consecrated water 
called Sastrada Niru. Some married ladies with 
the same ceremonies go to a well or water-course 
preceded by musicians, music is always played before 
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them whenever they go out, worship the water 
under the name of Goddess Ganga, and fetch water 
and empty it into the vessels pla(^ on the chosen 
spot. 

Previous to the bringing of pots from the potter’s, 
the bridegroom arrives at the bride’s village and he 
is met at the coniines of the village and led to a 
temple. Here the deity is worshippM and the bride- 
groom and his party are treated with panoibrn (syrup 
of ja^ry) to aUay the fatigue caused by the journey. 
Then they are taken to their lodgings. 

On the day of marriage, the bride and the bride- 
groom bathe with their respective mothers in a square 
extemporised by four women holding vessels at the 
four comers with threads passing round the vessels. 
This is called Suragi or nim. In some places, 
the bridegroom bathes in such a square near a temple 
whither he is led. Married ladies carry the dress 
and jewels intended for the bride from the temple 
or tne bridegroom’s quarters to the bride’s house. 
This is repeated three times. The dress and other 
articles intended for the bridegroom are similarly 
carried to his house. After putting on his new dress, 
the bridegroom with a dagger in his hand is then 
led to the marriage pavilion. 

The Velnati Reddis present the bridegroom with 
a hachchada having unwoven threads at the border, 
a white long coat, a turban and a boquet. On his 
arrival at the entrance of the booth, the bride’s 
sister washes his feet and receives a ifee. A large 
quantity of rice is sprinkled by both the parties on 
one another and the bridegroom is then led to the 
dais. He stands facing east having his right foot in 
a basket. Then the bride is brought by her maternal 
uncle. She stands opposite the bridegroom, hav- 
ing her right foot in a basket and separated from 
him by a screen. If the kankanaa have not already 
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been tied, either near the milk-post or the airane 
vessels, the priest invests both the bride and bride- 
groom with wrist threads, which are of black and 
white wool and an iron ring. The pair then sprinkle 
cumin seeds and jaggery over each other’s heads. 
Then the screen is removed and the pair look at each 
other for the first time. The LingSyet Pakanati 
Reddis paint the figure of a bull on the screen and 
at the appointed hour, make a slit in it on the spot 
containing the representation, and -make the pair to 
look at each other through this opening. The 
bridegroom then ties round the bride’s neck the 
tali which consists of 100 strands of thread dyed 
yellow, handed over to him by the priest after being 
blessed by the assembled caste people. These 
strands are made into a thread by an unmarried 
girl. 

The next item in the programme is dhare. For 
this ceremony, the bridegroom joins his palms to 
form a cup-like cavity and into this the priest puts a 
cocoanut. The bride keeps her joined palms below 
those of the bridegroom. Then the priest pours 
milk and water over the cocoanut held in the palms 
of the bridegroom and the liquid drips into those of 
the bride. Her parents and. close relatives repeat 
the process. This constitutes dhare. Then the 
couple look at Amndhati, the pole-star. After 
pa3dng their homage to the airSne pots, they sit 
together on a bedstead on the dais and worship five 
cocoanuts placed in a row on rice spread on a plantain 
leaf. Presents of cloths and money are made to the 
couple by the relatives present there. Sometimes 
these presents are also sent through a 'proxy. 
TdmilMas are then distributed to God, guru, Brfth- 
man, kattemane, sdlumula (cultivators and traders) 
Qauda, yajaman and tlie castemen in due 
order. 
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The proceedings of the day close with the perform- 
ance of ncilugu,* and prostration before the milk-post, 
airane pots and the family gods. When they go to 
the family gods, the bridegroom’s sister bars their 
passage, extracts a promise from her brother to give 
his first daughter to her son and makes the couple to 
recite the names of each other (at ordinary times 
husbands and wives do not repeat each others’ 
names). Then the dinner follows, and the couple 
have buwa, that is, they eat from the same dish. 

The next two days are occupied in enjoying mlugu 
and feast. 

On the fourth day after marriage, the couple stand 
in a mragi square and over their bent heads married 
ladies hold a nose-screw and pour water on the 
screw which dribbles on the heads of the couple. 

In the evening, the bridegroom pretends to be 
offended and goes to his house unknown to others. 
The bride’s party go to him accompanied by his wife 
or by a boy disguised. They request him to let them 
know what has offended him, and he cites such trifles 
as the insufficiency of sugar in the cakes or of salt 
in the dhal water supplied to him. They promise to 
cure these defects and induce him to undergo nalugu 
with the real or the mock bride. If the nahtffu is 
done in the company of the mock bride, she reveals 
herself to the bridegroom, at which the latter is 
discomfited . He is then led to his wife’s house. In the 
evening, a procession of the couple is formed, and it 
passes through the village streets to the temple. After 
offering their obeisance to the deity, they are led home. 

On the morning of the fifth day, the couple again 
bathe in auragi square after getting their nails pared. 

* This is no sastraic con*mony. This is only indulged in by femaloB 
to enjoy fun. This consists in the bride and bridegroom sitting in front 
of each other, and mutually applying, turmeric paste, offering scent, flower 
and tdmbula and addressing each other in bombastic language, etc. 
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Then the bridegroom, or, in some places, the bride’s 
maternal uncle, goes to an anthill, the bridegroom 
sometimes being accompanied by his wife. In this 
case, the bridegroom digs earth with a hoe, and his 
wife or some matrons carry it home in a basket. 
The earth is then made into twelve balls by the 
bridegroom and the bride places them, one at each 
post of the booth. OfEerings of food are made to 
these balls by the bride, and the couple bow beforo 
the. milk-post, in front of which they untie their 
wrist threads. 

Am ong a section of non-LingSyet F&kuSti Beddis, 
there is a custom that soon . after bathing in the 
Suragi square at 3 a.m., the couple extinguish a 
lamp kept in the pandal and sit in the dark for some- 
time without speaking to each other. 

Then the milk-post and the airdne pots are removed. 
This ceremony is known as nagcmali, after which all 
wend their way back, as even a dog refuses to eat in 
the house after the event. 

In the afternoon of the same day, they worship 
sitnhdsana (throne symbolising caste authority) and 
distribute tdn^ndas. The newly married girl makes 
her first entry into her husband’s house on the same 
day, and she is delivered over to the custody of her 
husl^d’s parents. Before entering the house, it is 
customary for her to trip a measure of rice purposely 
placed near the thresWd and this custom may 
mdicate that she brings prosperity to the family 
in her train. Scattering of rice indicates abundance 
of crop. 

Mock-ploughing is a ceremony peculiar to this 
caste. It is done either on the fourth or the fifth 
day of marriage. In the pandail or outside the viUajge, 
the bridegroom pretends to plough and the bride 
hands him seed to be sown. This ceremony in^catra 
their occupation and the co-operation required in 
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their future life. *‘The bride and bridegroom 
accompanied by their maternal uncles, four or five 
male and female relations walking under a canopy, 
go in procession to a field outside the village 
toking with them a pair of tracers, a plough-share, 
a goad, some kind of grain, a little cowdiing, two 
buUocks, a yoke, a plough and some water. The 
uncles wash the bride and the bridegroom’s feet 
and they sit down. The bridegroom afterwards 
gets up, yokes the bullocks to the plough, turns up 
the earth and the bride gives him the grain and he 
sows it and ploughs the field over again. The other 
people cover the ploughed ground with clothes, and 
the parent of the bridegroom makes them presents. 
The cowdung is thrown over the seed, and water 
sprinkled over it and they all return to the pandal ; 
some women stand at the door of the house and 
make the bride and bridegrcom pay a trifling sum 
of money for admittance ; * ” 

It is said by some of the Lingayet PSknati Beddis 
that, on the night of marriage, the bride and bride- 
groom are taken on the shoulders of their respective 
maternal uncles, and while the latter dance with their 
burdens, the couple sprinkle sandal dust over each 
other. 

The bride price is paid by all except the Velnati 
Beddis who say that the articles of mlcamawihi are a 
substitute for it. The following are the amounts 
paid as bride-price by the several classes of 
Beddis : — 

Paknati Beddis— Bs. 63-8-0 to Bs. 66-8-0. 

yMnniaH — One Varaha and 100 strands of threads 
instead of 101 Varahas formerly paid. 

Benati or Naradi Beddis — 9 Varahas or Bs. 66. 

Yellamma Kapus — ^Bs. 36 to 127. 

* Becords, Section III, page 16^ 
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The following aie some of the pecnliaT cnstoms 
observed only among a few divisions of Reddis : — 

Among Velnati Ri^dis when a man takes a wife 
during the lifetime of his first and second wife, his 
first wife during the dhare in his third marriage 
dresses herself in new clothes and receives the usual 
articles in her lap and also undergoes Udahalu cere- 
mony with the third wife. But his second wife is 
said not to attend this marriage as it is disgraceful 
to her according to the proverb that a shameless 
woman goes to attend her husband’s marriage. 
Why this proverb is not applied to the first wife who 
attends the marriage is not explained. 

Among the Kamma Reddis. both the parents of 
the parties for marriage subscribe in equal shares, at 
the commencement of preliminaries to marriage, a 
sum of two rupees and one vardha. After the con- 
clusion of marriage, accounts are said to be taken, 
and he who has spent more than the other is given 
this sum. This is called the common fund. 

When a girl attains her womanhood, she is impure 
from three to eleven days, and she is kept in a separate 
shed having its roof covered with the leaves of VUex 
neffundo or in a separate room in the bouse. Shoes 
and broomsticks are placed near the entrance of the 
room or shed to ward off evil spirits. She bathes 
daily and renews her dress with the clothes supplied 
by the village washerman. During this period, she 
is fed on fatty food, such as cocoanuts, dates, 
sweetened gingelly and sweetened rice paste. In the 
evenings, she is exhibited in the company of married 
ladies who sing to the occasion and wave red-coloured 
water round the girl’s face. The women are treated 
with tdmbula and sweetened gingelly balls in addition 
to the female toilette. On the first evening she gets 
her lap filled by her mother, and on subsequent days 
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bj her relatives. Oh the expiry of the period, (die 
is' admitted into the house after bath, but she will 
not be given entrance into the kitchen or godrroom 
unl^ .after the sixteenth. day has passed, when the 
sprinkling of holy water completely purifies her. 
The shed occupied by her is burnt, and the earthen 
vessels used b^r her are thrown away. 

. After her purification, the intimation of her attain- 
ment of age is sent to her husband’s family through 
the village washerman. On receipt of this information, 
her parents-in-law proceed to the girl’s house and 
fill her lap when she is exhibited before married 
women. An unmarried, girl is to . get her lap filled 
by her parents-in-law after her- marriage. The 
consummation of marriage takes place on the six- 
teenth or any subsequent day, if three months have 
elapsed from the date of their marriage. Thereafter, 
the couple are permitted to live together. Until 
this event, the girl does, not live with her husband, 
but she visits her husband’s house like an ordinary 
relative. The washerman who supplies dress to the 
girl claims the dress worn by the girl at the time of 
her attaining the age in addition to other perqui- 
sites. He also gete presents from her husband’s 
family when he delivers the news to them. 

The remarriage of widows is said to be permitted 
only among the Lingfiyet P&knfiti Beddis. The 
ceremonies observed are similar to those observed 
by the other LingSyet -castes. The children of 
t^ remarried widows are held in low esteem , and 
they>fonn a separate line. They are allowed to 
many those who are similarly circumstanced. The 
remarried widows are not allowed to take part in 
auspicious ceremonieis but nothing prevents them 
from eating with the rest. Widows who are not 
allowed to remarry, .remove their bodice, bangles, 
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Widow 

Habbuoi. 
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toe and nose-xings, jewels containing peada and silk- 
boidered cloth mm the date of the death of their 
hn w handa . Kamma widows retain their ear ornament 
and dress in white cloth. Some of the Kamma 
Reddis say that a girl becomes a widow if the person 
to whom she is betrothed dies before marriage. 

The Paknati Reddis, Pedakanti Reddis ai^ a 
section of Kamma Reddis condone adultery in a 
woman if her seducer is of the same or of a h%her 
caste. An unmarried girl who becomes pregnant 
by a man of the caste is married to him, Dirt their 
issues form a separate groujp. But the non-lingftyet 
P&knati Reddis say that a widow or an unmarried girl 
is expelled from caste if she is guilty of adultery. The 
other Reddis consider adultery on the part of a woipun 
as a heinous ofience deserving expulsion from caste. 

Husbands are allowed to divorce their wives who 
are convicted of loose morals and not vice versa. If 
her seducer is of the same caste, he will be forced to 
marry the woman on pain of expobion of both the 
offenders from the caste. Divorce is given by the 
caste patuMycU. 


The LingSyet Reddis do not observe pollution 
either for birth or death. The period of pollution 
for a birth among Kammas is three days. Gbimndly 
the first two deliveries of a woman take place in her 
mother’s house. Soon after delivery, the mother 
of the new-born babe is administered musk, brandy 
or arrack. In some places, she is seated in a tub 
containing arrack. The new-born baby is branded 
(with red hot iron) round the navel and the navel 
00^ cut. The navel cord is eagerly severed mixed 
with flour by barren women with the hope of becom- 
ing mothers, after waving the nuxtnie thrice round 
their hues. The placenta is buried in a pit in-front 
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the house. She is seated on this pit on the-seventh, 
ninth or eleventh day, the woman in confinement 
is giv^ a bath. All the Reddi fomilies of the village 
oontribate a pot of water in addition to the supplying 
of soapnuts, turmeric paste, vermilion, flowers, 
betel leaves and nuts, and Bengal gram, llie mother 
bathes painting her body with tumeric and margosa 
paste. The cot on which she is to lie thereafter is 
then kept on the pit upside down and after washing 
and worshipping it with the ofierings of incense and 
a cocoanut, it is removed into the house. All the 
young children present there are given a bath, and 
fried paddy is distributed among them. The women 
present there are given tumeric paste and tamlmlas. 

The same night the babe is rocked in a cradle secured 
by begging without regard to the status of the party 
in so doing. 

The name may be given to the child either on that por.Natai, 
day or on anjr day before the close of the first month, 

If the name is given on the day on which the mother 
bathes, the Bengal gram contributed by several 
families is cooked into what is called GaggeO/u and 
made into two packets — one packet to be placed 
near the feet of the child and the other near its head 
with a broken cocoanut half. The maternal uncle 
who luunes the child, gets as his perquisite the packet, 
mid the cocoanut half placed near the feet of the 
babe for his service. The contents of the other packet 
with tambula is distributed among the ladies present. 

Before the expiry of the thira, seventh or the 
tweUth month, mm the date of birth, Munuvara, 
a Sylvan deity, is propitiated generally in a grove or 
near a mountain. It is represented by a stone set 
up on a conspicuous spot. Light, incense and food 
axe offered to him. Animal sacrifices are sometimes 
made to him and the flesh of the sacrificed animal is 

38 * 
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cooked and eaten, the head of the sacrificed animal 
with 4 as. 8 pies goes to the share of the priest of the 
deity. Then a lock of hair or all hair on the head of 
the child whether male or female is removed. Until 
this is done, the child’s head cannot, be shaved. 
Among the Fedakanti Reddis, Munisvara is pro- 
pitiated during the sevetth month of the woman’s 
pregnancy, (m the day of worship, the pregnant 
woman and her brother-in-law fast and offer animal 
sacrifices. The sacrificed animal is brought home and 
cooked and eaten there. During the pregnancy of a 
woman, her husband abstains from killing serpents or 
animals, building new houses or renewing roofs and 
from carrying dead bodies. He sometimes allows his 
hair to grow from the sixth month of the pregnancy 
up to the tenth day after the woman’s confinement. 

A Koracha woman or sometimes the village 
astrologer is consulted as to the suitable name to be 
given to the child. Generally the names of the 
family ancestor or those of the family gods are 
suggested. As there are both Saivas and Vaishnavas 
among Beddis, they are named after the several 
names of Siva, Vishnu and their consorts. 

Opprobrious names such as Tippaiyya and terms 
of endearment like Appaiyya, Akkayya and Ammanni 
are also used. When a man has too many daughters, 
the newly bom female child is called Sakamma 
expressing thereby that female children are no more 
wanted, Saku in Kannada signifying sufficient. 

The following are some of the names taken by the 
members of the caste: — 


Maubs. 


Females. 


Haaumantha Beddi. 


Bacbaiya. 

Ssnjivsppa 


Mangemma. 

Yanganunia. 

YeUamma. 

SanjiTamma. 

BhimaMm. 
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They follow the Hindu law of inheritanbe. 
Adoption is practised by those who are not blessed 
with sons. Daughter’s sons are preferred, but in 
their absence, boys are adopted from the same family 
stock as the person who adopts belongs. In the 
absence of even these, a man may adopt his vrife’s 
brother or the latter’s son, his (adopter’s father’s) 
sister’s son or his maternal aunt’s son. No ceremony 
is required for adopting a boy and yet some obse^e 
it. To avoid future complications and law suits, 
the fact of adoption is recorded in written deeds. A 
boy adopted by one family from another cannot 
wed in both. Even adults if they are unmarried 
are adopted. The system of lUatam (the affiliation 
of one’s son-in-law into one’s family) is also in vogue. 

Sona-in-Iaw are affiliated into families of Xamma 
and Paknati Reddis whether the latter have sons or 
not. They are then entitled to a share in the family 
property. 

Almost all the Reddis have Jcattemanes or courts 
to decide oases connected with the caste dereliction. 
These are presided over by yajamans. The non- 
Lingayet Psknati Reddis have five Kattemanes : 

1. Muradi. Peiuru 

2. Tadacherla (Roydrng). Peruru (Kalyan Drug). 

3. Nallaralhi Timmalapnr 5. Meti Kurike (Hiriyur). 

(Chellaken). 

These have become Lingftyets. 

Under the ^'omon there is a servant who is known 
as Bandarif whose chief function is to carry informa- 
tion. He and the yc^aman of the caste each get an 
extra tambida called Mavada tdtnbula ; the Bandari 
is also given. 

The Neradi (Renati) Reddis have kattemanes in 
Kadalur and' Konasagara. . . 


InnixAirai 

AND 

ADoraoH. 


CAnTS 

Oboaniea. 

TION. 
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Ths' Eodati Reddis have halltmaMS presided over 
by a Gauda. The other functionaries are called Reddi 
and yenaman, the former officiating at the Durbar 
and the latter managing the ceremonies and 
known as moJctesar. A beadle is attached to each 
hattemane, the Gauda, Reddi and Tajaman each 
get two extra tdmbulas and the beadle one extra 
tambula. The beadle and the hdam cMlavddi, 
another servant of the Pariah caste gets 0-4-8 each. 
The Gauda, Reddi, the yajaman and the castemen 
decide tribal disputes and the fine levied is divided 
among the first three and the beadle. Adultery and 
expulsion from caste come under the cognisance of 
the hattemanea. The offence of adultery is condoned 
with the sprinkling of holy watsr by the gwru and 
receiving pmaada from him. 

The ymamm who presides over the kaitemanes 
of the YeUamma ESpus is to attend at the worship 
of amhdsam and ariveni pots during marriages. 

Rmoioit. Except Eamma Reddis and Velnati Reddis who 
are Vaish^avas and LingSyet Reddis who are 
Saivas, the others are both Saivas and Yaishpavas. 
Gods of both the religion are worshipped by all. 
Venkataramapa is worshipped by a majority of 
Reddis. Tellanuna, Mallamma, Munid4varu and 
Gurumurthi are the other gods worshipped by the 
caste. The Sun, serpents, water, pipul and margosa 
trees, village deities and gods of diseases are also 
propitiated. Fotalappa, a saint, is worshipped by 
RenSti Reddis as the regenerator of the caste. 

Omens, magic, sorcery, and witchcraft are believed. 
Oaths are taken in the name of one’s ancestor or the 
family god. Trial by ordeal is not resorted to. 

To conduct their religious ceremonies. Brahmans 
are invited by all except the LingByet Reddis. AlHim 
the latter find it hard to secure a Jangam to conduct 
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ceromonies, they avail themselves of the services of 
a Br&hman priest for marriage ceremonies. The 
non-Lingftyet F&kn&ti Reddis are smd to invite a 
Jangama priest to help them in the house-warming 
ceremony. The priest cooks the first meals in the 
new building whereafter the owners of the house 
prepare food there. 

The Pftknftti Reddis offer their allegiance to the 
gum called Farvatamvandlu. The Kodati Reddis 
pay their homage to the gum who presides over 
Mopuri Matha. Kamma and Veln&ti Reddis have as 
their gums among Siivaish^ava Br&hmans bearing 
various titles such as Tirumalavallu, Chakravartulu, 
Bhattaravaru and Kandalvaru. The religious cere- 
monies of these Reddis are conducted bySmlxta 
Br&hmans. The gum of the Yallamma K&pus 
is called Bhattachfirya and he resides at RSma* 
samudram near Funganur. 

The Lingfiyet F&kn&ti Reddis and Renati Reddis Fvuxbai. 
bury the dead like the rest of Ling&yets, but cany c*bmio»i 
the' corpses on hands. They observe no pollution 
for deaths or births. On the third and eleventh day, 
they offer food at the grave to the spirit of the 
departed. 

The non-Ling&yet F&kn&tis cremate or bur}^ their 
dead. Illustrious men and women who die in old 
age are cremated and the rest buried. Persons 
dying unmarried are buried with face downwards 
and no annual ceremonies are observed for them. 

The bones of the cremated persons are buried 
under a tree. On the third day after death, thepr go 
round the grave thrice and offer three yedes to it to 
be picked up by crows. But if the crows reject them, 
they are given to oxen. 

On the eleventh day, SrSdh is performed. The 
Jangam or the priest does not attend but a casteman 
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offers yeAe to tKe deceased. They purify the Irouse 
and go to a temple led .by a Dftsayya Wting hia 
gong. There the deity and a hakua are worslupped. 
The Pi^ari sprinkles holy water on the oorpae- 
bearers. Before entering the house where deBUi 
has taken place, they bow to. the threshold. One 
section of non-Lingayet Pakn&ti Beddis say. that 
no pollution is observed by them for death. The 
Velnfiti Beddis cremate the dead and are said 
to follow Sudrakanudakara in their obsequial 
ceremonies. 

The Kammas bum. the married dead and bury 
the rest. A man dying unmarried becomes an 
Iragara, but an unmani^ woman is accorded, the 
same funeral ceremonies as those given to a child. 
The dead are carried in a bier with their great toes 
and thumbs fastened by a string. They cover the 
dead with a new cloth, and place a cocoanut and 
a nail under the head on the bier, and bury these 
articles with the dead. On the way to the burial 
ground, the bier is lowered and the chief mourner 
carries a pot containing cooked rice three times round 
the bier and drops the pot on the ground. Then 
he tears the new cloth near the nose. When the bier 
is placed in the burial ground, the mourner goes round 
the bier thrice with a pot full of water and drops it 
down. After this the bodv is buried, the party 
bathe and return home. At the entrance of the 
house, they wash their feet with, (water) mixed with 
cow-dung and look at a lighted lamp kept in the 
place where the deceased expired. On the third day, 
for the death of a child, they ofEer milk and fried paddy 
at the grave. 

For the death of adults, they place three stones, 
one i^i and some thread on a leaf of CaUtbropis gigoMM 
at the root of a Ttmgedi plant (Cassia AurioideUa Zin) 
and offer the stones as many balls of rice as tiiexe w 
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Rons by the deceased. . Similarlyvanother offering 
is made on the same leaf .to another plant.. The 
pniod of pollution is from ten to fifteen days for 
rile married adults and three days for the rest. If 
the last day on which they are to purify themselves 
falls on an inauspicious day, it is po8t])oned to the 
next auspicious day. 

The .thud day’s .ceremonies are repeated on the 
last day when the mourners get themselves shaved 
as on the first day. The purohil purifies the house. 
During the period of pollution, sweet or animal food 
and other luxuries are eschewed. The Kammashave a 
custom of paying 2 as. 4. pies to a Holeya as Nela 
Haga. 

Those Kammas who. observe pollution for ten 
days go ,to the temple . of Venkatarania^a on the 
twelfth day, worship the deity and pelt three lumps 
of butter at the door of the temple saying, “Then 
he (the .deceased) pelted at you with stones and (as 
a reparation) we offer you these lumps of butter.” 
^en they ask the officiating pujan to throw open 
tlur gates of heaven. When a person dies on a 
Tuesday or a Friday, a. chicken is buried with, the 
drad body and when a matron dies, her lap is filled, 
.and its contents buried with her,' In other cases, 
nothing is said to be buried with the corpse. , 

Among Renftti or NarSdi Reddis, a woman dying 
during her pregnancy is left to be devoured by crows 
and wild beasts, if it is found impossible-to remove the 
child from the womb. 

> The lepers are burnt by the Yellamma KSpus* 
They perform Sroddhas in the first year of death* 
Thereafter, like other Beddis, all the ancestors are 
propitiated on the New Year’s day, Dipanali or 
Mahanavami. Two kalai(u represent the male and 
l^iude ancestors, and they ate respectively, given 
the- male and -female dress. Two yedes .axo offered 
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then to tHein and the Jaagam priest sits between 
them. He may not eat tl>e ni . 

The other Reddis wonhip two kalends similariy 
but they do it during the dark foztni^t of BhddTapaia 
the month of Kdrtika • or on the eleventh day of 
the bright half- of dshSdha. Yedes ate ofieted to 
the kalaiSSs and one of them is given to a DSsayya. 
l^e deceased females in the married state are pro* 
pitial^ with the performance of huvilya. Strict 
fast is observed on these days till the ceremonies are 
completely gone through. 

From time immemorial Heddis’ occupation is 
agriculture. Even at the present day, almost all 
are agriculturists. Almost all hold lands direct from 
Government and very few are landless tenants. The 
latter pay a share of produce or some fixed amount of 
money to their landlords. Lands are held individually 
and not in common. They are very partial to 
the black-cotton soil, and wherever this is found, 
Beddis are there in large numbers. Their method 
of cultivation is similar to that of the other agricul- 
tural classes in the State and they use the same Ifind 
of agricultural imlpements. They use more than one 
pair of bullocks in breaking the black cotton soU. 
Indian millet (Jola), sugarcane, ragi and paddy, if 
Boi^ in the months of Kdrtika (bright half), Pv^i/a 
(bright half), ^diAtAa^dark half) and Sraoaisui respects 
ively, are said to yield good crop. The rains from 
Bharam to M&hha asterism are supposed to be favour- 
able for agricultural operations ; we implements of 
agriculture and oxen are worshipped. They worridp 
the implements whenever they commence to oink a 
new well or build a -new house. In the month of 
Srdva^a, they worship Gangamma (water) thus : — 
Near a well they set up five stones to represent the 
fi.ve brothers or Pftndus, offer flower, tuxmerio paste. 
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vemUion, palmyia lolb and a new bodice cloth to 
water, bum incense and break cocoanuts. A »rl 
receives in her lap the bodice cloth, the palmyra rmls, 
turmeric paste and vermilion. 

Gorra DSvara is propitated during the sowing 
period. 

To avert evil eye, they scatter on the growing crop 
cooked rice mixed with butter-milk, kiln ash and 
grael. A sheep is offered to silence the mischief- 
making devils. To scare away birds, they stuck 
up on a pole painted pots. To ensure a bumper crop^ 
a feast in honour of Jokumara or Karebhanta is 
held seven days previous to the full moon of Bhddra- 
jxida (July-August). On that day^ a woman of the 
caste of lime-burners (may be Bestas) annotmces the 
birth of Johmara. A R^di woman dressed in new 
clothes carries on her head a basket containing an 
effigy of Jokumara surrounded by mango leaves, 
visits every Beddi house and recites songs relating 
to his birth. The inmates of the house give her some 
grain. Cto the full-moon day of the month, the 
Jokdmara dies and his e£^i;y is burnt. The next morn- 
ing the xaiyats of the village make another effigy 
of Johmara out of the ashes of a Fotter’s-kiln, 
place it on a stone at the entrance of the villas tmd 
pour water on it. To attain the same end (i.e., 
securing bumper crops), Killekyatas are asked to 
exhibit their play during the time of the ripening 
of com. 


The Reddis are a settled people. The houses in sooua 
which they live are similar in constraction and 
material to those of the rest of the agricultural castes. 

They do not admit outsiders into the caste. 

They are hi^h class Shdras and hold the same rank 
as Okkaligas in sooiid scale. They interdine with 
Ohkaligas. The Lmg&yet Reddis interdine with 
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ling&yets who follow the piofesskm other than those 
of barbers and oil-piessers. The non-Lingftyet 
Reddis eat<in the houses of BrShmans, Vaiqr&s and 
Lingfiyets ; but some Reddis say that they do not 
accept food from Ling&yets. Okkaligas, Kurubas, 
Banajigas, Gfinigas and BSdas are said to eat in 
their houses. The Reddis are not an impure caste 
and the^.mix freely with BrShmans and other hi^ 
class Hindus. Orthodox Brfihmans, if they come in 
contact with them • by touch, bathe and change 
clothes. This is not a disability as< the Brfihm^ 
are wont to do the same if they have contact with 
other than their own class. They can draw water 
from public wells,- and enter a temple up to the 
entrance of the god’s room. The village barber and 
washermen render their services without losing their 
status. ■ . , • 

Kamma Reddis sa^ that they do not belong to 
any- of the phana divisions, -but Renati Reddis ^te 
that they belong to the 18th division meaning there- 
by, that they belong to the right-hand faction or the 
eighteen phana division. Pichchaguntalavandlu, 
Javanikavandlu and Batti thinayya (of the Uru 
Golla caste) are said to -be beggars dependent on the 
caste, ■ BhatarSzus are dependent on .Reddis and 
they are given one Hana (4 as. 8 p.) during marriages. 
tThese are said -to be the custodians of the history 
of Reddis. 

The Reddis neither hunt nor fish, as doing either 
is considered derogatory-. All. Reddis are teeto- 
tallers. ‘ The Lingfiyet Reddis are strict vegeterians 
and -the- others'eat animal food. £9ieep, goats, fowls, 
^h, deer and pig are killed for food.- 

Men dress themselves like Hie. rest o£ the i^cul* 
tuiists. They generally coverth^selveS with a thick 
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cotton cloth or use short breeches and put on a coat 
and turban. 

Married women use coloured dress and cover 
themselves with bodice. These are denied to widows. 

Some Reddi women allow the end of their saris 
hanging from the left shoulder and the rest from the 
right shoulder. 

Married women use all kinds of Hindu jewels, the 
most important of them indicating their married 
state, tMi, wristlets, toe-rings and nose-rings. The 
nose-ring used by a Kamma woman should contain 
a genuine pearl, and its place may be substituted 
by a gold bead. Widows may retain ear ornaments. 

Only women are tattooed and this is done by Korachas 
or Killekyathas. Talismans, etc., are used to ward 
off evil spirits, etc. 

Married men use toe-rings to indicate their married 
state. 

The Reddis are a caste of cultivators. They conolvsioii. 
are also traders. They have once fonned a part of 
the foot militia in every part of India. Buchanan 
says that “the Reddis serve as Cadashshara or the 
armed men„ that without discipline collected the 
revenue, and composed the most powerful body in 
the armies of all the native princes.” Some are Telugu, 
while others are Ganarese. They eat together, but 
do. not intermarry. They have the ordinary caste 
patukayet. They are both Vishnias and Saivas. 

The latter are a kind of Vira-Saivas without the 
wearing of Lingam. 
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AND Ceremonies— Pobebtt Cubtohb— Widow Marriage— 
Addutery and Divorce— Chbtomb oonnecied with 
Fbegnamcy and Child Birth- Post-Natal Ceremonies — 
Inheritance— Caste Organization- Reugion — Fdnbbal 
Ceremonies — Occupation — Social Status— Dietary of 
THE Caste— Appearance, Dress and Ornaments — 
Conclusion. 

I N the Census Report of 1901, Sadfis were included 
among the Jains, and their number was returned 
as 173 males and 214 females. These figures are 
misleading, and the caste is certainly very much 
stronger. It is presumed that these numbers represent 
only the Sadas who call themselves Jains, and do not 
include a lai^ portion of the castemen who are, 
“still within the pale of Hindusim.” TheLingayet 
Sadfis are even larger in number and are found in 
parts of Shimoga and Chitaldrug districts. The caste 
IS commonly known as Ssdaru, and its members st^le 
themselves Sadu matasiharu. The honorific ending 
added to their personal names is Cauda. They are 
said to be so called on account of their strict 
abstinence from flesh and liquor, the term Sada being 
a modified form of the Sanskrit word Sfidhu, meaning 
gentle or tame. Their language is Kannada, and 
they have stuck to it wherever they may be living, 
but they also know the local language. A compara- 
tively large percentage of the caste know how to 
read and write the vernacular, but only a very 
few have learnt fiSn^ish. 
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Sadas are said to have been originally Jains, but Oaioni asd 
when Vish^uvaidhana was convert by BfimanajS* 
chfir^a to Vaishniavism, some only escaped the CMti. 
lelirious persecution and remained in their original 
faith. Some again were converted to Ling&yetism 
by the Lingayet Reformer Basava^Iia and his 
followers. Thus the caste which appears to have 
originally been a homogeneous one was split up into 
three sections, Lingayet SSd&s, Non-Lingayet SSdas, 
and the Jain Sadas who have more or less a belief 
in Jainism. 

The Hindu Sidas worship both Siva and Vishnu Ihtbbkal 
without preference to either, but the Jain SSdis 
worship the Tirthfinkaras of the Jains, though they CAsn. 
also respect the Hindu gods. Ling&yets and Jains 
have no commensality with each other, but other 
S&daainterdine. It is said that all the non-Ling&yet 
S&das eat together and intermarry. It is reported 
that the S&das who call themselves Jains, do not 
observe the rules of conduct peculiar to Jainism, 
such as not eating after sunset, and abstaining from 
taking life. They are, however, showing a tendency 
to assimilate with other Jains, by abandoning the 
service of Br&hman priests and the practice of eating 
in their houses. 

There are no exogamous clans among non-Ling&- 
yets, though two sub-divisions known as Huvvinavaru 
and Hongeyavaru are found near Koratagere. Those 
called Hongeyavaru do not bum Honge {Pomamia 
glabra) wo^, or use the oil, but have maae an 
exception from necessity in favour of using leaves 
as manure. The lingftyet Sadas have a large 
number of exogamous clans, several of which bear 
the names of plants, animals and other material 
articles, but they do not show any respect to the 
object after which their division. is called by either 
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worshipping it or, abstaining from catting or other* 
wise intorfering with it. A list of exogamous clans' 
is given below : — ... 

1. Adike .. Areoanut. 18. Kalasti .. 

2. Ale .. a herb. 10. Kale .. A wristlet. 

3. Baicha 20. Kanne .. A herb. 

4., Ballala . .. < jSl. Kappa 

6. Bale .. Dhal. 22. Maoharaga- 

6. Belle . . ‘a herb. dakani. 

7. Bil^ttdara .. White tent. 23. Malle .. Jasmin. 

*8. Benne .. Butter 24. Manne 

0. Chitta .. a tree. 26. Maruva 

in. Gauda .. Headman. 26. Matt! .. A tree. 

11. Harato .. 27. Muttina 

12. Hasibe .. Double bag. sattige. 

13. Havu ,. A snake. 28. Nimbe .. Lime fruit. 

14. Honge .. Pongamia 20. Sannakki Fine rice. 

glabra. 30. I^emanti .. Chrysanthemuni. 

16. Hurali .. Horse-grain. 3^*. 

16. Huvvu .. Flower. 32. Soge. 

17. Kaggaliu .. Hardstone. 33. Surigo. 

mabbuox It is said that formerly the Lingayets married 
Gnwrauu? non-lingayet Sadas, but this practice 

was subsequently given up. But there is no such 
prohibition as regards the other two sections. 
Among Sad&s who are not Lingayets, there are no 
exogamous divisions, the two divisions of Huvvina- 
vatu and Hongeya vara having no significance in .this 
connection. .The only rule of prohibition obseiwed 
by them in regard to marriages is the real or conven- 
tional relationship between the marrying couple of 
parent and child, brother and sister. The daughters 
of a paternal, uncle and maternal aunt are both 
called sisters, and have to be avoided, but the 
daughter of a paternal aunt and that of matemaj 
imcle are both eligible for marriage. Exchange of 
daughters between two families is allowable. 

The proposal for manias should properly emanate 
from- the male’s side. A .Br&hman astrologer is 
generaUy consulted to determine astrological, affinity 
by reference to the names of the two parties. On 
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an a^icious day, the boy and his father with some 
married women repair to the girl’s house. The 
boy and the girl are seated together on a plank, and 
sometimes the tera amount which varies from twelve 
to twenty Rupees is paid down before the castemen. 
The girl is presented with a new Sire and a jewel, 
which she puts on. Married women rub the boy and 
the girl with turmeric, and the engagement is 
announced and tambulas are exchanged between the 
two parties in the presence of an assembly. Both 
parties are bound by this agreement. After this 
vilyada-ids^a, the bridegroom’s party have to present 
the girl’s parents with provisions for the marriage, 
consisting of 300 seers of rice, 25 seers of dhal, 3 
maunds of jaggery, 20 seers of ghee, a maund of 
arecanut, and 600 betel leaves. Soon after this 
takes place Demruto (or God’s feast), when the bride 
and the bridegroom pour milk on an ant-hill and 
worship a hdah. Next day is known as Nadu- 
madamniga Sdstra, when the boy and the girl, each 
in his or her own place, are rubbed with turmeric 
paste'. The marriage pandal is put up on the next 
day. 

The marriage generally takes place in the house of 
the bride, and her maternal uncle brings the pole of 
KaUi wood, which has to servo as the milk post, and 
keeps it in a temple. In the evening, both parties 
repair to the temple in state, and they bring home 
the pole along with ariveni pots and instal them in 
the pandal. 

Early next morning, the boy and the girl are bathed 
in nudeniru, and the boy is dressed in new clothes 
and sent to a temple, where he sits on a Kanibli in 
the company of his relations and with the best man 
by his side. His maternal uncle ties bhoshin^a on 
his forehead, and married women rub him with 
turmeric paste. From the temple all the wedding 

34 
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clothes, jewels and other articles intended for tiie 
bride are sent to her, in a tray twice. The third 
time the bridegroom is taken to the panddl by the 
girl’s party . Then the ceremonies of puttmg gingelly 
and cummin seeds by the bridal pair on each other’s 
heads, tying of the tali, dropping of rice, and 
other events take place in the prescribed order as in 
other castes. The couple go round the milk post 
with the hems of their garments knotted together and 
are shown the Arundhati Star. They then go into 
the room in which the ariveni pots are installed, 
dropping gingelly and cummin seeds as they go along. 
After bowing before the sacred pots, they have the 
hhasKingas removed and the bndal pair and their 
near relations eat huvm (common meal). 

Among the Lingayet S&d§,8, the ceremony styled 
gindiprasta^ is osberved the next day. The bride- 
groom goes away from the marriage house pretending 
to be dissatisfied with the girl. The latter sets out 
carrying with her a brass vessel with a spout called 
gindi. She finds him out and appeases him by 
presenting the vessel. They are seated together, 
rubbed with turmeric paste and conducted back in 
state to the girl’s house. In the night, a procession 
of the bridal party takes place. 

Next day, nSgavali takes place, when the posts of 
the pandal are worshipped. The hanhcofas are removed 
and tied to the milk post. The married couple are not 
allowed to remain in the marriage house that night. 
They go to the bridegroom’s house, and return, after 
remaining there two or three days. If, however, the 
bridegroom’s village is far off, they are taken to 
a neighbour’s house, where they spend the night. 

When a girl attains puberty, she is coi^ered 
impure for three days, when she is kept outside in a 
shed of green leaves, erected by her matermJ unde. 
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In the evenings, the girl is exhibited before a company 
of married women, when she is presented with flowers, 
jianmpdri and dried cocoanut and sweets. Early 
m the morning on the fourth day, the shed is pulled 
down by the maternal uncle, and the materials are 
burnt at some distance from the village. The girl 
bathes and is admitted into the house ; for a month, 
however, she is not allowed to enter the inner apart- 
ments. Girls who are married after puberty do not 
begin to live with their husbands till three months 
after the marriage. 

The non-Lingayet SSdas strictly prohibit widow 
marriage. But among the Lingayet section, such 
remamages are common. A bachelor is not allowed 
to marry a widow, and the married women are not 
allowed to see the married widow on the day of the 
marriage. After negotiations for such a marriage 
are settled with the father of the widow, she is brought 
in the evening of the appointed day to the lover’s 
village, ami is lodged in a temple. The lover goes 
there with some other men, and presents her with a 
Sire and a bodice cloth, which she wears. Glass 
bangles are put on to her wrists, and in the assembly 
of castemen, the man, and in some places, a remarried 
widow, ties a tali to her. Sho is conducted to the 
man’s house, which is kept dark and vacant. The 
man goes into it and sits in a comer. The woman 
enters it, and when the man asks her why she has 
come there, she replies, “ I have come to light a lamp 
in your dark house. ” Then a light is lit ; and the 
caste men are served a dinner. 

Adultery is regarded with abhorrence, and a 
woman proved to be in criminal intimacy with 
another man is excommunicated. They do not 
dedicate girls as Basavis. 
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It is the lecognised custom among SSdas to bring 
the daughter to the father’s house for first and 
sometimes even the second delivery. On an auspi- 
cious day in the seventh or the ninth month, the 
mother-in-law, or some other elderly female member 
of her (pregnant woman’s) husband’s family, presents 
the woman while in her father’s house with a new 
cloth {aire) and a ravihe and decks her with flowers. 
During the wife’s pregnancy, the husband observes 
the usual taboos, such as not carrying a corpse, 
and not touching the milk post, and in some places 
he does not shave his head after the seventh 
month. 

Post-Natal On the birth of a child, the woman is considered 
cuxHOHiss. inipure for ten days during which time she remams 
confined in a room . The near agnatic relations of the 
family are in a state of partial pollution, but may go 
to temple and take part in agricultural operations. 
On the eleventh day, the mother and the child are 
seated on a plank kept on a small pit excavated by 
the husband in the verandah and bathed by married 
women, the neighbours contributing a pot of water 
and soap-nut pa^. Before carrying the child inside, 
a metallic tray is beaten like a gong by an elderly 
woman who calls on evil spirits to snatch it away, 
if they dare, warning them that it would be too late 
after going inside as their household god would prove 
too strong for them when once the child is placed 
under his protection. The child is put into a cradle 
in the evening, and named by an elderly woman of 
the family* 

Lingayet Sadas do not observe birth pollu- 
tion as in other castes, the womui is confinedto bed 
for six or seven days, after which she bathes. On 
the first day, after consecrating it in the usual way, 
a jangama priest presents the cWd with a linga which 
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ilie mother keeps, and ties it to the child when it 
grows to be three or four years old. 

They follow the Hindu Law of inheritance. ii«H«iirr*i«« 

SSdas have a regular system of Caste Government, casts 
T hey are divided into groups, at the head of each of 
which is a kattemane presided over by a Gauda who 
settles all the caste disputes. If the disputes are of 
a serious nature, the heads of several kattemmies 
join and decide them, and sontetimes they are 
submitted to their g\im. A Helava is their halemaga, 
and they have to pay him some customary fees 
whenever he pays them a visit. They do not admit 
outsiders into their caste. 

Lingayet Sadas are Saivas, but respect Vaishnava nsMaioir. 
gods also, and some have the latter as their family 
deities. The non-Lingfiyets worship all the Gods 
of the other Hindus. Some have in recent times 
adopted the Jaina mode of worship, and pay special 
respect to the Tirthankaras. All pay respect to the 
village Goddesses, such as Ma.ramma and Ms.rigamma. 

Their gurus are Br&hmans of the Srivaishnava section. 

The Lingayet Sadas have a guru of their own caste 
in a matha at Sirigere in the Ohitaldrug District. 

They believe in omens, sorcery, witchcraft and 
soothsaying. 

Sadas bury the dead. The ceremonies observed fdhuai. 
by the ling&yet section are the same as those of other c’mmioiiim. 
Ling&yets and the non-Lingfiyets observe ceremonies 
similar to those of Morasu Ok^u. Both the sections 
observe pollntion for the first ten days. To propitiate 
aU the deceased ancestors, they worship a kdlaka 
with offerings of food and clothes on the Mah&laya 
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Amftv&sya and some other impoitant days such as 
YugSdi. Some non-Ling&yets have of late begun 
to perform Kala SrSddh&s. 

Sadas are all cultivators, and have adhered to this 
profession in the main. Most of the potels in those 
parts of the State where Sadas are found are of this 
caste. Some have adopted other professions, such 
as trade and Government service. 

Sadas rank high in social status, as they are strict 
vegetarians and totally asbtain from liquor. 

Lingayet SMas only eat in the houses of Ling&yets, 
and Jangamas, but the non-Lingayet Ssdas eat in 
the houses of Brahmans, Jains and Lingayets. 

Their staple diet is rice, ragi, millet and split pulse. 
They smoke tobacco and hemp, but neither drink 
liquor, nor eat flesh. 

The women wear the robe without passing the skirt 
between the legs. The men wear the waist cloth, 
the shoulder cloth or blanket and the head scarf. 
Both men and women use all the ornaments worn 
by Banajigas. The men are a short, dark, muscular, 
round-faced set of people. They are hard-working, 
thrifty and well-behaved. 

The original totemistic faith has been superimposed 
by the superior Vira Saiva faith of the Lingayets. 

The Sadas or Sadaru Okkaligas are a cultivating 
caste. Buchanan says that they once acted as 
native militia, and sometimes acted as traders in 
grain. By religion, they are divided into three sects ; 
some are VaishnavSs, some are Saiva and others 
follow the Jain faith. Their families belong to a 
number of gfOraa as among the Brfihmans. Marriages 
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are regulated by gotras. The Vaishnava section 
take the vow of DSsaris, and bury the dead. They 
refrain from animal food and drinking spirituous 
liquors. The guru of the Viushjuava sect is Tfttha- 
chfirya. It is said that formerly all S&dto were 
Jains. They are now a thriving community. 
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SALAHUVA VAKKALU * 

Intboduotion — Obigin and Tbadition of the Caste — ^Habitat 
— Intebnal Stbuctube— Habitations— Mabbuob customs 

AND ORBEMONIES— PUBEBTV CUSTOMS AND THOSE CONNECTED 
WITH PBEGNANChr AND ChILDBISTH — InHEBITANCE AND ADOP- 
TION— GaSTE Oboanisation— Rbugion— Funebal Cebb- 
MONIES —Occupation. 


IuntoDuc- 

TION. 


OBlSIIt AHD 

Tradition 

ON THN 

Caste. 


T hb members of the caste are called * “ Sdlahum 
Vakkdlu ” in Kannada, “ SaJapu Kapidu ” in 
Telttgu, “ Loha Kdraha,” in Sansrait, and 
“ Vyokara ” in Prakrit. But, in recent times, the 
village folk of other castes, with little or no Imow- 
ledge of the linguistics, call them Simlpas ” or 
"Sarpas”, which is palpably wrong. The Telum 
name “Salapu Kapulu'* was derived from t^ 
Sanskrit name “ Lorn Karaka ”, because, in Telugu 
the word “ Salupu” means ‘to do,’ and the word 
‘Kapu’ means ‘to protect,’ and thus the name 
of “ Salupu Kapu” signifies “protectors by ren- 
dering service,” which has the same meaning in 
Sanslmt also. The same meaning is conveyed in 
the Kannada name as well. 

I 

Biformation re^rding, the origin of this caste is 
derived from the great work of the famous author, 

* The word Salahu Vakkalu ** Salahu means * to protect; 
since the words such as * Palu * and ^ Patthi are turned wholesale into 
the Kannada equivalents) of * HaluiV and * Hatthi ' (the * p * sound of the 
Telugu language alone un^rgoing the, change into the * h ’ sound in pronun- 
ciation in Kannada) in this case also. The word * Salapu * in Telugu 
has undergone the same change an4 has become ‘ Salahu * in Kannada 
which is the true name of the caste in Kannada, the other names, as 
mentioned above, have been attributed to this caste by the ignorance of 
the village people. 

* These people add the word SH before their caste name as Sri 
Salahuva Vaulu. 
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Ba^a Kavi, (poet) who was the State ytaniit of the 
Emperor Harsha. His famous work is “ The History 
of Harsha Vardhana,”* in which an account of 
this “ Salupu Kapu ” -r— then known as Vyokaraka** 
— and its origin has been detailed as follows : — 

In the 6th century A.D. when Emperor Harsha 
Vardhana and his Minister came to the south, for 
the conquest and annexation of Southern India 
to his Empire, they happened to meet two girls, 
named Tia kahamma aU^ Lakkanuna and Surest* 
ftTwmft, who were respectively the daughtei's of the 
Kin g and his Minister of the Vallabhi ((IiijarDt) 
kingdom. Harsha Vardhana and his Minister had 
these girls by way of (fdtidharm Vivaha (marria^ 
by love). The progeny of the Emperor and his 
Minister became later on known as “ Vyokara ” 
Caste. 

The characteristic feature of the people who 
belong to this caste is that they are blacksmiths 
by profession. The term Vyokara literally means 
one who handles iron while it is also analogous to 
the term Lohakara with the suffix kora. Tim view 
is also confirmed by Kamalakara Bhatta whose 
work contains a corroborative stanza which 
explains the term Lohakdra and clearly sets forth 
its meaning. 

The members of the community are scattered far 
and wide in the Mysore province, such as Chikka- 
n&yakanahallyi Sira, Tumkur, Gubbi and Pavagada 
of the -Tumlw District, Holalkere and Hosadurga 
in the Chitaldrug Disitrct, Arsikere in Hassan 
District, Birur, Tarikere, Kadur and Chikmagalur 
in the Kadur District, and Shimoga and Channagiri 
in the Shimoga District, and they select such places 


Habitat. 


* ** Harsha Vardhana Charitra **9 Part HI. 
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in tile said Taluks, wkeie thexe is tbe oonvenienoe 
of small stteams flowing from hills. 

iHTiBMAL There are only two endogamous groups in this 
Stboothbi. namely (1) the “ La-Adigas,” and (2) 

ShrSishte-Adigas,” or Shxeishtelavaru,” and there 
is relationship oifly between these two groups of 
this caste. Even to this day,, the “ La-Adigas ” are 
treated as masters and the “ Shreishtes are treated 
as subordinates. There is absolutely no difierence 
in language or religious customs of these people. 
A statement showing the details of the said two 
groups is given below : — 


“ La-Adigas.” 


H.No. 

Katte Houfles of La-Adigas 

District 

Taluk. 

1 

Maddalur 

Tumkur 

Sira 

2 

Thekulavati 

Chitaldrug 

Hosadrug. 

3 

Bukkasagara 

Do 

do. 

4 

Havalagere 

Tumkur 

nMkkii.nMkn.ttn.. 

halli. 

6 

Bora Pura 

Do 

do 


, Of these five groups, the first three are the 
important Anftemones (houses) of the caste people, and 
jurisdictions Imve been allotted to them, each one 
exercising its sway only on the portion allotted to it. 
And , so, the Maddalur hatte house exercises the 
wi^iQtion over, the places lying to the east of the 
mrenakanive, while such places as lie to the west 
of the same Boranakanive are enjoyed by the 
Thekulavati and Bukkasagara hatte houses. 
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No. 

Amava^a Houwis of La- 
Adigaa 

Taluk 

District 

6 

Basvagondanahalli ' 



7 

Canada Halu 

Chiknaikana- 

Tumkur. 

8 

Thoobina Kunte 

halli. 


0 

Morolay 

Hosadurga . . 

Chitaldnig. 


Chigakarpiira Katte 



11 

Mundenahalli 



12 

Bhoovanakatte 



13 

Arenahalli 



14 

Byate Ranganahalli 

All are aituated 

Tumkur 

15 

Arasina Qundi 

in Ohiknai- 


16 

Bonakana Katte 

kanahalli and 


17 

Kantalagere 

Gubbi. 


18 

C^arahalli 



19 

kUnchaladaie 



20 

Yedavanahalli 



21 

Kalla Kote 



22 

Jaboo Katte 




Shreishtelavarus. 


No. 

Amavaaya Houses of La- 
Adigaa 

Taluk 

District 

1 

2 

Siiya 

Manchandra 

All these are 

Tumkur. 

3 

Sabbenahalli 

situated in 


4 

Qowdanakatte 

Chiknaikana- 


6 

Kamalapura •• 

halli, Gubbi» 


6 

Gopalanahalli 

Sira and 


7 

Kaggala Katte 

Tiptur. 



These seven are called the “Amav^ya people” 
and are related to the said “La-Adigas” on the 
maternal side from seven heads, and so they are 
called “ Maternal relations for seven heads.” 


No. 

Amavaaya Houses of La- 
Adigas 

Taluk 

District 

1 

Kamma Sagara 

Hosaduiga 

Chitaldrug. 

2 

Malappanahalli 



3 

Thittarahalli 



4 

Ifonsaina Nodu 


• 

6 

Devaiahalli 

(TliiIcnailcRniLtiaHi. 

Tumkur 
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These five are called the amavasya people, and 
are related to the “La-Adigas” for five genera- 
tions past, and so they are called the “maternal 
relations for five generations.” 


Amavasya Houses of La- 
Adigas 


1 Babbur 

2 Ankasamudra 
:i Gollarahalli 

Sorala Mavu 



Tumktir. 


Like the above, these are called the “ maternal 
relations for four generations.” 


Adaragallu 

Thareekatte 

Chiknaikana- 

Tumkur. 

KallenahalU 

halU. 



These are called “maternal relations for three 
generations.” 

1. Konasanahalli, Chiknaikanahalli Taluk, Tumkur 
District, are called the “ Maternal relations for one 
generation past.” 

(There are altogether 20 amavasya people, and 
there is very close relationship between these and 
the La-Adigas.) 


1 

Hanuma NaikanahalU 

All belong to 

Tumkur. 

2 

YerehalU 

Tumkur, 
Qubbi, Ghik- 


3 

Kampi^nabalU 


4 


kanaikana- 


6 

SanabanahalU 

halli. 


6 

Yegachihalli 



7 

Doddakarpura Katie 



8 

Settekere 



9 

Ganegere 


Hassan. 

10 

Heggatte 

Arsikere 

11 

Swalparahalli 




These eleven Amavasyn people aie also related to the La-Adigaa, 
though distantly connected. I 
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• Each and every one of the above named amavasya 
members of this caste, has got what is called t^ 
“ Lakshmi Devara amavasay kdus ” or mudpots 
which are possessed by each savgay and indicative 
of the unanimity and -the distinct understanding 
affecting each, according to the- custom in vogue 
from the very beginning, and each mud-pot connoting 
the sacred oath taken by the members of the mnga 
to which it belongs. 

Thus the La-Adigas comprising 22 amavasays, and 
the Shreishtdavaru 31, the two together numbering 
53 amamsays. Even if we include, on an average, 
30 houses in one amavasay, there should be something 
like 1,590 houses, on -the whole. This will become 
clear if, in the Census, a computation of the houses 
of these people is made separately.- 

These people do not use the timber of Aswatha, 
Bilva, Banni, Thare and Thali trees for the con- 
struction of their houses. They generally live in 
villages. Before the graha-pravesham, formal entry 
to 'the house, they perform the jmnyahavddiana 
ceremony with the help of the village purohit. They 
keep their houses quite tidy, and maintain the 
vessels, etc., quite clean, like the high caste-men. 

The party of the -bridegroom go to the bride’s 
house on an auspicious day, with their relations. 
That night, before the meid, they spread a black 
hamUi facing the east, on the comer of which is 
spread a small quantity of rice. On the rice is 
placed a Lakshmi kalakm -of Bell-metal by the 
females who also arrange on the said • black kamhU, 
the articles used for worship, such as, ekdrathi, 
panchdrati, pushpa dkupa, dhipa and thamhuda, 
and cocoanuts, together with 400 betel leaves and 
one seer of aiecanut. Then- the worship -of idle 


Habita- 

tions. 


Mabruob 
Customs and 
Cbbxmohieb. 
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hAakm is perfonDied by tbs Katte home gauda 
^dri, 01 , in .bis absence, by his decendant who 
IS invited to the spot for the purpose of worship, 
and then out of the four bunmes of betel leaves 
called. ‘ yedes ’ {i.e., 400 leaves in all), one bundle 
and one seer of arecanut are used for distribution 
among those who have gathered for the function, 
while another bundle of 100 leaves and one seer of 
arecanut are given to the Maddalur Ka^ house 
people, another bundle of betel leaves and (me seer 
of nuts are given to the Thekulavati and Bukka* 
sagara katte people, and lastly, the remaining 100 
betel leaves and <me seer of nuts are given to the 
Havalagere and Borapura katte-people. 

After this function is over, the bridegroom’s party 
are treated to a feast in the bride’s house in whiim 
sweets are served, and on the following day, what 
is called the “ Ghee dinner ” is prepared in the 
bride’s house. Before this dinner, the bridegrocnn’s 
party should give an amount of Bs. 5-4-0 to the 
parents of the bride as and while this 

dinner is going on, the black hmbU is once 
more spread eastwa^, and the worship of the 
halakwn is (mce more performed, as on the day pre- 
vious, after which the bride is dressed in a new 
white san in the upper hanging comer of which are 
placed dried-cocoanut, jaggery and fried kadtde (Cicer 
arietimm). When all these things are over, it is 
deemed t^t the bride is betrothed to the young man. 
If, after the above tambula Sastra and ghee-dinner 
are over, anything were to happen deterring the 
pogramme of the marriage, the bride is deemed to 
be a vddow, and. is no longer. eligible for marriage 
according to the custom prevailing among the.cas^ 
men. If, however, there are differences in religious 
matters, or in those affecting their ocxnq^ation or 
jiaste assembly the castemen will not condescend to 
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intemumy. It is significant to note here that, how- 
ever rich the bride’s party may be, the marriage 
celebration should talm place in the bridegroom’s 
house. Every member of this caste observes very 
strictly the nile by avoiding matrimonial alliances 
with members of other communities. There is no 
custom current among.them of sham fights or dinner 
party before bringing the bride to the bridegroom’s 
house. 

Formerly there were child marriages in practice, 
but in recent times, they are performed for girls 
at the age of discretion. At the time of mar- 
riage settlement, it is a rule that the negotiation 
takes place in the presence of the . relations, as 
also t& hMe house gtmia and pujaries, or their 
representatives. There are no imddlemen ^gaged 
for the marriage settlement. The bridegroom can- 
not, however, exercise any independent right over 
the bride beyond a certain limit. Save the amount 
of Rs. 5-4-0 as tera, no other amount of dowry is 
giv^ on the occasion. And with the exception of 
the usual omam^ts and clothes given. to t^ bride 
and bridegroom according to the respective capa- 
cities of the parties, no further wedding gifts pass 
between them. 

As a rule, the marriage ceremony should be 
performed within ten or fifteen days after the 
performance of Tamimla Sdstra. The castemen are 
very careful to perform the marriage as. somi as 
possible. The consent of the JatUe house gauda, or his 
representative, is necessary for the performance 
of the tambiila idatra. Since any departure from 
it renders the bride ineligible to others of the caste, 
this custom renders it unnecessary the insistence 
on any of the parties particularly. 

All the kerns of the. ceremony should be gone 
th^gh irrespective. of the financial or any other 
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ooDsideiatioi&8 of parties and the tike. But, in the 
case of very poor parties, the manif^ is celebrated 
within one day, in a temple. This is, however, 
very rare. Generally, marriage lasts for five days. 
Two days prior to the fixing- of the lagnam by ihe 
purdhit, some rites are observed by the bride’s 
party in the house of the latter and they are as 
follows : — ^Twelve seers of red paddy (for purposes 
of ha$e €ikhi) are brought, and thumped by big 
wood^ pestles which are previously worshipped and 
tied together with what is called anga dSra, while all 
along, the females will be singing what are called ibe 
8uw% songs. The rice thus produced by thumping 
will be ui^ and utilised for all purposes of simM- 
aam or gaddige throughout the marriage occasion. 
It is absolutely necessary -that the bride should be 
broughtto the bridegroom’s house on the very evening 
of t& day on which nadtdin^ Rostra has been p^- 
formed. Sumangdlies (married - women) establish 
the Lakshmi K<da4am, prepare the hose pitam 
with the rice spread over a raised seat placed thereon, 
the whole platform being covered with -a white cloth, 
and seat the bride-groom, after which three married 
women smear the bridegroom with turmeric powder 
and gingeUy oil. After the performance of araihi' 
akahame, what is called sase follows, which is 
done by putting the rice on the knees, shoulders 
and head of the bridegroom thrice over. After this, 
the females bathe the bridegroom with hot water. 
The same process is repeats to the bride also. 
After this is done, a piece of turmeric is- tied with 
a piece of string of- five threads on the wrists of 
both the bride and bridegroom, on their left and 
right hands respectively. Likewise the same process 
of tying the turmeric kmkancm to another party 
of tiiree persons treated as a couple is done, in 
which case, if two females are avulable in the 
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La-Adiga sect, only one male is taken from the. 
Shieishtelvara group to form the match, or as an 
alterative, if two females are secured from the 
Shieishtelavaliu group, only one male is taken from 
the La-Adiga group to form the match, and to the 
hands of these three persons consisting of one 
nude and two females are tied similaT turmeric 
kankanams with a thread of five strings. That 
night the newly married couple are given only 
boiled rice, fruits, sugar and ghee, without any 
admixture of salt, tamarind, or any pungent 
thinra. After the relations take sumptuous supper 
on mat night, what is called mare hose praathuOia 
ceremony is performed on the morning of the day 
following, which is done in the same maimer as on 
the day previous; and the bridegroom first and 
then the bride is treated with aratki and 
akshathe. On the second day of the marriage, other 
functions such as devara vrata, hariney, ^appara, 
Ihashinga, etc., are performed and while the partus 
go about for these functions in the streets, they are 
accompanied with hShcde, ■ myala, ihapate, white 
umbrella, chamara, all of whiw are led by what is 
called t^ silver stick and day lamps (Hagalu 
Divatis) with all the honours and paraphernalia 
of the kings and ruling families. The marriage 
chappwa or panddl is constructed well, with twelve 
pillars, twelve humbhoms, huUu mrigay, tiger’s tanned 
hide, and a hell all ^ed in their usual places 
according to the practice in vogue. At the top of 
the panddl, there is hung up the mdka/ra tkdrana 
or festoons and flaglike things. At the time when 
the relations come, the parties go to meet them 
with the above paraphemuia of kahede and such- 
like things, and at the meeting place, the Lakshmi 
hdUda is worshipped with ehdrthi and pmchardSvi. 
7^ hatte house, the gauda, pujd/ri should woidiip, 

36 
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after which, the same functionaries oiSer yeAe to 
the Jcalasa. At the time two potluls of jaggery 
solution (f&ndkam) is distributed among the idatious 
gathered there, and they are all received by the 
parties with due honour and led to the hidadi house. 
The nine youths called the TwomaJckdlu, who have 
been fasting on that day, start with swords and 
shidds and are led on the ground spread with sacred 
cloth sanctified for the purpose of being trodden over 
by them, with the htdmtt carried behind them ; and 
when they come in front of the village they are 
welcomed by the females with aihi fruits and sandal 
dust which are scattered by the females on their 
bodies, after which, the females perforih the mangor 
UMi ceremony to them. After this, the SumangdUea 
go to the temple to worship harine and hhashinga and 
bring them to the marriage house. Then they mix 
nine kinds of grains with cow dung, and prepare a 
gaddige in the bridegroom’s house, draw the haae 
pictures on the wall with red earth or some such 
thing, and worship the Jmine, whi<h is composed 
of three large pots in accordance with the custom 
in force, by placing three turmeric balls on. each of 
the three pots. At the time, and in the place where 
the arivani is established, worship is conducted 
either to a Lakshmi picture writtffli on the wall, 
or a Lakshmi photo hung on the wall, facing 
eastwards ; after all this is over, the relations and 
guests are treated to a grand feast. .The gaddige 
IS then prepared, yede offered, and pan mpari 
distributed to the relations assembled in the pandti. 
At this time, two persons belonging to the parties 
of both t^ bride and the bridegroom, and having 
^ same name, stand by the side of the ekappara 
pillars, and declare opouly and loudly that such and 
such a bride is given in marriage to such and such 
a bridegroom^ montionmg first the bride’s ancestry. 
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%.e., the nAme of her father, grand-hither and the great 
grand-father and the gotra ; then tbe same details of 
the bridegroom’s pedigree will be declared by the 
other person standing by the side of the chapparmn 
pillar on the other side. Thai the niachithartham 
takes place by declaring the respective pravarams 
(pedigrees) of both the parties, wherein they state 
l^t the La-Adigas belong to the Lunar race and 
the Atreya oofra and t^t the Shieishtelavaros 
belong to the Solar race and to t^ Kasyapa 
gotra. After this, tomhulom is exchanged. Then ine 
abovemoitioned couple — two females and one male 
foranerly installed for the worship of the Hari Bani, 
go with newly-famished harine pots to the anthargange 
place, where they perform tne worship of Ganga. 
They bring therefrom three potfuls of water, which 
they pour out into the fomr pots placed at the foot 
of each pillar of the chappcmm, which pots have 
been previously filled with hot water, thus miYiug 
the newly brought cold water with the existing hot 
water in the four pots placed at the foot of each 
pillar of the chapparam. Then a piece of thread is 
placed round earn of these pots and the pillars, and 
then again round the whole chcy^mram. While such 
things take place outside in the duipparam, t^ 
bridegroom who is seated before the narim is tied 
with a swragay thread, in whicdi his hands and feet 
are tied down on the fingers and toes reflectively, 
and he is masked. The saae is placed on ^ knees, 
shoulders and head, as on the previous occasion, 
whereafter the father-in-law of -the bridegroom 
apparently attacks the bridegroom from behind, 
and holds him firmly by the shoulders and leads 
him to the threshhold, where rice has been placed in 
a bamboo vessel. The bridegroom then kicks the 
bamboo vessels of rice ; when the bridegroom by his 
own capacity, tears ofiE the strings tying his hands 

36 * 
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and feet, and without taming back, either walks 
backward or is made to do so, 'to the place of the 
hnue. The bride is also treated likewise, after which 
the bridegroom is led to the chapparam. And the 
maternal aunt of the boy is aim brought to the 
place, where she is made to stand for what is called 
the mmneru along with the bridegroom, when on the 
heads of both is placed a wide tray by the females 
which is held by them and a thread called suragay, 
as already mentioned, has been passed on the fingers 
of the females holding the plate over the heads of 
the bridegroom and his aunt. Then stringed coral 
beads and the nose ring are placed on the plate and 
water from the kaU^a is pou^ over the plate. At 
that time, the Baginada mogega nim (or the water 
which had been poured in the pots near the pillars 
of the dtaj^ram) is also poured on the plate. 
After all tms, red water produced by mixing taT> 
meric powder with lime is then waved in front of 
the bridegroom and his aunt, and a new cloth is 
put on the bridegroom and his aunt, and they are 
led to the spot of the hose before the above said 
harme, where the bride^om has been ornamented 
with ihashingam. He is then led in procession on 
horseback to the temple, 'with music and the usual 
paraphernalia. Likewise the same treatm^t is 
accorded to the bride and 'to her aunt. The bride 
is also ornamented with the bhashinga with a 
needle or pin. The bride is retained in the house 
itself, and asked to worship the harine. All this is 
done before the approach of the lagnam. The village 
purcMt goes to the temple where the bridegroom 
has been posted and brings the bridegroom to the 
diaj^ram mounted on horseback, from which he 
alignts and stands facing eastwards. In the meantime, 
the bride worshipping the harine is also brought 
to the spot, but were is an intervening screen held 
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up bet\ir^ the boy and the girl to be married, 
and is made to stand facing westwards. While 
she is brought under the ehapfamm or pandal, 
she is under a mask covering completely her head. 
A small earthen pot filled with rice is placed under 
the right foot of the groom, while the left foot is 
over the spread cotton see^. Likewise -the same 
arrangement is made under the feet of the bride 
also, but with this differ^ce that her left foot is 
placed on the rice pot and the right foot on the cotton 
seeds. Then the purohit approaches the couple 
who have been decorated with tulsi hdrams on 
their chests, gives another pair of Ihe same kind 
of tuhi hdrams to each of the couple, and instructs 
first the male to put it on the neck of the bride ; 
and then the bride puts the one in her hands on 
the chests and around the neck of the boy, as has 
been already done to her. The purohit chants the 
maiUram, “ Thadeoa Lagrum ” etc., and gives into 
the hands of the bridegroom cocoanuts, betel leaves, 
arecanuts and plantains, while the bride is also given 
the same things. Underneath the couple are also 
placed what is called the muhurtha dhare karaga 
which is a tray in which are put milk and ghee. Then 
the bridegroom and bride are asked to stretch out 
their hands forwards with the contents in their 
palms, with the palm of the former above that 
of the latter while the purohit begins to chant the 
“ PrasugmarUhra ” etc., together with the “ Kangdm 
K<maka Sampanndm ” sUbhum (verses). In the tray 
c^ed the karaga, are jirigay, cumin seeds, jaggery, 
rice, and grains dyed yellow with turmeric which 
are taken out and placed inside two cups made 
of dried cocoanut shells. They are placed over the 
heads of the couple and the nmhwrtha mamtrams are 
chanted by the purohit when the> dhwe is scattered 
by the people on the heads of the couple by throwing 
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ihe said yellow rice over iheii heads. This 
done, the bridegroom is instructed to tie the UUi 
around the neck of the girl, while the “ JwSma 
Sharadaairothram’* manthram is chanted by the 
purohit. It is here to be particularly noted that the said 
tali is tied to the string so as to hang on the chest of 
the girl at the right side and on the right shoulder 
blade almost. Theu the asirvada numtram is next 
chanted by the purokit while the paimits of the couple, 
the other relations, and the hatte house peoj^le bless 
the couple with throwing yellow rice on them. 
Then the purohit approaches the couple who are 
then made to stand by each other’s side facing ihe 
east, and while chanting the numtram, the Brahma 
knot is tied and this joins the ends of the upper 
garments of the couple. Then the purohit directs the 
couple to see the sacred Arundhati Star, untie the 
said Brahma knot joining the upper garments of the 
couple, and then the bridal pair are led to the inner 
apartment where the harme has been established. 
After this the purohit takes leave receiving the usual 
rewards. They are then made to seat themselves 
on the Hasay-manay before the harme, when the 
conjugal pair distribute the hessarbday-Rice^hee- 
Huggi (which has already been offered as nawedyam 
to the harme Lakshim) with their own hands, 
among the parties connected directly with both the 
couples, who are glad to eat that huggi in a common 
dish without any distinction of untouchability due to 
spittle, etc. It is this which is called buwm. After 
this, the bridegroom is given betel leaves and the 
bride holds some of them in her hands, when 
both of them take oaths solemnly declaring that 
neither of them should separate from the other on 
any account. On the evening of that day, the 
conjugal pair are takmi in procession on horseback with 
all paraphernalia customary on such occasions. 
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to the village temple, where they are made to bow 
down to the deity and pray, and then the proces- 
sion retains home where the arathi and aJ^ate 
are gone through and then the couple are showered 
upon with thimbay flowers by the relations. The 
next day, the bride is hidden away, and the bride- 
groom is made to search for her till she is found 
out by him whereafter the bride is made to carry red 
earth which she should place at the foot of the 
pillars of the chapparam, as a token of punishm^t 
for having absconded and thus displeased the 
husband, all in a merry joke. 

The next day, the n&gamdi kastrcm is performed, 
in the same way as in other castes of the Hindus. 
On the same day, what is called the Vokuli ” is 
played not only by the conju^l pair, but also by the 
gathering of all relations. It is done by spilling and 
throwing red-water (prepared by mixing turmeric 
paste and lime in water) on one another indiscri- 
minately. This done, the assembled guests and 
relations are treated to a grand feast and the day 
is spent in jollity. On the morning of the next 
day, i.e., on the fifth morning, the black kumHi 
is spread over in the house, on which the Lakshmi 
hdakun is placed for worship by the Katte house 
gcmda and pujari. Then 6 yedes or 600 betel 
leaves packed in five bundles thereof are placed on 
the black ‘kumbly’ whereafter the mtmgaHa/rathi is 
preformed by the same Katte house goMda and 
pujari. The married couple are .seated on the 
gaddige, and presents are given to the couple by 
the assembled relations, whereafter, as before, the 
tambulam or pamupari are distributed first to the 
Katte house, then to the maternal relations of the 
La-Adiga people and to the 64 Lakshmi Devara 
Anruuay people, according to the number of betel 
leaves to wh^ each one or each group is entitled. 
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The God’s portion of tiie betel leaves, the villagers’ 
portion, the mafha's portion and the Maharajah’s 
portion will be reserved and givoi to those who are 
entitled to receive snch portions, after which 
the members of the other castes are also given 
maryada tambukm. In this connection, it is to be 
not^ that however poor and helpless a person 
might.be, he must at all costs meet the expenses 
of the cost of 6,000 betel leaves and one maund 
of arecanuts, the distribution of which is compul- 
sory. As in the case of some other castes, it is not 
the custom to marry the bride to the deity first 
before performing the marriage with a youngster. 

When a girl comes, of age, she is under seclusion 
in a separate hut for four days, and on the fifth 
morning she is bathed by three Sumangalies (married 
women) and is thereafter admitted into the house. 
On the occasion of the nuptials, it is customary to 
give a dinner only to the caste-men. During the 
period of preg^nancy, no special rites are performed. 
After her delivery pollution is observed for eleven 
days, and on the twelfth day, the “ ThoUu Mstra” 
is performed and the function of “ narmka/raif^a ” is 
also performed when the name is given to the child 
by elders. If a person is not blessed with childr^, 
he is allowed to marry up to five wives in which 
case, the first wife will not enjoy any more rights 
than the others, while all the wives enjoy equal ri^ts. 
The castemen are not allowed to .keep concubines. 
Widow re-marriage is forbidden. Adultery is condoned 
within the caste and if it is committed outside it, 
the adulterer is subject to proper enquiry, and mt 
out of caste. If. the husband has to divorce ms 
wife or the viee versa due to incompatibilities . of 
temper or the like, then both of them are not 
excommunicated but.kept within the pale of the caste 
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itsell and allowed to. live separately. If either the 
h^band or the wife contracts illegal connection 
with persons of lower castes, enquiries are started, 
and the offspring bom of the two are, admitted 
and retained in the caste, while the delinquents are 
punished with excommunication once for all. 

The male members of the community possess 
strong physique and the females are particularly 
dean, tidy and handsome. The women of this 
caste like those of the Abhira are not in the 
habit of wearing jacket. But in recent years, the 
castemen joining together, have decided that the 
women might wear jackets. All the same, some 
wear, while others do not. Absence of wearing 
jackets seems to have come from the Vaishstava 
achdrya paddhatld, which states that a cloth which 
is tom and stitched is deemed forbidden to bo worn. 

Some fifty years ago the castemen were very rich. 
Even now it can be seen, in places where they reside, 
there are hills or hillocks of iron refuse which testify 
to their iron mining industry and extraction as also 
trade in iron by these men in former times. These 
hillocks stand as memorable monuments of their iron 
industry and immense wealth as the result of their 
occupation at <me time. They used to supply iron 
all over the State by collecting the ore from hills 
in their neighbourhood. Their blast iron furnace is 
very erode, and the melted iron is separated from 
the slag which is still seen in heaps. But in recent 
times, with the import of foreign iron procurable at 
cheaper cost, the professional income of these people 
has become considerably lessened and so many of 
them have taken to cultivation in its stead. The 
decline of this industry reduced them, to com- 
parative poverty. It can be said that these people 
oame into the Mysore Province while the Nolambar 
dynasty ruled over the kingdom of Hemavati and 
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Henjeiy which, lay to the east and north of the 
Mysore Province, hut now the said Hemavathi is 
in Madakasira Taluk of the Anantapur District 
in the Madras Presidency. The castemen migrated 
into the Mysore Province therefrom. 

imniTAKOB Formerly adoptions were resorted to with the 
consent or orders of the Katte house people and 
gums of the communily. But owing to dispute 
which sprang up later on in this connection, ^y 
follow the law and observe all the legal formalities 
of registration, etc. With all this, no adoption is 
feasible without the consent of the castemen, Katte 
house, gaudas, village folk and others. 

« 

CAsniOBaA- The Sanga Customs . — ^The Katte houses are so 

HBATioN. called, because it is they that should settle and 
chalk out lines of work to others of the caste, in 
cases where differences or disputes arise in their 
caste itself. There are members in the hatte houses, 
who will conduct enquiries and settle any points of 
doubt, disputes or such like things relating to the 
caste. Their jurisdiction extends over the foUowmg 
localities : — 

(1) The localities lying to the east of the above 
said Boranakaniva come within the jurisdiction 
of the Maddalur Katte members who are from 
generation to generation the persons elected by 
the respective Amavasya Chie& thereof. 

(2) The places lying to the west cf the said 
Boranakanive fall under the jurisdiction of the 
Thekalavati and Bhukkasagara Katte members, who 
are likewise elected to ■ be such by the respective 
Am&vasya Chiefs of the places, with powers exer- 
cised by them from generation to generation. 

‘ The decisions of the three Katte house members 
are final at all times with respect to the caste a&urst 
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But tliese have no power to settle any religious dis- 
putes which, should be settled only by the gu/rus of 
the community with the help of the Katte house 
members. 


This castemen establish the superiority of God- JtmamK. 
dess Lakshmi over other deities, and so belong to 
the order of Jathi Niyame Sri Vaish^am other- 
wise known as Vadagdla Sri Vtmhxiavas. This 
religion was first founded and established by Sri 
Yamunachaiya who was a decendant of Sri Natha 
Muni who flourished in the time of the Chola dynasty 
at Conjivaram. Yamunacharya came to these parte 
of the Mysore Province with his fourth son and 
seeing a large body of Sakteyas and Kapalikas 
thCTe, converted them into Vaishnavas fi^ at Meti- 
kunta in Sira Taluk, Tumkur District, {vide the work 
styled “iSn Saiva KuJa Vaibhava” an ancient 
book available in the Oriental Library Mysore), 

■from which it spread -on to the other parte also in 
short time. It is ascertained from the fourth 
sloha that Idiis religion is meant to establish- lakshmi 
SrUcdhwam or superiority of Lakshmi over all 
other deities. For all t^ 54 Amasay sanghams 
of this Caste, it has been strictly ordained that the 
Lakshmi Devmra Kdu or the mud-pots above 
referred to, should be - worshipped. This Lakshim 
Devara Kelu or the mud^pot finds its origin 
in the fact that the mud available at the confluence 
of five rivers is brought on an auspicious day 
(t.e., puv^ya dim) whic^ is mixed up with clay 
by means of the greeU' cocoanut water with- the 
nTianting of Sri Sukffutm ; and the clay thus formed 
is moulded into a pot by a potter who has to be 
under strict - religious deeipline as required -by 
kMras for the occasion, fuid kalakm on the top of 
tlto pot is placed, and the whole -is burnt in the 
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flankes of cocoanut palms. After completion, this 
becomes the symbol of Lakshmi Sampradayam 
symbolising the prakrili parinaya. This aamprii- 
dSytm or practice has been in vogue even from 
the time when Buddhism was prevalent, long 
before the bemnning of the Christian Era. The 
worship of mis sort is chiefly and essentially 
Vaislutiavite in its nature ; at least, it has been so 
from time immemorial; but still, this 
aampradaya ^&Tuom declining except in Bukkasagarada 
Amasay Lakshmi Devara htUbe house which is still 
strictly .following the Yaiahnam diksha custom, 
as.it has been handed down to them from the very 
beginning. The Acharya puntshas of the caste 
belong to the- stock of the above named Yamuna 
charya, and so belong to the Mysore Baja guru 
of the Parakala matha which is the principal 
exponmt of this Sri Vaishpava sampradaya. With 
all this, this religion was on the decline for sometime 
wh^ the members of this caste had gone away to 
embrace the principles, of Yirasaiva and Kapalika 
Bhairava, and others even followed the Vais^ava 
Tengale (Satani) Vaishnava religion. But, in recent 
times, they seem to have come and are unanimously 
going back to their religion of Vaishnavism. 

The principal fasting day for the castemen is 
Ekadasi, and their principal places of pilgrimage 
are Thirupathi Thimzrappa, Kadri NarasimM Swami, 
Melttkote Gopalakrish^, Konkallu Banganatha, 
Babur Bangaswamy, Gavi Banganatha of the 
Vaishnavite order, and Halu Bameswara, Budaalu 
Virabhadra of the Yirasaiva order, and the 
Yaddikere Sidde Devaru of the Jogi order. They also 
worship some minor deities, such as Mahatma 
Eattayya Devaru, Mahatma Chitrayya Devaru. 
Whatever are the minor deities worshipped by these 
people in the past, the original is Lakshmi DSvara 
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who is their caste and religious deity. There are no 
separate deities for females and children. The -chief 
festivals are : — Yugadi, Karabba, Ekadasi Habba,- 
Gowri Habba, Sravana Sanivaras, Navarathri Habba, 

Dipavali, Nagara Habba. They do not - worship 
rivers, oceans, walls, trees, sorjients, etc. They have 
no faith in devil worship. 

Generally burial of the der.d bodies is very much Funebal 
in vogue amongst them. But in the case of the old 0«Bniom*8. 
and spiritupJly minded men, burning is resorted to. 

In both the cases, they place the dead body 
in the direction of north to south. In the burial 
ground, the son or another chief mourner of the 
deceased carries an earthen pot full of wp.ter, and 
darkened for the jnirpose round the body of the 
deceased with water leaking out through a hole 
bored by the bystanding relation. On the third day 
after death, the grains, such as rice and hesarv 
by<Ue, are mixed together and boiled in the burial 
ground which is given as ball annam. On the tenth 
day, they are freed from pollution by a bath and 
on the twelfth day, the relations of the deceased 
are invited for what is called the Vaikunta sama- 
radhane when on the evening of the same day, 
the heirs and relations go to a well, river or tank 
outside the village, where a small earthen pot 
{kalakam) is worshipped with dhupam, dtpam, 
tamiulam. It is repeated also in the village 
temple where maru^cdarathi is done, and with the 
kdlakam, they all go to the house where the water in 
the said hdaham is distributed among the relations 
gathered there, after which the relations and others 
assembled are treated to a grand dinner. 

As already stated, the castemen were formerly OcoupAxnnr. 
well ofi in their occupation of extracting iron; 
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but with the advent of the foieim iron into the 
Indian market at cheaper rates, ^ir occapati<m 
declined and many took to agriculture. They 
have no religious motive attached to agriculture, 
but practice it as the village custom. Before 
they begin to plough and to sow, they consult 
the purohit. They do not believe in the existence 
of minor deities representing the different grains 
or the like. Hunting and ^hing are not under- 
taken. Though they eat meat, still they do not 
welcome the idea of slaughtering animals publicly 
for the purpose. These people associate themselves 
chiefly with Brahmins, Yaisyas, Panchalar Lingayets 
and Fakanati Keddies, and eat in the houses of the 
people of these castemen ; but they do not do so in 
the houses of other castes. 
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Origin and Tradition of thk Caste — ^Internal Sirvcture 
OF THE Caste— Marriage Customs — ^Puberty Customs — 
Widow Marriage— Adultery and Divorce— Post-Natal 
Ceremonies — Inheritance — ^Religion — Funeral Cere- 
monies— Occupation— Social Status— Conclusion. 

S ALE is a general tenn applied to a group of castes 
who have adopted weaving as their profession. 
It comes from the Sans^t sdlika (weaver), 
and its Kannada equivalent is neyige. The usual 
honorific terms are Appa and Ayya for males, and 
Ammft and Akbi for females, ^me learned in the 
roles guiding their sociely have recently adopted 
the tme of sostn, that is, learned in the saOras, 
but this is by no means common. 

To account for their origin, it is given out that in 
order to clothe the nakedness of people in the world 
Siva commissioned Markandeya to perform a sacri- 
fice, and one Bhavana Bishi came out of the holy 
fire, holding a lotus fiower {padma) in his hand. 
He married two wives, Frasannavati and Bhadiavati, 
daughters of Surya (the Sun), and had a hundred 
and one sons, all of whom twk to weaving cloth 
out of the fibre of the lotos flower, for men to wear, 
and became the progenitors of the one hundred 
and one ootros of tl& caste. God Sui^ being 
pleased with what they did, gave them a mth Veda 
called Padma Veda. And so men of this caste give 
out that they belong to Padma SalcJia and Markandeya 
Sutra, analogous to the sdkMs, sutras and gotras of 
the^BrShmans. 


Obioin abd 
Tradition 
OF THE Casts 
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They profess to have followed rites proscribed for 
Brahmans, till at the beginning of the Kali age, 
one of their castemen, named Fai^aksha declined to 
reveal the virtues of a miraculous gem which Brahma 
had given to their caste, to Ganapati, who sought 
to learn the secret which they had been enjoined to 
keep, and who, on his wish not being gratified, 
cursed them to fall from their hi^ status. It is 
said, however, that one ParabraWamurti, bom 
in Smama Agrahara, pleased Ganapati by his topos, 
and got the curse removed, so that after 6,000 years 
of the kali-yuga, they should regain their lost posi- 
tion. This Parabrahmamurti, otherwise known as 
Fadmabhavach^rya, it is said, redistributed the 
caste into ninety-six go^as, arranged in ei^t groups, 
and established four matJm with gurus for tbem. 

The age and origin of this story caimot be ascer- 
tained. It may have been meant to explain the 
name Padmasale given to them ; and many of these 
castes have been busy since the advent of the Census 
in discovering their long-lost pedigrees.* 

They have a tradition which says that they 
emigrated from Vijayanagar territory, in particular 
from Hampe, the head-quarters of that empire, during 
thetimeof KempeGauda. Members of the Padmasale 
section speak Telugu, and those of Pattusale and 
Sakunasale speak Kannada. Such of them, however, 
as live in the purely Telugu or the purely Kannada 
parts of the State, speak the language prevalent therein. 

iHTmwAL In this category are included a number of tribes 
who eat with one another, but are not allowed to 

* Mr. Stuart has the following note as regards the origin of the caste : — 
** They olaim to bo the decendants of the sago named Mrikanda, the weaver 
of the gods. Their original home appears to have been the Andhra country ^ 
from whence a section of the Saliyaa was invited by the Ghola king, Bajaraja 
T., alter the union of the Eastern Chalukya and C%ola dynasties.*’— Census 
Keport of Madras for 1891, page 285. 
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mteEmAEly. They Iona a population numbering 
11,000. The principal groups of them are: — 

Fhdmasale. 

PattusSle (silk). 

SakuQasale. 

The origin of these sub-divisions is not clear. 
All of them have a common tradition concerning 
their descent from Maxkandeya, the weaver of the 
gods. Bhavana Bishi is believed to be the man 
who invented weaving. Padmasale is the more 
in^rtant division. Pattusale, corrupted into Padi< 
sale, are the people who weave silk cloths. Most of 
them have been converted, into Lingayetism. The 
Saku^asales seem to be later immigrants, and the 
meaning of the term is not known. 

The Lingayets of this community say that “ the 
whole Sale formerly wore the Lin^; but a house 
having been possessed by a devil, and this sect 
having been called upon to cast him out, all their 
prayers were of no avail.. At length ten persons, 
having thrown aside the Linga, and offered up their 
supplications to Vishjau, they succeeded in expelling 
the enemy ; and ever afterwards followed the worship 
of this god, in which they have been imitated by 
many of t^ir brethren.” The men that so separated 
are said to be ^dmasMes. It is, however, more 
likely that the Lingayets are the persons that have 
separated from the main body. 

The caste is further divided into a number of 
exogamous divisions, denoted by family names, 
with which- are associated also the names of some 
rishis. There are a hundred and one of such 
different families; some bear names of famUiai 
objects, but it is c^cult to find out the significance 
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* Bi|ol^«uu(*g Journey through Mysore, Vol. 1. p. 178. 
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of many names. A list of the family names is given 
in the appendix. 

There are no hypergamous divisions in the caste. 

mabbuob Marriages are generally in&nt, but adult marriages 
Siioitm” place. No sort of penalty is imposed 

if a girl is not married before the age of puberty. 
S^les have no 83rstem of marrying their girls 
to swords, or trees, or of dedicating them to 
temples. 

Girls are generally married between ten and twelve 
years of age. There seems to be no serious harm 
if a woman remains unmarried all her life, but it 
appears that such a case has not been actually 
heard of. 

After marriage, the girl remains with her parents 
until the marriage is consummated after puberty. 
The consummation of marria^ may take place any 
day within sixteen days amr the first signs of 
puberty. But if it is postponed, some auspicious 
day must be selected according to the positions 
of the stars. Marriages are arranged for and brou^t 
about by the parents of the parties, or other elders. 
Exchange of ^ughters is permitted, but it is not 
popular, owing to the belief that one couple prospers 
while the other fitils. Polygamous marriages are 
allowed, but monogamy is the rule. Polyandry 
is unknown. 

As regards the selection of brides, either an elder 
sister’s or a matenml uncle’s daughter is preferred. 
Padmasales do not many their younger sisters’ 
dau^ters. The rest of the sub-divisions have no 
such restriction. A man may marry two sisters at 
different times, and it is said that a wife’s sister 
may not be manied when the wife is alive. Two 
brothers may marry two sisters : the elder marrying 
the elder, the younger, the younger sister. 
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■ Some days, it may be months, before the prelimi- 
nary agreement of a marriage called ValMlu Sagtra 
(the ceremony of betel-nuts) ta^s place in the 
jnesence of the village elders. The bridegroom’s &ther 
goes to the bride’s house, and expresses his desire 
to take the girl in marriage for his som and they 
exchange tambuilas as a token of consent and the 
village officers, the astrolo^r and others assembled 
are ^ven tambuias as witnesses. 

It is said that the promise so made is irrevocable 
and its breach entails the diq)leasure of the caste- 
men, who impose a fine in consequence. But the 
occurrence of an ill omen, or other event supposed 
to betoken divine disapproval, is regarded as a 
sufficient excuse for breaking it, and the other 
party may only ask to be compensated for any !oss 
sustained. 

The marriage ceremonies last for four days. The 
first day is mown as God’s feast, or entertainment, 
in honour of ancestors, analogous to Nanii-SraMha 
among Brahmans. In the evening of that day, a 
marriage favdci is set up, with either a Parivata, 
or a Bagimanu (pipul tree) branch, for the milk- 
post. l&s twig has to be brought by the maternal 
uncle of the girl, who rats a present of a ham 
^4 as. 8 p.) for his trouble. 

On the second day, the bridegroom puts on the 
sacred thread before the marriage proper. The 
ceremonies observed this day are the same as in other 
castes. Among some SSles, the bridegroom leaves 
the house, feigning anger, and sits in a temple. 
A procession ^m the bride’s house, with a mock 
bride, a boy disguised as a bride, goes to him, and 
brings him to the marriage-pa^dol, after which the 
other ceremonies take place. A Brahman purohU, 
'<ae a Jangama, repeats wme luc^ verses, and 
makes the bridegroom tie the tdli to the bride. 

36 ♦ 
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Widow 

Marruob. 


Then dhare and tlie homkm^ tying talie place. The 
couple letiie into the house, holding eaw other by 
the hand, and going round the milk-post. A genial 
dinner is given to the caste, and the couple sit to 
eat from a common dish {buwa). The tying of 
the tali to the bride by the bride-groom, and the 
pouring of milk into the closed hands of the biide 
and bridegroom by the priest and the elders of the 
caste, are the essential features of the ceremony. 

The last day, called nagavali, is dedicated to the 
worship of the ant-hill, the carrying of earth 
therefrom, and the removal of the marriage- 
pundal. 

The presence of a BrhSman priest is not indispen- 
sable, but in most cases, he is called in to offer certain 
invocations at the time. The bride-price in this 
caste is twenty-five rupees. A widower is not required 
to pay an3rtlung higher for his second marriage. 

When a girl attains puberty, she is considered 
impure for three days, and is kept in a shed of green 
leaves. In the evening, the usual congre^tions of 
the married women are held, and the distribution 
to them of turmeric, kurdeuma and pansupdri talas 
place. The girl is bathed on the fourth day, and is 
admitted into the house. From the sixth day, the 
ralatives of the girl, including the parents of her 
husl^nd, give her presents, doing what is known 
as Osige to her. If the girl is almdy married, the 
consununation of the marriage takes place if possible 
before the sixteenth day ; but in the case of girls 
who are married after puberty, some time is allowed 
to elapse before consununation. 

Widow marriap is not allowed. A wife guilty 
of adultery may be divorced, but a divorced woman 
may not xemany. 
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Adultery is looked upon with severi^, but 
oompoondUtble with a fine levied upon the culprits. Fart 
of the fine goes towards the worship of the patron deity. 

Sexual license before marriage is not tolerated, 
and subsequent marriage with a lover, though of 
the same caste, is not recognized as condoning 
such a fault. There are no traditions regarding 
capture of wives from other tribes. 

When a wife is pregnant, the husband is not 
allowed to carry a dead body, or to take part in bmld- 
ing a house. The ceremonies observe after birth 
are the same as in other castes of similar standing. 
The Lingayets invito the Jangama priest to tie 
Imga to the child. ()n the sixth day, a s|)ot in the 
house is washed with cow-dung, and an eight-side<l 
figure is drawn on it with powder, at each 

comer of which a tdmimla and dakshitf^t are kejit. 
The father of the child then worshijw a J^nga, 
washing it with sugar, honey, milk, ^d gliee.^ TJie 
Jangama repeats mantras. A Linga is then tied to 
the child’s arm, with a thiwd composed of one 
hundred and eight lines, twisted together.^ Then 
the priest touches the child with the toe of Ids right 
foot, and hands it over to the mother. 

Among the other sections of the caste, the child 
ftiiil the mother are bathed on the eleventh day, 
ami a caste-dinner is given, and in tl^ i^ht, marriwl 
women are invited, who put the child in the cradle, 
after puja to a piHor*, (cow-dung cone), meant to 
represent God Gaiiesa. A round stone is first put 
into the cradle, rocked to the accomMuiment of 
ann ga ; it is then removed, and the child is put into 
the cradle.* 

• The idea of introducing a stone as a child in such ceremonies seemn 
to be to symbolise a wish that the real child should be sa strong and aa 
long-lived as such an object. 
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Iniikritance. 


llsijnioN. 


Funeral 

('RKKMONIKN. 


. The lingayets aie generally given names after 
Siva, while tw non-Lin^yet portion adopt the names 
of both Vishnu and Siva. As in other castes, tiie 
names of the deceased ancestors of the family are 
adopted, and in villages, the consulting of a sooth- 
sayer for suggesting an appropriate name, is not 
uncommon. 

Sales follow the Hindu law of inheritance. The 
decisions of their tribal councils in the matter of 
property are respected, but are not bin(^g. They 
have no trials by ordeal ; an oath taken in a temple 
is of course considered to be of greater sanctify 
than one not so taken. 

The caste contains worshippers of both Siva and 
Vishiiu and they are distinguishable by different 
marks on the forehead. The goddess of the special 
S^e cult is Chaudeswari, who is a sylvan deity 
located in groves. They also worship all the village 
gods. There is nothing peculiar with them regard- 
ing the worship of an inanimate object or in their 
superstitious beliefs regarding disembodied spirits, 
and their powers for good and evil over human 
beings. 

Their belief in sorcery, oracles, etc., is similar to 
that of Komatis and other tribes. 

The dead are buried with the head turned towards 
the south. During pollution for the dead, they 
abstain from sweets and milk ; and do not perform 
any auspicious ceremonies, nor take part in festive 
or other social gatherings. The Lingayet ^1 m 
carry dead bodies in a vimana, and bury them in 
a sitting posture. They observe no pollution. But 
among the non-Lingayet Sales, the agnates observe 
jiollution for twelve ^ys for the death of adults, 
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and three days for the death of children and a 
daughter’s son. They do not perform kskuradha, 
but on Mahalaya day, they give presents to Brahmans 
of uncooked provisions, with some money known 
as yede, and they offer tarpana (libations) of water 
to the deceased ancestors. 

Weaving is the chief occupation of the Sales. (Kvi mtion. 

They do not a<linit outsiders into the caste, 

They profess to be vegeterian in food, and to eschew 
spirituous liquors, but it is not imusual for them 
to indulge in both with the connivance of their 
fellow castemen. 

The Sales are the great weaver class among the coNruHioH. 
Telugus. They are divided into two main endo- 
gamous groups, Padma Sfiles and Pattu Sales, of 
whom the former do not wear the sacred thread, 
while the latter wear it. Each group has a mimlier 
of exogamous clans. The religious distinction is 
no bar to inter-marriage. The guru of the Pa<lma- 
sSles is Tatacharya, one of the hereditary chiefs of 
the Padma sfiles. The goddess of the Sale cult 
is Chaudcswari, a sylvan deity located in groves. 

Their occupation is weaving ; they are a thriving 
community. 
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AFFfiNDiX. 


Family namb 


Eponymous hbro ob 
Gubu 

. . Mbanino 

Bapu 


Pnrisha Rnhi 


Battini 


Suka 

• • 

Baiidi 

, , 

Twaahini 

Cart. 

UuHsa 

. . 

Markandeya 

. . 

Batidara 


Vidhu 

. . 

Baku 


Sannaka 

Dagger. 

Boda 


Manaavi 

• . 

Ba)i» 


Hindhu 

. . 

Balabhadra 

. , 

Pachvin 

• • 

Bheri 

, , 

Jhamla 

Drum 

Betta 


Vakava 

Mountain 

Bhoga 


Kuihidhara 

. . 

Byramuri 


Prahchiva 

• • 

Bbima 

, , 

Vriaha 

• • 

Bhaiidari 

, , 

Ambariaha 

Temple aervant 

Chanigu 

. . 

Narada 

Hem of the garment. 

Chakka 


Valakhilya 

Bark 

Chappa 


Mandavya 

• • 

(jhiruvclu 

• • 

Vaaiahta 

• • 

Chottalu 


Agaatya 

• • 

Cheppur 


Qowtama 

• • 

Channa 

. . 

Dhananjaya 

• • 

Chiiitiiginjalu 

. . 

Hwayambii 

Tamarind ai^. 

IXwan^di 


Sakaha 

• • 

Dharroavaram 


Brahmariahi 

Name of a place. 

Diddi 

, , 

Madhuriahi 

Fortreaa of hill fort. 

Durga 


Srainai 

Uaddamu 


Koundilya 

Chin. 

Uollu 

, , 

Srivataa 

Nail. 

Uopi 

•• 

Vyaaa 

A kind of earth of 
yellow colour. 

Oujjari 

• m 

Kouaila • • 

liwarf 

Ouiulalu 

. . 

Digvana 

•• 

(lurramu 

. . 

Paundrika 

Horao. 

Clorantlu 

, , 



iFaiiaga 


. • 

A kind of plant. 

Oanohigudlu 

. . 

Piittariahi 

■ • 

Ouvvalu 


Bharati . . 


(Fajulu 

, , 

• . 

Sparruwa. 

Jinka 

, , 

Mrahajatha 

A deer. 

Kandalam 

• . 

Kiiniluha 

• • 

Kayatti 

, , 

Badu 

. . 

Kanijrpallo 


Paulaatya 

Name of a place. 

Kenoha 

, , 

Sutiaha 

m • 

Kuppa 


Puniruaha 

Manure heap. 

Kyatha 


Yaduriahi 

• • 

Karipili 


UpMidra 

• • 

Kongatti 

• • 

Oaigaya 

• • 
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Family mamb 

Efobthoos rbro 

OB GVRO 

Mbamimo 

KoU 


Kapili 



Kyabareiii 


Kundali 


, , 

Koaalu 


Vedantama 



Kokku 


Pravriaha 


Bandirout. 



Sukirthi 



Manvharlu 


Vurahvaaa 


, , 

Myadam 


Vurjiawa 


. . 

Muoagapati 


Piinvava 


Dnimatirk. 

Myakala 


Sutra 


Goat. 

Biara 


Atri 



Bladduri 


Tukahi 



Maiepalli 


Cuba 


Name of a |ila(*o. 

Blanjarlu 


Sanatidi 



Nallagondlu 


Deynaka 


Indigo. 

Nili or Nukula 


Bhargava 


Nenari or Nyayamii 


Prithvi 



Padadimi 


l^urasina 



Pandimili 


Niahnata 



Panaganti 


Aarama 


A horb 

Palapati or Fegada 
Pulakaada 


Niyaiiti 

Kamandala 



Polachalli 


, , 



Potu 


Airvya 


Ho-buffaloi*. 

Prananatham 


Bhngu 



Parimi 


Kauiidila 



Palamari 


Chukrida 



Paiakalapalli 


Koiwika 


Name of a plaao. 

Fabbiti 

Pattigondiu 

Pellukuoru 

• • 

• a 

Blarkandnya 

Bhargava 


Do 

• • 

Kaghu 


• • 

Palaram 


Maricha 


. * 

8ttda 


Rikahibha 


. . 

Biiipi 


Kiahyaaringa 



Silam 

Sultani 


Brihatti 



Soma 


Briaiata 


« • 

Sandra 


Bhikahu 


• • 

Sadaoapalli 


Subhikahu 


Nam« of a plaee. 

Samadeai 


Suandilya 


• • 

Sama 


Vaidhatri 


• • 

Suppalu 


Bharadvaja 


• • 

Srirama 


Paraaara 


• • 

T^aka 

Tadipatri 


Dhrihuriahi 


Name of a place. 

Tatigondln 


Sraahiariahi 


• • 

Tada 


Chandrariabi 


• ■ 

Tadri 


Chanava 


• ■ 

Tamnikanii 


.. 


• • 

Tumma 

• • 

Durvaaa. 



Tlminala 

a a 

ViavaTaan 

J 
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Family mamb 

Epovtmous hbbo 

OB Gubu 

Mkahiho 

Togatuni 

Vaichina 


Vangari 

Pavana 

, , 

Vim 

Jatila 

Muaical inatrument. 

Vudata 

Jamadagni 

Squirrel. 

Vastralu 

Angirafla 

Cloth. 

Vasi 

Triaaka 


Vangam 

Pavana 

m • 

Yallalu 

Maukaha 

a a 

Yinchamuri 

Tahkaa 

a a 

Yala 
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sanyAsl 

iNTSODUcnoN— O biqin and Tradition o? the Caste— 

Internal Steuctorb or the Caste— Mabriaob ('ustoms 

AND CeRBUONIES — POBBETY CUSTOMS — WlDOW MaRRIAQB — 

Adultery and Divorce — Imbbritamcb — Caste Oroamza- 
TioN— R kuoion — Funeral Ceremonies — Ovcupation — 

Social Status — Dietary or the Caste — Appearance, 

Dress and Ornaments — Conclusion. 

S ANYAsis form a caste of itinerant mendicants of Imtbopvc- 
the Saiva onler known generally as such, and 
are found thinly spread over the districts of 
Kolar, Hassan and Mysore. 

The only resemblance they have to BrShman 
Sanyfisis is that they wear orange coloured clothes, 
and live by begging, to which they are initiated by 
a LingSyet priest. They are known as Jangama 
Kapulu. Sometimes they are identified with Sudu- 
gadu Siddas in Hassan and Mysore, as being like them 
devotees of Siva, the lord of the burial ground. They 
are hereditary claimants of nelahaga, the fees of the 
burial ground. Though a kulavddi generally _ receives 
the amount, a portion of the collections is given 
to them whenever a claim is made. In con- 
tradistinction from Ling&yet Jangams, they call 
themselves ghanta Jangams, as they carry a bell 
with them to announce their arrival at a new place 
for alms. Their home language is Telugu, thoug^ 
they have picked up Kannada, the language of their 
adopted country. 

The SanySsis believe they are the descendants of Ormivano 
the Jangams (the Lingftyet piiests) who have taken a 
vow of celibacy and mendicancy, but unable to cuir. 



Ihtirnil 

Struoturb 

oir THK 

Cahtk« 


Kxooamoub 

CliANB. 


PlRSONAfti 

Namis* 
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observe them, lived with TeluguK&pu or Gangadikar 
women. In accordance with this reputed origin, 
their status is much lower than that of the Ling&yct 
Jangams. 

Telugu and Kannada Sanyasis, Sudugadu Siddas, 
Honnuru Babaiya Jangams, and Pusalu or Sanchalv 
Jangams form their chief endogamous groups. They 
generally do not go out of their division for brides, 
but Telugu San^^sis seem to have no objection to 
intermarry with Kannada Sanyasis. Honnuru 
Babaiya Jangamalu remain entirely separate either 
for marriage alliances or partaking of food, as their 
religious beliefs are tinged with traces of Muham- 
madanism. 

Kxogamous clans arranged according as they are 
related as consanguinous brothers or marriageable 
relations to O’e another, are given below. The 
names of these divisions are traced to their original 
territory situated in the Telugu country. 


MarriAgeable rolatiooB. Agnatic iclationB. 


1. 

Masivandlu 

.. Seelingam 

. . Tripurantaka. 



Tinipathi 

Yeerlapalli. 



Bandithigurn 

. . Palanki. 

2. 

Tinipathi 

.. Kavati 

Bandithigurn. 


Gantayallu 

. . Seelingam. 



Tinipatakam 

Yeeralapalli. 

. . Veebhuti. 



Palanki 



• 

Jatagatti 

Kandakuru 


3. 

Vibhuti 

.. Maaivadu 

. . Tinipati 



Jatagatti 

. . Seelingam 



Tirupatakk 

Yeerlappalli 

. . Bandithigurn. 

. . Kavati 



Palanki 

. . Kandakuru. 


Gantavallu 

- Personal names are selected from those of their 
tutelary deities. Names as Potla, (male buffalo 
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and Tippa (manure heap) are sometimes used ; but 
such names are only rarely given. 

A ^irl may be married before she attains puberty, makbiaob 
but it is more common to celebrate the marriage 
later. Very often, the son-in-law remains in his ('mumoiim. 
father-in-law’s house until he becomes a father of 
two or three children before he . settles elsew'here. 

There is no harm if a woman remains unmarried, but 
generally all women are married either before or after 
puberty. Males are generally married after they are 
twenty years of age. 

Sexual license before marriage is not tolerated, 
except to the extent that a woman who is soducml 
by a man of the same ca.ste may become his kutiqe 
wife. He has to pay a fine of seven rupees to the 
caste. If he is already married, and does not wish 
to encumber himself fuithcr, he w'ill have to recom- 
pense her by paying some money and a few ihMou 
of ragi, that she may maintain herself till she can 
find some one to give her the status of a kiitige wife. 

Children of such unions are married to such as stand 
in a similar position. 

An elder sister’s daughter is preferred to any other 
to be taken in marriage, and a paternal aimt’s and 
maternal uncle’s daughter comes next. There is 
no objection to marrying two sisters at the same time, 
or successively ; or to two families exchanging 
daughters. The recognised profession of the caste 
being mendicancy, some who live by selling beads, 
such as Sanchalu, Jangamalu, or I'usalu Jangamalu, 
are considered inferior, and others do not, as a rule, 
intermarry with them. 

Some months before the marriage, the bridegroom, 
with his parents or other elders, visits the intended 
bride’s house, and presents betel-leaves, nuts and 
fruits. The match is fpimally arrang^ and the 
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period for which the intended Bon>in-law has to remain 
in his father-in-law’s house, is fixed. On the settle- 
ment of these matters, betel-leaves and nuts are 
distributed among the persons assembled, and some- 
times they are invited to dine at the bride’s house. 

For penorming the marriage, a Monday is deemed 
lucky. The services of an artrologer for finding 'the 
proper day are rarely sought. The initial ceremony 
takes place on a Sunday, and is styled the applying 
of saffron to the bridal pair. The girl, after bathing, 
dresses herself in a new suit of clothes, and puts 
on new bangles and flowers. The bridegroom shaves 
his face, pares his nails, bathes, and puts on toe-rings. 

On Monday, a round panda! of twelve pillars is 
put up before the house of the bride, and another 
before that of the bridegroom. Underneath the 
panda! in front of the bride’s house, a milk-post of 
Kalli wood is pitched, and its top is decorated with 
the leaves of Honge or Atti tree. In the interior of 
each house, three stones or a kalaSa, to represent the 
tutelary deity, which is either Gurumurti or Ghok- 
kamma Devaru, are installed over a bed of rice spread 
on a plank. In front of the deity, they burn a light 
fed with ghee, and spread anyede consirting of boiled 
rice and curds over a plantain leaf. For the purposes 
of other marriage ceremonies, they consecrate another 
hda/ia to be portable. The bride’s father, or her 
brother, and in the absence of both, the bridegroom, 
offers puja to the deity, by placing over it flowers 
and sandal paste, and burning incense. A he-goat 
is sacrificed in the bridegroom’s house, and a she- 
goat in that of the bride. If the deity worshipped 
happens to be Chokkamma, the slaughtered animal 
is concealed behind a screen. The flesh of both 
the victims is mixed and served to the bridal party. 
At the end of the feast, the bride and the bridegroom 
ate treated with ndkigv. 
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Ne^ morning, tdtnbuUu are distributed to the 
marriage guests, in order of precedence. In the 
afternoon, a potter is made to sit, exhibiting his 
pots under a tree, and two men are employed in 
decorating them with lines of chunam. IVo Nerale 
twigs are planted in two pits near the place. A 
party of women and men going in procession, buy his 
pots, after presenting him with a tamhula and provi- 
sions, including oil and soap-nut for a bath. They 
also bear the washermen's charge for W'ashing his 
clothes that day. The Nerale twigs are pulled out 
by the women and carried with them to tie up to the 
milk-post by way of decoration. In the meanwhile, 
the bridegroom has paid twelve rupees as tera (bride- 
price) to the bride’s father, and given presents to the 
bride of a white sire, and some quantity of ])epper, 
garlic and spices. 

In front of the milk-post, plantain leaves are spread 
in two rows, of five each, and some sweet rakes 
are placed on them. These offerings are meant for 
Rudra and Virabhadra. One of the elderly men of 
the caste ties a linga on the arm of the bridegroom, 
and one on that of the bride. He answers for Rudra 
and another acting for the deity Virabhadra, both 
blow on conch shells and ring bells and then eat up 
the cakes on the leave's. 

In the course of the night, arivent or the sacred 
pots brought from the potter’s house in the 
afternoon are installed over a bed of manure spread 
opposite to the tutelary deity gurumurti or the 
milk-post. Lamps fed with castor-oil are lit in 
saucers placed over these )K>t8. 

On Wednesday morning, the nails of the bridal 
pair are pared by a barber, and after their bath, 
Nalagu is performed. The bride and the bridegroom 
dress themselves in their best, and after tying chaplets 
to the head of each other, enter the marriage-booth. 
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Then the perties go in separate processions to an 
appointed spot, where a washerman spreads a cloth 
for the whole party to sit on. As they meet, a screen 
separates the bride and bridegroom, but they tie the 
kankana to each other, putting forth their hands 
over the screen. The bride pushes her foot below 
the screen, and stepping over it, the bridegroom ties 
the tali round her neck, after obtaining formal consent 
of the assembly. The couple then throw rice over 
each other’s head. Then the elders of the caste 
join the fingers of the couple, and tie the ends of 
their clothes, and the married couple prostrate them- 
selves before the assembly, and receive their blessings. 
This part constitutes the dhdre, or the essential part 
of the marriage. 

Dinner is served to the whole party assembled 
for the dhare, when the new bridal pair do puja 
to the ariveni. After this, the simhdsam puja is 
performed, for which a quantity of betel-leaves and 
nuts are heaped over a blanket, and incense is burnt 
before it, conch shell and bell being sounded. The 
bridegroom repeats the various names of Siva, and 
presents the first tambvla to the priest. Then the 
Kulam-Pedda (the head of the caste) GudigSdu 
{pujdri) and Buddhivanta (wise man), each in order, 
receive their tambula. Then the various functionaries 
of the village and the other persons present are given 
tambula in order. 

In the evening, the bridegroom with his bride 
worships an anthill, and, earring some of its earth, 
raise an altar with it round the milk-post, and place 
a quantity of cooked rice over it, and before each .of 
the pillars of the pandal. Nalugu is again performed 
at this altar. With a toy plough, the bridegroom 
ploughs the soil round the miik-{x>st, while the 
bride throws seeds into the furrows, as her brother 
goads his new brother-in-law with, a stick. 
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Music and dances are avoided in their marriages. 

The expenses of marriage generally amount to 
about thirty-five rupees, of which twelve is for the tfta 
or bride price, four or five rupees for the price of small 
ornaments, and a similar amount for clothes, the 
remainder being used for food and drink. 

Polygamy is rare, and polyandry unknown. 

^ On the day a girl attains her age, she is ke])t out- 
side the house in a shed of green leaves of TangaHi, 
which is put up by her father or husband, and if she 
is not married, by an intended husband. Two or 
three girls kcc}) her company, and amuse her with 
nalugu, which is to smear her body an<l face with 
turmeric powder and adorn her head with wreaths 
of flowers. During this period, she is given rich food, 
consisting of sesamiun, jaggery, dhal and ]>lantain8. 
After her meal, she is anointed with ghee and batlunl. 
On the morning of the thinl day, the shed nr some 
portions of its materials are burnt at a distance, and 
the girl bathes before going into the houstt. On 
thofifth and seventh day, she again bathes and sprink- 
les over her head the urine of a cow, to ]mrify herself 
from pollution. She may hencefoith toucdi tlio uten- 
sils in the house and enter the kitclien. In the two 
succeeding periods of monthly sickness, she similarly 
lives outsirle, and drinks cow’s urine after bathing, 
but afterwards she has only to bathe after the 
occurrence of sickness. 

Marriage of widows in kndike form is fiermitted. 
A widow may not marry any of her husband's afpiat&t, 
(relatives) and has also to avoid those of her father’s 
sept. The e8.sential portion of the ceremony is for 
the husband to tie a string of rudrnkshi beads round 
her neck in the presence of the elders of the caste. 
Such a woman may not take part in ceremonial 

37 
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Marruoe. 
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Adultery 

AND 

Divorce. 


Inherit- 
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Caste 

Organisa- 

tion. 


functions, and she loses all claim over the property 
and the children left by her deceased husband. 

Either party may obtain a divorce, after paying 
some fine to the caste, and a divorced woman may 
apparently marry another man in Imdike form. If 
the wife is guilty of adultery, her paramour has to 
pay the husband all his marriage expenses and the 
cost of her jewels, together with a fine of seven 
rupees to the caste, and half the amount of tera to 
her father. If a wife is divorced without her fault, 
she does not lose her right to maintenance, as she 
would for adultery. AdiStery involves loss of caste. 
If the husband condones the offence, he has to pay 
a fine of seven rupees, in addition to two rupees for 
keeping the woman in caste. Sometimes, the seducer 
is also made to pay a fine of seven rupees. 

They follow the ordinary law of inheritance. 
lUatam is not in vogue among them. A widow wish- 
ing to remarry has to return all the jewels and other 
property received from her deceased husband to his 
fomily. It is said that in default of heirs, the property 
of a Sany&si goes to his castemen, or to Parvata 
Simhasana Matha. 

They have a caste constitution consisting of a 
guru, a Kulampedda (caste head), a (iudigadu, or 
Pujari, and Buddhivanta, or a wise man. These 
form a jtarwhayat., and decide all caste disputes. 
The Kulampedda, who is the head of the caste, wields 
extensive executive powers, and regulates the period 
of begging tours, ana levies fines on any persons who 
disobey his injunctions. For thefts and other mis- 
demeanours, Sanyisis are punished severely by their 
ovrn caste headman, and they, as a class, are free 
from criminal tendencies. 
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Though they worship the idols of Venkatanunapa, Rxuoioh. 
Akkamma Devaru and Gangainma and others of this 
class, they are, by preference, devoteees of Siva, in 
his various forms of Virabhadra, Kudra and Bhairava. 

To them Siva’s Nandi or Bull is sacred, and like 
Ling&yet priests, they smear ashes on their body, tie 
a wreath of ntdraksha (the berry of the tree Elaea- 
earpus ganitnis) beadstotheir neck, dress themselves 
in kdvi or ochre, coloured cloth, and carry a cane and 
a bell in the hand, with a begging {)ouc)i slung under 
their arms. They are not however Lingilycts, and 
do not wear the linga, but are only tlisciples of 
Lingftyet mathas, of which it is said that there are 
seventy-two.* 

Before the Sanyasi enters on his begging pn>fcssion, 
he undergoes an initiation ceremtmy under his 
Lingayet guru, who invests him with the insignia 
of a mendicant, viz.,joUge (bag) beads, ochre-colouml 
cloth, ashes, a conch, a Irell, a gounl, a cane, 
and twisted hair. The discijde in n^tuni has to 
pay some contribution of money annually to his 
guru. 

Once a year, they worship Akkamma, a Goddess 
of topes. The pujdri is generally a Kora<;ha, and 
the devotees take offerings of fried Jfengal gram, 
fried rice, pulse and cocoanuts. The jmjdri bums 
camphor and incense, and returns the eatables as 
prasada. Sometimes a sheep or a goat is killed, 
and women carry an offering of tatnhiUu, sweet rice, 
flour. 


* Thr principal of them 

SriHaila or Sivagiri. 
Simhaaana Matha. 
Nidumamudi Matha of 
Gulur. 

Dalaraawami Matha. 
Galiaiddappa Matha. 
Mirvanawami Matha. 


Miillayyanavara Matha. 
Sitappa Matha. 
Sivagangappa Matha. 

KaT(*ckantappa Matha. 
Karike Baaappa Matha. 
Bababudangiri Matha. 


X'S irv BUSH* Bill t inB«.ll». ^ 

KiiniTo Kallaijayya and Manappa Matha. 


37 * 
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Gangamma is a common village goddess, to whicli 
all the castes including the ^nySsis show their 
reverence by attending its annual ^‘^ra. 

The yearly festival of SivarStri is observed with 
peculiar reverence. The house is cleaned, all the 
members bathe, and besmear themselves with ashes. 
In the evening, they keep an image of a bull and their 
conch and bell on a plank, and worship them with 
flowers, incense, offerings of fruit, and various kinds 
of unboiled gram. In their ecstacy, they cry aloud 
and repeat the name of Siva, turning towards the 
skies, and blowing conch, and ringing bells. During 
the night, they keep a vigil, sitting round a blazing 
fire, and narrating stories of their wanderings. Next 
morning they have a rich breakfast, to make up for 
the previous day’s abstinence. They consider all 
rivers as sacred, and bathe in them whenever they 
get a chance. When they purchase a new cloth, 
they first dedicate it to an anthill, the supposed 
abode of serpents, before wearing it. 

fuxkrai. At the approach of death, the patient is generally 

cnmoNUB. jeijjoved to a ver?.ndah, or other sheltered spot, 
outside the house. Some water, in which gold or the 
leaves of the sacred tvdasi plant have been washed, 
is poured into his mouth. The legs are crossed beb re 
rigor mortis sets in. The body is washed with warm 
water, and smeared over with ashes, and wrapped in 
a new cloth. A string of beads is placed roimd the 
neck, and pounded betel-leaves and betel-nuts, 
stuffed in the mouth, and the body is placed in an 
upright position on a bier of KaUi wood. The 
corpse of an unmarried person is carried to the 
grave slung on a single bamboo stick. Flowers are 
placed over the body, incense is burnt before it, and 
some cooked rice, kept at the comers of the bier 
before it is carried to the last resting place, The 
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chief mourner goes in front of the body with a pot in 
which cooked rice is taken, and the procession goes 
along with conchep blowing and bells ringing. Four 
persons carry the body and rest in half-way on the 
ground, when rice is again served at the four comers 
of the bier. The body is stripped of all clothing, and 
buried with its head towards the south. Some balls 
of vibhuti are placed along with it, and the son and 
the wife of the deceased throw in the first clods of 
earth to fill the grave. A store about two feet high 
is planted over the grave, and rice and water arc 
placed over it for the use of the departed spirit. The 
mourners all return to the house, in which, at the 
place where the deceased breathed his last, a lamp 
is kept burning and some food and water are placed. 
They prostrate themselves before the lamp, and 
repair 'to the nearest tavern to have a carouse for the 
peace of the departed soul, which they euphemisti- 
cally style “touching the Gangamma.” 

On the third day, the house is cleaned and white- 
washed. Some rice, boiled wnth the fiesh of a fowl, 
and pulses and greens, is placed over the grave, to 
be eaten up by crows, in which the spirit of the 
deceased is supposed to have taken its temporary 
abode. The carriers get rid of their taint of contami- 
nation by bathing on the third day and drinking 
some cow’s urine. 'Fhe relatives of the principal 
mourner have to visit him before the twelfth day ; 
otherwise they should meet only after exchanging 
cups and betel-leaves in a tavern. 

The sutaka is got rid of on the twelfth day, when 
the old cooking pots are thrown away and replaced 
by new ones. They prepare their food that day 
under a new pandal, with new earthen pots, and 
they are allowed to eat the fiesh of a goat or sheep 
for the first time after mourning. The deceased 
man’s son goes with the jntjari and drowns an earthen 
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image of the bull in water. This ceremony, cidled 
Jataii, is said to enable the spirit to live in water, 
in the form of a bull, till, in good time, it is called 
up to heaven. The widow removes her bangles and 
; and if a man has become a widower, he removes 
his toe-rings on the twelfth day. The puj&n is then 
presented with flowers and a dakahma of four pies 
by each of the party, who prostrate themselves at 
his feet, and have their foreheads touched with 
vibhuti by him. They all return after bathing in 
water, and the chief mourner is given some gruel 
to drink. This is styled milk drin^g. They have 
a look at the lamp at the place of death once again, 
and repair to the tavern to finish the mourning with 
drink. 

The last part of the funeral rites consists in en- 
rolling the departed soul among the ancestors. An 
image of the bull (cow), and a receptacle for oil 
are made of rice flour by the ptyari. The latter 
is lighted with a wick, and the lamp and the bull are 
placed on a sieve made of a few twigs. After offering 
puja, these things are lifted towards the sky, and 
the pi^dri and the mourners all repeat the formula 
‘Go to Kailasa holding on to the tail of the cow.* 
They perform no yearly araddhas, but sometimes 
place offerings of new clothes, fruits and flowers on 
the grave on some festive days. 

No special ceremonies are prescribed for those 
who die a violent death. 

OoouPATioir. The Sanyasis believe that they have been living all 
along by mendicancy, and that they are not permitted 
to practice any manual occupation. Even carrying 
earth or fuel for hire is considered an offence against 
the caste, and is punished with the fine of a ham, 
(4 as. 8 p.). Few possess any lands, and they never 
cultivate them personally. They are mostly iUiterate 
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and sucli as know anything spend their time in 
singing praises of Yirabhikaha, or of Narapappa 
SwSmi, the latter a jo^ who had gathered a number 
of followers and built an asylum for them at Kaivaia 
in the Chintamani taluk. 

They seem to have had some connection with the 
watch and ward of cremation grounds, and they 
aver that one VirabShu, the ancestor of hdcmdis, 
succeeded in ousting them and usurping the office. 
The latter, however, recognise their more ancient 
right, by giving them a share of the fees collected. 

In their begging rounds, they sometimes perform 
feats of magic and jugglery, and they practice divi- 
nation by professing to read the incidents of R&ma- 
yana and Bhdraia from a palm-leaf book. They 
occasionally sell drugs of some medicinal virtue 
for stomach-ache, head-ache, jaundice, and scorpion 
bite. 

They eat food cooked with water from the hands 
of Okkaligas, Kurubas, Gollas, Bedas, Banajigas and 
Mudaliars ; but they consider Vaddas, Boyees, 
Mondaru, Hajams, Agasas and Korachas as beneath 
them. Dasaris eat the food given by SanySsis. 
Mudaliars are said to regard this caste with special 
regard, and to feed them in their houses often. In 
respect of going to temples, touching wells, and get- 
ting services of barbers and washerman, they are 
not different from the higher classes of non-dvijas. 

Ragi is their staple food, and rice is used occasional- 
ly as a luxury. They eschew the meat of uncloven 
footed animals, and of crocodiles, lizards and other 
vermin. The flesh of sheep, goat, wild cat, mungoose, 
rabbit, squirrel, fish and deer may be eaten. Of 
course, they do not touch what remains after use by 
other people. They do not believe that they become 
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socially holier if they abstain from flesh or any other 
kind of food. 

Dsm AND The men dress themselves in ochre-coloured long 

onnaksnis. ^ waist cloth. They should not shave 

their mustaches or the hair of the head. They do 
not dress their hair, but twist it into a rope by apply- 
ing the milk of 66ni> or other fig tree, or some g^. 
They wear a silver armlet and a brass ear-ring. 
Their women wear silver and glass bangles, nose-ring 
and a coil of palm-leaf in their ear-lobes. They 
have a string of glass beads round their neck. There 
is no noticeable difference in appearance between their 
women and those of the other beggar classes. 

CoNOLirsioK. As a class, they are indolent and intemperate. 

They smoke gauja and drink liquor. Begging being 
their profession, they lead a wandering life, and make 
their rounds principally in the maidan tracts. Their 
chief seats in the State are Ghintamani, Srinivaspur, 
Mulbagal, Kolar, Malur, Chikballapur, Goribidnur, 
and parts of Hassan. They do not move with bag 
and baggage and building-materials as the Voddas 
and Korachas. They leave their women at home, 
and, before starting, consult among themselves as 
to the direction and probable period of each man’s 
wanderings, so that his whereabouts may be easily 
learnt. Each one is at liberty to change the direction 
of his tour, or the country of his peregrinations, but 
may not prolong the period of his return, unless 
detained by sickness, or other good cause. If he 
fails to appear within the period, he is tried by his 
h/Ha/peida and the panchayat, and is mulcted in 
a W papble to the caste. )^en pressed by neces- 
sity, their women may also go out for begging, but 
if they should stay away from home for the night 
unaccompanied by another woman, they are liable 
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to be outcasted. Their houses resemble the tem- 
porary sheds ordinarily built by the raiyat class when 
they camp out during plague time. The sheds are 
generally built on waste lands, and thatched either 
with straw or sugar-cane grass. 
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iNTBODUonoN— I nternal Structtjre of the Caste — ^Mab- 
BiAOE Customs and Cebbhonies — ^Puberty Customs — 
Religion — Funeral Ceremonies — Occupation — Social 
Status — ^Appearance, Dress and Ornaments — Conclusion. 

T he SatSnis are a class of temple servants very 
much like the Mails of Bengal. The word Siptfini 
is a corrupt form of SSittadavan (Tamil), Satani- 
vadu (Telugu) which literally means one who does not 
wear the sacred thread and tuft of hair. For temple 
service it is said that Ramanuja classed Vaishnavas 
into SSpttinavan and Sattadavan. The former are 
invariably Brahmans, and the latter Sudras. Hence 
the Satani is the professional name given to a group 
of the Yaishnava creed. In the Mysore Census 
Report of 1891, it is noted that the Satanis are 
styled KhSdri Vaishpavas, S9.ttadaval, Chitali, 
KulSekharam, Khatriyas, Sameraya. These names 
seem to have wounded their amour j)ro;pre in the last 
census, and they took considerable pains not only to 
cast them ofi, but also to enrol themselves as Prapanna 
Vaishnavas, Nambi Venkatapura VaishnavSs, etc. 
The idea of their being tabulated as Sudras was so 
hateful to them that in a few places, the enumerators 
who had so noted down their caste according to 
precedent, were prosecuted by them for defamation. 
The cases were of course thrown out. Further, the 
Mysore Superintendent in 1901, writes that the sub- 
divisions of SStani are Kh&dri Vaishpavas, Nata- 
charmurti, Prathama Yaishnava, SamerSya, S&tt&- 
dhava, Telugu SStSni and Yenkadapuradavaru. 
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In the Mad/ras Census Report, the following endoga- ibtxbnal 
mous groups are given : — 1. EkShshari, 2. C!hata- 
rSkshari, 3. Ashtakshari, and 4. KulaselAara. The Casts. 
Ekaksharis hope to get salvation by reciting the one 
mystic syllable Om ; the ChaturaKsharis believe in 
the religious efficacy of the four syllables Rd-md- 
nu-ja; the Ashti,k8haris hold that the recitation 
of the eight syllables Om-na-mo-na-ra-ya-vu-ya, 

(Om Salutation to NarSya^a) will ensure them eternal 
bliss ; and the Kulasekharas who wear the sacred 
thread claim to be the descendants of the Vaish^ava 
saint Kulasekhara Alvar, formerly a king of the 
Kerala country. The first two sections make 
umbrellas, flower garlands, and are also priests to 
Balijas and other Sudra castes of the Vaishnava 
sects while the members of the other two have taken 
to temple service. In social and religious customs, 
all the endogamous groups closely imitate the 
Tengalai Vaishnava Brahmans. 

Adult marriage, and the remarriage of widows are Mabbiaox 
strictly prohibited. An unmarried girl attaining her 
age is married according to the custom of the locality, 
or in rare cases kept without marriage allher life-time. 

A young man may marry the daughter of his 
elder sister, but not that of the younger one. 
Polygamy is practised, but polyandry is unknown. 

In some places, two sisters are married either severally 
or simultaneously, but in others it is not allowed. 
Exchange of daughters is freely allowed. 

The marriage customs and ceremonies are the same 
as in other corresponding Sudra castes. 

When a girl attains her age, she is kept under Pobur 
seclusion in a separate shed covered with green 
leaves for three days, and on the morning of the 
fourth day, she bathes. It is believed that she is 
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not completely puie, until she bathes in a watercourse, 
and receives holy water from her priest. For subse- 
quent monthly sickness, she bathes on the fourth day. 
It is said that girls during this period are fed with 
nutritious food. They remain with their parents 
till consummation which invariably takes place within 
sixteen days. 

Customs connected with adultery and divorce 
are the same as in other Sudra castes. 

The SStanis are Sri Vaishnav5.s, and attach no 
importance to the Sanskrit V^as, or to the rituals 
sanctioned therein, but revere the sacred hymns of 
the twelve Vaishnava saints or Alvars called Ndla- 
yvra Divya PrabhanAham, or treatises, book of the 
4,000 songs which is in Tamil. From this, their 
purdhUs recite verses during marriages and other 
ceremonies which is in Tamil. All Satinis revere 
Bhashyakar (another name for B3manuja) whom 
they believe to have been an incarnation of Adi 
S^sha, the Couch of Vishnu, and other Guruparain- 
jparos (apostolic succession) in the series of Sri Vaishna- 
vas who are the acMryas. 

The SatSnis claim to have sprung from the sweat 
of Virat Purusha (Lord of the Universe). The follow- 
ing legend is given for the removal of the sikha 
or hdumi (tuft of hair on the head) and wearing 
the cloth without a fold behind. In the time of 
KamSnuja, the Satilnis enjoyed certain privileges 
in temples, but, not satisfied with them, they 
claimed to take rank next to Brahmans. The 
privilege was accorded, and when flowers and other 
things used in the worship of the god were to be 
distributed, they were handed over to the Sstfinis. 
They were unable to decide who would be deputed 
to represent the community, each person decrying 
others as being of low caste. Ramanuja directed 
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that they should shave their heads and wear loin 
cloths with a fold in front only. But many wear the 
tuft in these days in imitation of the Brahmans. 

The SEtanis generally bum their dead, but in some Fvrsbai, 
cases, bury them in pits under a heap of stones. Cwstoms. 
The ceremonies to bo performed do not in any way 
differ from those of other Sudra castes. Tlie pollu- 
tion is for eleven days. Both montlily and yearly 
sraddhas are performed by those who can afford. 

In their absence, deceased ancestors are propitiated 
during the dark fortnight of Bhadrapada {MahMmja 
Paksha). 

The chief occupation of the Satanis is, as is men- occupatiok. 
tioned above, temple service. Some are agriculturists, 
strolling minstrels, basket and chaplet makers. 

Some manufacture a white paint. Mobile others act 
as gums to the Sudra castes who follow the Vaishna- 
vite practices. Both the Vadagalai and the Tengalai 
sections are found to exist among them, and the 
majority are of the Tengalai denomination. They 
act as gurus to the Sudra castes, namely, Kadu 
Golla, Uppara,Telugu Banajigas, Okkaligas, Kacbevar 
and Holeyas. In some places, they receive Pancha 
samskdra and chakrdnkiiam from Sri-Vaishnava 
Brahmans. The saint is Sata G Opar, otherwise known 
as Nammalwar. They pay homage to the gurus 
at Melkote, Koppa, Timpati, Sri-rangam, MSgadi, 

Kunigal, Kankanhalli, and Chitnahalli. These gurus 
number 74. They worship Krishna and his other 
manifestations. It is said that they do not accept 
water and food from temples where the twelve 
Alwars are not revered, and where Sri Sadagopanas 
(a kind of crown) is not used. Their holidays are 
the same as those of the Sri Yaishnavas. Of late, 
some of their castemen conduct ceremonies at 
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Tirupati and TiTnn 9 .ra 3 ra 9 apiiiain, theii sacied places 
of pilgrima^. They aie said to undergo the siicteen 
samskaias in addition to the five Sri Vaishi^ava 
Samsk&ras. 

The SS,tanis are a settled people, and those in the 
Mysore State do not admit outsiders into their caste. 
They form a mixed caste recruited from other castes. 
Though drink and liquor are prohibited, it is said 
that they are indulged in by some. Their ordinary 
diet is ragi and rice. It is said that they do not accept 
food from the hand of BraJbmans other than that of 
Srivaishnavas. So far as prasada is concerned in 
Vishnu temples, they accept it from the hands of 
Sri-Vaishriava Brahmans. High caste Sudras are 
said to eat in their houses. 

ArraAB- Men dress like ordinary Hindus, except some who 

AKOK, 1)111888 tmjjj ^p their imder cloth between their legs. 

UBMAMXHT 8 . They do not wear Hkha (tuft of hair on the head) 
with exception and the sacred thread. But these 
restrictions are not observed by some of their younger 
generation. They paint their bodies and face with 
white and red powder, wear rosaries of tulsi or lotus 
beads, and carry with them a gourd-like pot when 
they go for begging. It is said that women belong 
to Venkatapura, Bhagavata, Dravida, Aravattumane 
Khadir and Andra sections wear their dress like the 
Sri-Vaishnava Brahman, and the rest like ordinary 
Sudra women. Widows as a rule, do not remove 
their hair but take ofi their tali. Their dress 
is a piece of red cloth. Married women wear a tdU 
round the neck, a wristlet, but rarely glass bangles 
to their hands. They wear toe-rings. They tattoo 
their bodies. Satinis learn by heart various songs in 
praise of Srirangam and its deity, by reciting which 
they make a living. He rises in the early morning, 
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and, after a bath, adorns his forehead and body 
with the Vaishnava marks, ties round his clean 
shaven head a string of tulsi, garland round his neck, 
and takes a fan ga^akar^am or elephant’s ear, in his 
right hand. In his left hand he carries a copper 
gourd-shaped vessel. He is generally accompanied 
by another S§,t§ni similarly got up. When begging, 
they sing the songs above referred to, and collect the 
rice which is given to them in their vessels. At the 
end of their round, they return home, and their wives 
clean the rice, bow down before it, and cook it. No 
portion of the rice obtained by begging should be 
sold for money. 

The word Satdni is a corrupt fonn of SattMavan 
which literally means one who does not wear (the 
sacred thread and tuft of hair). For temple service 
Ramimuja classified Vaishnavas into Sattinavan and 
S§.tt^avan. The former are invariably Brahmans, 
and the latter Sudras. Therefore Satani is a pro- 
fessional name given to a group of the Vaishnava 
cr^. It is said they are the disciples of the 
great Vaishnava reformer of Bengal, Chaitanya; 
but there is no evidence to support this statement. 
They shave their heads completely, and tie their 
loin cloth like a Brahman bachelor. They are called 
DSsa Nambis. 


Conclusion. 
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iNTBODuonoN— O bioin akd Tbadition of the Tkibb — 
Habitations— Internal Structdbe of the Tbibe— Mab- 
BiAOE Customs and Ceremonies— Pubbbty Customs — 

Widow Markiaqe — ^Adultery and Ditoroe Family 
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Funeral Ceremonies Occupation— Social Status 

Dietary of the Tribe- Appearance, Dress and Orna- 
ments. 

T he Sholigas are an aboriginal forest tribe in- 
habiting the interior of forests skirting the 
slopes of the Biligirirengan hills on the South- 
eastern border of the Mysore District. Buchanan 
writes that they speak a bad or old dialect of the 
Canarese language, have scarcely any clothing, and 
sleep round a fire lying on a few plantain leaves, and 
covering themselves with others. They live chiefly 
on the summits of mountains, where the tigers do 
not frequent, but where their naked bodies are ex- 
posed to a disagreeable cold. They have since 
then become very much changed in their habits.* 
In the hilly tract of Ramagiri, these people are 
called by other natives Cad Eraligam ; but they call 
themselves Gad Chensu. The language of the Chensu 
is a dialect of Tamil with occasionally a few of 
Canarese or Telugu woMs intermixed, but their 
accent is different from that of Madras. Their 
original country is said to be the Anamalay forests 
below the ghauts which is confirmed by their dialect. 
Those who live in villages have taken in Panchama 
Banagigas as their chiefs.^ 

* Buchanan : A Joumty through Madraa, Mysore and Canara. 

Vol. I, page 416. 

t Do do do 
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The Sholigas have given the following account of 
tiieu ori^. MSdheswara (god) once went to see 
Niri Shohgayya at his residence, but the latter was 
absent from home. The former requested the wife 
of the latter (Sonkamma) to give him some food. 
She answered in reply, that as she had no dress to 
put on, she was ashamed to appear before him naked. 
Madhesyvara made a sari with plantain fibres, and 
placed it at the door of her hut. Dressing herself 
with the new cloth, she gave him food. He was 
satisfied, and blessed her, that she would have 
children, bvt made her promise that her first bom 
would be his. Afterwards Sonkamma became big 
with child, and brought forth a son, who was called 
KSrayya. She handed the child to Madheswara 
as promised by her. M3dha3rya thereafter entrusted 
him with the task of looking after the jungle buffaloes, 
supporting himself with the milk of tWe animals. 
After a laspe of time, Earayya went in search of his 
father, and foimd him in a jungle. The father was 
well pleased with his son. Madhayya placed K&ra- 
yya bn the top of a tapering stone, and deified him. 
Earayya remined a bachelor, though it is said that 
he has had several children. The Sholigas say that 
Biligiri Bangan is their brother-in-law. They say 
that they have descended from Earayya. A dif- 
ferent origin and tradition is given in the Castes and 
Tribes of Southern India Vol. V P. 380-381. 

Their huts, like those of many of the jungle 
tribes are flimsy ones, which consist of bamboos 
with both ends stuck into the ground, so as to 
form an arch which is covered with plantain 
leaves. ^ The Sholigas, who inhabit the jungles of 
the Coimbatore forests near the Mysore frontier, 
have at present comparatively better huts for their 
residence. 
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EnnuAL There are four endogamons groups among tiie 
toPOTUMi namel^r, 1. UtUi ShotigaB, 2. Male fflioligas 

xkiBa. those residing on the hills, 3. BLfidu Sholigas, 

those residing in the forests, and serving under the 
people of the plains, 4. Urubatti Sholigas, «.e., 
Dasayyas of the Sholigas (Eankankote Forests) and 
Burude Sholiga. The following are their Ezogamous 
clans : — 1. Alum kula, 2. Jungalur kula. Members 
of the latter are not to be found in Bili^ Bangan 
Hills. The members of these htdas neither bum 
nor touch these trees, 3. Belloru hula (the clansmen 
do not use silver for legists). 4. SurenaJS^ (Clansmen 
iulore the Sun) ; 5. Tenem hula. The first three 
dans are said to be brother hulaa which trace their 
ancestors from the males. There is also a twelve 
hulam class, by the members of which everything is 
done by twelve. For instance, on the twelfth day 
after birth, twelve or eight elders are invited to the 
house to bless the child. 

The custom of a young man marrying the daughter 
of his maternal uncle prevails among the ^ohgas. 
vosiis. Polygamy is practised, and Polyandry is unknown. 

Girls are exchanged in marriage between two 
families. These appear to be the customs borrowed 
from the Hindu castes with whom they often come 
in contact. 

The marriage ceremonies of the Sholigas are very 
simple. When a young man has to be married, he elopes 
with an adult girl to a jungle and remains there 
for a day or more as he thinks proper. After their 
return to the village, a fowl or a goat is killed in 
honour of the event, and the tribesmen are invited 
to a feast. On the same day, the husband ties a 
tali (marriage badge) round W neck. Until this 
is done, he is not allowed to become a member of the 
tribe. Any children bom to him after the elopment 
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aie le^timate. Of late, thej -have bonowed the 
enstoms of the Okkaligas in l^e election of the 
panddl, in the bringing of the ariveni pots and 
woidiipping them with ofieiii^, the formal gift 
of the maiden {kanyadSn), and in other formalitieB. 
The marriage takes place during nights. The bride- 
price is fifteen rupees, and this is paid in instalments. 

When a girl attains her age, she occupies a sepa- 
rate hut at a distance of a stone’s throw from her 
hut, and is under seclusion from sev^ to thirty 
days. Her maternal uncle has to provide her with 
a new cloth, betel-leaves and arecanuts. During 
the period of her seclusion, she has a companion, 
generally an elderly woman. She returns to her 
hut after a ceremonial bath at the end, when she is 
believed to be purified. In some places, they imitate 
the customs of the Okkaligas. The tribesmen of 
the Biligiri Bangan hills pay no -bride price. 

Widows are allowed to remarry under the hudike 
form, and the formalities connected with- it are the 
sATYia as those prevailing in some of the lower castes. 

Among the Sholigas when an unmarried woman 
becomes pregnant, she is required by the tribesmen 
to name her paramour who is compelled to many her, 
and in the event of his refusal, he is exc omm u n icated. 
It is said that adultery is very rare among them. 

As HflTi igflns of the Forests, food-quest is an im- 
portant factor of their life. There is always a divi- 
sion of labour among the men and women. Men 
go ■ for hunting, fishing, timber cutting and forest- 
cleaning, and the women with their digging sticks 
go in search of edible roots and fruits. Tie fonner 
go for honey-gathering, a difficult operation which 
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requires a good deal of skill, and for the coUectioD 
of forest produce. They have their regular contrac- 
tors with whom they exchange their collections for 
rice, salt and other necessaries. Coming in contact 
with the inhabitants of the plains, they have bor- 
rowed their customs and modes of living. The 
women have their domestic work in cookmg and 
looking after children, weave mats during leisure 
hours. They were once a contented lot, but they 
are not so at present. 

The Sholigas have very little in the shape of 
])roperty, which, if any, is divided among the sons. 
The dwelling house is generally occupied by the 
mother and the minor children. 

They have a number of hamlets or settlements 
presided over by an ycyaman. Their leattemanes 
are found at Magadi, Huliyur and Closepet and at 
Yelandur for the Sholigas of the Biligiri Bangan Hill. 
The ^ayamm is assisted by a kd^r whose name 
implies that he is a servant of the tribe. When the 
yajamm holds an enquiry on some social disputes, 
or when a marriage takes place, he gets five hams, 
and the kolkar a hana. Delinquents are either fined 
or excommunicated. 

The Sholigas are mainly animists, and are the 
dovotees of Biligiri Rangan, a Vaishnava God. 
They worship tiger and even its foot-prints. Besides 
these, they have other gods and goddesses, namely, 
Mudalagiriyamma, Dabbagoilappa. Thimmaraya, 
Yelemakkadu Bairamma, Mariamma, Yellamma, 
whom they worship with offerings whenever any 
epidemics or othar kinds of danger beset them. 
They set up seven stones of quartz on a bed of 
sand in the jungle and smear them with red and white 
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stripes, bum incense and offer them fraits. When 
they can afford, they sacrifice a goat to obtain their 
satisfaction and blessings. One of them, generally 
a jnyari who is an intermediary between God and 
man, works himself to an ecstacy, and passes orders 
which are supposed to be emanating from God. 
They adore snakes and ant-hills. Their tribal 
deities are Karayya and Madeswara who are adored 
with offerings once a year after their harvest. They 
also perform the fire-walking ceremony. They 
believe in oracles but not in omens. They are credited 
with the power in charming tigers. When com- 
mencing an agricultural operation, they place the 
plough near an ant-hill, and after it burn incense 
and cover it. They say, that Biligiri Bangan (God) 
married one of their girls, and he is their brother- 
in-law. He had a son. 

The dead are buried with the body on the left 
side and the head to the south, and place a heap of 
stopes over it and call it JcdUuseve. It is said some 
throw it to be devoured by vultures and wild beasts. 
Some also have begun to cremate. Lepers are 
always buried under a heap of stones. The corpse 
is carried in a bier, and on half the way, they place 
the dead body to change sides, in remembrance 
of which they and their followers place each a stone 
called hinda-gundia gudda, which in some places 
grow into a big heap. The burial is attended with 
no ceremonies. On the spot where the dead person 
breathed his last, a little ragi {Eleusine coracana) 
paste and water are placed, and here on the fourth 
and the twelfth day for the elders, a goat is 
Sacrificed, and offered to the soul of the departed. 
A^r this, the son proceeds to the burial ground, 
carrying a stone followed by men from each of the 
ezogamous clans, arrive near a water spot grave) 
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where they sit down, while the son places the stone 
on the ground. They then lift in succession and 
the last man while doing so is said to fall in a trance. 
On his recovery, leaves (plantains, teak, etc.,) cor- 
responding to the number of exogamous septs are 
anranged round the stone, and on each leaf different 
kinds of food are placed. The men partake of the 
food, each from the leaf allotted to his sept, after 
which the son holds the stone in his han^, while 
his companions pour ragi over it, and then carries 
it away to the gopama/^ (burial ground) of his clan, 
and sets it up there. 

His widow is not required to remove the tali. 
If she remarries, she returns it to one of her hus- 
band’s relatives. Nowadays they observe pollu- 
tion for eleven days. They also give a funeral feast 
to the tribesmen at the end of the year. 

OoocpATioN. The chief occupation of the Sholigas, like other 
tribes, is the collection of forest produce and honey. 
They work as day labourers under the Forest 
Department in collecting timber. Very few are 
cultivators and fewer still who own lands. Their 
method of cultivation is humri. Those who live 
in villages work as serfs or servants under very 
prosperous raiyats for food and dress and for some 
money payment. The advances given are never 
discharged, and sometimes run for generations. 
The debt with servants is transferred to new masters. 
When they carry on Kumri cultivation, they bum 
patches of jungle in the hilly tract, and taking one 
or two crops of ragi, they go to new spot when the 
soil is exhausted. Honey-gathering is their specia- 
lity. Where the hive is of a smimer variety {hiri 
jem/a), they merely remove the comb without any 
trouble. But they smoke out the bees before they 
cany the hive. When the hive is in an inaccessible 
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part or on a precipitous rock, they either erect a 
scaffold or let down a ladder from the rock. It is 
believed that a man in pollution will be attacked 
by the bees if he attempts to collect the honey 
especially when in ordinary cases they are driven 
away by the smell of the assailants. l)he month of 
AshSd (June-July) is favourable for the collection of 
honey especially of the larger type. The honey of the 
smaller We is considered superior in taste and in 
medicinal virtue to that pressed out of the larger 
or jungle bee-hive. They are expert hunters. 

They do not come under any caste gradation, sooiai. 
They live outside the villages. They profess their 
superiority over the Mfidigas and similar low castes. 

The Sholigas eat the flesh of deer, porcupine, diraby 
cat, monkey and birds. They abstain from eating 
the flesh of cows and buffaloes, jackals, serpents 
and kites. They do not indulge in liquor, lest their 
gods mi^t be provoked. They do not take the 
food of the Holeyas and Midigas, but the latter eat 
their food. They are not classed as untouchables. 

The Sholigars are dark coloured and short in affbabakoi, 
stature. They were at one time very scantily clad. 

But now they wear cotton clothes, and coats. 
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sudugAdu siddha. 

iMTBODUCnON— O bIOIK AND TRADITION OF THE CaSTB — 

Internal Structure of the Caste — Marriage Customs 

AND Ceremonies ^Inheritance and Adoption Caste 

Council— Beligion— Funeral Ceremonies->Occupation— 
Social Status— Dietary of the Caste— Dress and Orna- 
ments. 

LnaoDuo- QuDUGADU SiDDHAs are a tribe of mendicants like 
Jogis and found mostljr in the districts of 
Mysore, Eadur, and Shimoga. They frequent 
Bababudan hills, Bettadapura, Chetnahalli, and 
Aleghatta. They call themselves Telugu Jangams, 
Gombeyatadavara, and Pakanatti Gollas. They are 
sometimes named Ksdupapas (junglemen) by others. 
The name Sudugadu means cremation ground and 
Siddha means one that has obtained the object of his 
aspiration. They were once lords of burning grounds 
to whom the Kulavadi who takes the cloth of the 
deceased, and a fee for every dead body burned, 
paid something as acknowledging their overlordship. 
These people are described under the name of Sudu- 
gadu Siddha as agents of Gangadikara Okkalu caste, 
and have become a separate caste, called after their 
head Sudugadu Siddharu. These men are supposed 
to have acquired some infernal powers from the 
cremation grounds, and often prowl about those 
places to collect pieces of human bones for charms 
and jugglery. Another interpretation is that they 
are worshippers of Siva who is the lord of cremation 
ground, since they exhibit puppet dance for their 
living. Like the Sillekyata, they are properly 
spea^g a sub-sect of the Jogis. 
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The Sudugadu Siddhas are said to be descended Obioiii ms 
from a Kuxuba Siddha by name, whom Basavanpa 
miraculously brought back to life after his body was Cun. 
taken to the grave for burial. He was not allowed 
to re-enter the village, and the villagers under the 
advice of Basava9^a built for him a hut on the 
spot. He was invested with a woollen thread, a 
jdm, and directed to go for begging. Others 
say that the caste has sprung from the union of 
Patravat (stone-cutter) tribe and of Kulu or Kabir 
who taught the art of magic to some ancestor of the 
tribe. 


Twenty-one names are returned as denoting the intsbnal 
exogamous septs, most of which are house or family 
names, some of which point to places whence they Casts : 
originally came. Oms**”” 


Marriages are both infant and adult and cere- Mabbiaob 
monies connected therewith are the same as in other 
Hindu Castes. A woman may remain unmarried 
all her life, but she cannot become a Basavi. 

Customs connected with adulte^, divorce and widow- 
marriage are the same as in similar castes. 


The castemen follow the usual laws of inheritance inhbutascb 
and adoption. 

Petty offences and small disputes are settled by cases 
the council of elders presided over by yajamm Comron.. 
(headman) who is served by budkivania {Tmlka/r). 
Delinquents are fined. The castemen believe in magic, 
sorcery, witchcraft, and omens. 

Sudugadu Siddhas are Saivas, but worship Vishnu bblioion. 
also. Virabhadra is their special deity. Gangamma 
si wsorhipped by women, who offer to her sheep 
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as sacrifice. On Mondays women fast till night- 
fall, and adore Siva lirngam. They keep a small 
purse wherein they keep small coins which they use 
for religious purpose. They do not employ Brah- 
mans for religious purposes. Their gurus are the 
heads of the Oulipi^a matha, and Faryata Srisaila, one 
of whom is the priest to initiate them in the begging 
pursuit, and boys of twelve years of age receive 
initiation from them. It is said that Sudugadu 
Siddhas, Linga Siddhas, and Musem Siddhas used to 
sit in the burial ground at Delhi in pits neck-deep in 
depth, and that they cause the dead to rise and to 
roam about the city at night. A pious man Mala 
Sidhyya by name, and renowned for his penance and 
piety went to Delhi to counteract the evil deeds of the 
two wicked men, who fell at his feet, and acknow" 
ledged him and his decendants at their mathas at 
Parvata, and make their offerings to the Jangams 
there when they receive small bags in which they 
carry their charms. There is .also in Miraj in the 
Southern Mahratta country, a> shrine much visited 
by the Sidhas. It is the tomb of a Mahomedan 
saint — Sheima Mir Faigambar who is said to have 
possessed miraculous powers to overcome a washerman 
named Gango Dhobi, a skilled magician that 
tormented the Siddhas. 

evhibal The dead are generally buried. On the third day 

cramoNiBs. jjge ^el and water are offered to the 

spirit of the dead either near the grave or by the side 
of a tank or river. The ceremony is sometimes 
repeated on the eleventh day. The castemen are fed 
on the twelfth day. The period of pollution is for 
ten days. An image of the deceased is made of gold 
or silver and worshipped along with the household 
gods. The deceased ancestors are propitiated with 
offerings once a year either in the dark fortni^t of 
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Bha^apada or Kar^ika (November-Decembei). In 
the ^rab taluk, Koana in^'a is observed during the 
Hutti habba in the month of Kdrthika when a water- 

S ot is made to represent all the deceased ancestors. 

. deceased wife is invoked by a man’s second wife, 
and her spirit is propitiated with offerings. 

The traditional occupation of the caste is begging ocoupatiok. 
for which they roam about the country. They were 
receiving from Kulavadis contribution cf a fowl, one 
ham and a handful of rice for allowing them to 
collect Nda bhaga for the use of the burial-ground 
by the other castes. The Kulavadis take the cloth 
of the corpse and a fee forbvery dead body burned or 
buried. They were therefore papng the members 
of this caste something in acknowledgement of the 
Siddhas’ superior right. As the income from these 
sources is very scanty, they have taken to cultivate 
lands and work as labourers, for wages. 

^In spite of their caste name, the Siddhas are a settled smul 
people, and live within their villages. They use the status. 
village wells and obtain the services of the washer- 
man. They are said to admit children of Okkaliga 
or other similar castes into their community. 

They are flesh eaters, but abstain from eating the dotabt or 
flesh of cow or monkey. They drink liquor. 

The ordinary dress of the castemen does not differ obub abd 
from that of the Okkaligas. But while going out for Obbakwts. 
begging, they wear ochre-coloured breeches, an upper 
cloth and a turban entwined with various coloured 
kerchiefs with peacock feathers stuck into it. They 
suspend garlands of rudraksha beads from their 
neck, and paint their foreheads with ashes and 
bracelets, and carry a wallet, a wooden or metal bell 
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and a conch shell. There is nothing peculiar in the 
dress of the women-folk. They get tattooed, and 
the most common patterns being jogi jade (plaited 
hair), Madankaiyt (hand of cupid), yele thotta (betel 
garden) and the moon. 
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THAMMADI. 

iNTsoDncTioN — M abriaoe Customs and Ceremonies — In- 
heritance, AND Adoption — ^Hbuoion — Funeral Cere- 
monies — Occupation — Social Status. 

T hammadis are, by profession, worshippers of Ihtboovo- 
Iswara in Siva and other temples. They are 
employed for supplying flowers, in certain 
temples where Brahmans are pujdris. They are 
mostly found on Chamundi Hills in Mysore, in 
Mudakadore (T.-Narsipur), Thagadur, Nanjangud 
and Mugur. The caste is commonly known as 
Thammadiyavaru and there is no otW name by 
which it is known. The castemen are all named 
after the god, Siva, and in common, with the other 
castes. A son or daughter, whose elder brothers and 
sisters have died, is given an opprobrious name, 
such as Sudugadu or Sudugadi, Gunda or Gundi, 

Javara or Javari. 

Their language is Canarese. Aiyysk is the title 
added to their names. There are no exogamous 
divisions in the caste. Children are named after 
their forefathers. 

Marriages are contracted only with families with mabbiaoe 
which there has been a previous cionnection. On 
marriage occasions, they vorship a small branch 
of Konde tree which they cut and instal as their 
family god in their houses. They do not use this 
as fuel or as timber for building purposes. They 
do not Imow why they worship it. Women mt 
their body tattooed with the representation of l&s 
tree out of pleasure. 
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Maraiages aie prohibited among sapindaa. Elder 
sister’s and maternal uncle’s daughters are pro- 
ferentially married. But if the girl is related as 
sister, mother, daughter either in male or female 
line, marriages cannot take place. IVo sisters 
cannot be simultaneously married to the same man. 
But, if the husband has, for any reason, such as 
want of issue, to marry again, the wife’s sister is 
preferred. They believe that if two sisters are 
simultaneously married to the same man, one of 
them will not prosper. If a husband cannot be 
got for a deformed girl, she is married to a dagger, 
and thenceforward she will remain in her father’s 
house, and will be treated like a son. Very rarely 
are two girls married simultaneously. A man 
may marry a woman of his mother’s family and also 
of his paternal grand-mother’s and maternal grand- 
mother’s families. Exchange of daughters in mar- 
riage is prohibited. Girls are married before, and 
not after, puberty. Girls attaining puberty before 
marriage are outcasted. It is said that the old 
custom was to marry girls after puberty, but for the 
last twenty years, they have been imitating Brah- 
mans. Marriages are settled by parents. If an 
unmarried girl becomes pregnant, she will not be 
admitted into the caste. 

Worship of the family Gods takes place. Brah- 
mans act as puroMts (priests). It is not the custom 
of the caste to have the ceremonies of tonsure and 
upanayam performed separately. They are performed 
on the day of marriage. No price is paid either 
to the bride or to the bridegroom. Marriage 
expenses amount to twenty-five to the bride’s party 
excluding the expenses of feeding and clothes and 
to hundred rupees to the bridegroom’s party. The 
ceremonies -connected with marriage are the same 
as those in other Hindu castes. 
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Of late, they have begun to give up the practice 
of remanying widows. ■ But in villages, the prac- 
tice of marrying under kudihe prevails, smd this 
involves the tying of the fdlt round the neck of the 
woman, and the feeding of the castemen. The cus- 
toms connected with adultery and divorce are the 
same as those in other castes, and call for no special 
notice. 

The Thammadis follow the Hindu law of inheri- 
tance and adoption. 

The Thammadis are Saivas and consider it 
sacred to serve in temples dedicated to Siva. They 
perform Siva but do not recite gdyatri. They 
go in a procession to a river and worship Ganga 
there. The vessels are filled with water and after 
decoration with mango leaves, a cocoanut will be 
placed on each. Two men representing the bride 
and bridegroom’s parties, carry it on their heads. 
The procession reaches home with a band, the 
members of which are met at the threshold by 
married ladies, and the vessels are installed in the 
worshipping place. The Goddess Lakshmi is also 
worshipped. Women adore Gauri also. They consider 
Monday as sacred and take only one meal that 
day. They do not go to Vishiniu temples. 

The Thammadis bury the dead. The Jangam 
attends the funeral. After eating in the burial 
ground, they begin the funeral ceremonies. The 
dead ate carried in a l3dng posture with the head 
turned towards the villages. The body is buried 
with a new cloth on. Then a formula is repeated, 
signif3dng that the dead man has left this mundane 
world, and has gone to Kailasa. The body is wor- 
shipped with piija. The Lingam will be tied in a 
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new cloth to the neck of the deceased and buried 
with him. On the third day after death, a lingam 
is made on the grave, and milk and ghee are poured 
on it. Till the twelfth day, no ceremonies are 
observed. On that day, ddnams (gifts) are given to 
the Jangams. The pollution lasts for 10 days. 
For the death of a daughter’s son, the pollution is 
for three days. When in pollution, they do not 
attend temples, worship gods, enter the kitchen, 
and perform any religious ceremony. MdsiJea ^raddha 
is performed for one year and then on Mahcdaya 
amdvdsya, they perform a/radhma in propitiation 
of all the deceased ancestors. Female ancestors 
are worshipped on a Friday in the month of Sr&vana. 

Their profession is mostly service in Siva temples. 
Some supply .flowers also. Some are agriculturists. 
They have not given up their original profession. 
In marriage, they dance with a sword in hand. 
During the seasons of ploughing, sowing, reaping and 
harve^ing, they begin on auspicious days. They 
do not plough on Mondays. 

The Thammadis are strict vegetarians. The SivS- 
char Gondas eat the food prepared by them. They 
eat with SivachSr ArSdhyas. Arasus, Okkaligas 
etc., eat in the houses of these people. 

The Thammadi women tattoo their bodies with 
the representation of lotus flower, etc. . 

On the eleventh day after birth, LingadMrcme is 
made to them by ArS^yas. This is worn by them 
round the neck tiU the eighth or ninth year when 
upanayana is performed. 
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TIGALA. 

iMTRonycmoN — ^I nternal Sirxjotd^e oe the Caste— Mar> 

RiAOE^ Customs and Ckemonies — Puberty Customs- 
Widow Bb-harriaoe — Adultery and J)ivobob — Personal 
NA itES — I nheritance and ADOTiloif — C aste Organiza- 
tion — Religion — Funeral Ceremonies— ^Oocupatidm — 

Dietary of the Caste — Conclusion. 

T IGALA is the Kannada tena for a Tamil-speaking irtroduo- 
man. The caste that is known by that name, 
and the castemen call themselves Vanneru, or 
Vanniknladavaru, the descendants of Vanni Raja, 
who is said, to have had five sons, the ancestors of the 
Vanniya caste. 

The name varmeru is derived from the Sanskrit 
vanhi, fire, and there is a legend to explain the 
connection, which is similar to that of the rise of 
the'Agnikulas from a sacrificial fire. In fact, these 
men^ say that they are descended from one of the 
Agnikula warriors. They call themselves the 
descendants o f Agni Banniraya . They are also known 
as the devotees of DharmarS3ra, as they worship 
the eldest of the P&ndava brothers as their patron 
deity. Usually they are known as Totada Tigalas, 
their chief profession being vegetable, and other 
petty gardening, and as Arava or Tamil Reddis, 
or Fallis {i.e., villagers). Gauda is the title of the 
headman of the caste, and is exclusively borne by 
him. Their earliest home, according to traditk>n, 
is Kanchi-Fujam (Oonjevaiam). 

They talk either Kannada or Tamil. Those that 
talk Kanna^ are the earliest immigrants among 
Uiem into this State, and they are found in Tumkur, 

39 
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iR-nutAL Endogamcua Groups.— Then an two main endo- 
gamous divisions, known leis^tively as XJlli or 
Kannada Tigala, and Aiava Tigala or Dhanna- 
r&yana Okkalu. The latter incmdes some sub- 
divisions who are not pure Tigalas, and who are 
known as Tondaramallaru, those bom of a Tigala 
man and an Okkaliga woman, Agamudiyavaru, or 
those bom of a Tiga» man and a woman of a difier- 
ent caste, Eanjavaia, or people of Conjevaram, 
Vannigara, and Yele Tigala, those who grow, betel- 
leaves. 

Dili Tigalas (Onion Tigalas) are said to have 
obtained ^s curious appellation for the following 
reason. A txoupe of Dombars gave an acrobatic 
perfomumce in a village, to which all except Tigalas 
were invited. The latter felt insulted, and in order 
to outdo the Dombars in their own profession, they 
constructed a pole, by lashing together onion stalks, 
and made ropes by twisting together the filaments 
of the same frail material, and surpassed the Dom- 
bars’ feats of skill. Tondaramallam are supposed 
to be inferior to the pure Arava Tigala and the 
Agamudis. They all eat together, though inter- 
marriages are prohibited. 

Exogamous clam.— The caste is broken up into 
a number of exogamous groups, each of which takes 
its name from a particular patron deity, the members 
believing that they are all connected by some sort 
of blood-relationship, which distinguishes than from 
other divisions. 

They have no hypergamous divisions. 

Muauai Marriages are usually arranged by the parents or 
other eldejrs. Boys else genefrally married after their 
sixteenth year. The bride need not necessarily 
be younger than the bride-groom. Exchange of 
daughters is recognised, but discouraged, on account 
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of the supeistitioii that one of the married .oouple 
meets wilbi bad luck. It is common to .take more 
than one wife ; but there is no trace of polyand:^, 
and the idea strikes these men as revolting. Family 
descent is traced throng males. Marriage prohi- 
bitions are the same as in othe^ castes. 

A girl is generally married not later than twelve. 
If the girl is already of the proper age, she begins 
to live with her husbauid on the lapse of the first 
Gauri festival after marriage. If the girl is yet too 
young, she waits till she comes of age of puberty. 
A woman is not compelled to marry at any cost. If 
she chooses to remain single, she need not undergo 
any mock-marriage with trees, or swords, or 
demcate herself to any god. 

If the stars corresponding to the names of the 
parties agree, a day is fixed, and the boy’s party, 
with some married women, go to the girl’s house, 
with cocoanuts, plantains, betel leaves, nuts, tur- 
meric and hunkuma powder. The castemen are 
invited to be present, W the headman of the caste 
and' the Ghmachari need not be there necessary. 
The foreman of the asssembly moots the subject, 
and the maternal uncle of the girl gives the consent. 
This is said to be due to the preferential right ^ 
maternal uncle himself has for the hand of the girl. 
If a marriage is performed without his consent, 
a ‘pawshayat is held on his complaint, in the .presence 
of the caste headman, and the Ganachm, and the 
delinquent is fined. Such cases are, however, rare. 
When the maternal uncle gives his consent, the 
promise between the contracting parties is ratified by 
the exchauM of betel leaves and nuts, and by the 
utterance of the words, “ The girl is ours, the boy is 
yours,” or “ the boy is ours and the girl is yours,” 
on eadh side. The articles brou^t are then 
presented to the girl by her mother and relatives, and 

39 * 
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tbs day ends with a feast, known ?.s pantputadam 
(or dhal and rice) as meat is not oooted on sndi 
occasions. 

This ceremony binds Ihe p^y of the girl to fulfil 
their contract, and a breach is met by a heavy fine, 
imposed by t^ caste, independently of any damage 
that may be recovered by action in the bride’s 
house ; and if any bad dreams occur, they will be 
considered as .11 omens requiring the engagement 
to be broken ofi. lodeed, so much importance is 
attached to omens, that after the relations reach 
home the next morning, they send information to 
the bride’s house, that no serpent has crossed them 
on the way, and that while they were talking about 
the matter, they did not hear any pots cracking, or 
cats quarrelling. 

The marriage ceremony takes place in the bride- 
groom’s house, and lasts four days. 

On the first day, named modtdarmm (first tur- 
meric), the -boy’s party with the usual accompani- 
ments of fruits, and two rupees in cash, called 
madupu (earnest), go to the girl’s house, where the 
Gauda and the (^anachari are awaiting their arrival, 
and they have to assure themselves that the correct 
amount of money has been brou^t, and then per- 
mit the other presents to be received. The ^1 is 
seated on a pUmk, and presented with the articles ; 
idle is attired in the new clothes supplied by the 
bridegroom, and then prostrates herself before the 
head of the caste. 

The pandal is erected on the second day. It is 
supported by twelve posts, of which one is o KaUi 
plwt, being styled the milk-post, and said to be for 
ensuring continuity of the line. The milk-post 
must be cut by either the maternal uncle of the girl 
or the girl’s paternal aunt,’s son. In their absence, 
the kol^, or the beadle, cats the tree and brings it, 
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It is wrapped round with a washed cloth, dyed with 
turmeric; a hankam with a package contaming 
nine kinds of grains and a few coins, is tied round it ; 
and it is planted in the middle of the pandal. 

The bridegroom is brought in, and besmeared 
with turmeric. In the evening, the bride’s party, 
with the bride, reach the village, and halt at a temple. 
The Iffidegroom’s party meet them there, and 
entertain them with drink. 

Then the bridegroom’s and the bride’s parties 
together go out in procession, to get the vessels 
for the marriage, known as airdne, from the priest’s 
house, at which the vessels have been kept, decorated 
with drawings of chunam- and red earth. The 
priest is paid one hcma (4 annas 8 pies), and the pots 
are taken to the marriage pandal, and installed in 
a part of the house. Lamps are lighted, with oil 
and wicks placed in earthen saucers brought with 
these vessels. They have to bum continuously 
during the remaming period of the marriage, and 
it is considered a bad omen if they are allowed to 
go put. The chief ceremony called muhurtam takes 
place on the third day. The bride is smeared with 
turmeric powder by the bridegroom’s party, and the 
bridegroom by the bride’s party, and a rice-flour 
cake is waved before each to avert the evil eye. 
The bridegroom gets shaved, either really or nomi- 
nally, and the bride gets her nails pared. Then 
the^ bathe, and dress themselves in their marriage 
attire. The bridegroom paints his forehead with 
a golden streak, whw the bride puts on a latitudinal 
line of vermilion. The bridegroom goes to the temple 
with married ladies in procession. At the head, of 
this procession, his sister carries a box containing 
the presents to the bride. In the temple,, after 
offering cocoanuts to the idol, the bridegroom, is 
investM with a sacred string by the priest,, and then 
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he and Ihe bride sit. on. the mairiage planks. The 
holTm ties the hanka^a to the pair. .The various 
office-beaiexs of the caste, and others present are given 
tSmbvla, and they all retain to the marriage pamol. 
The pair then intertwine the little fingers of theii 
ri^t hands, over which their parents pour dhdre, 
i. e., pure milk in small quantities through a funnel 
of betel-leaf held b ’ 


worn by them are then exchanged by the bride 
and brid^room. After, this, they both prostrate 
themselves before the sacred pots set up for 
On their way, the bridegroom’s sister bars the passage 
till he utters the name of his wife. He refuses. 


and tries to get off by a promise of giving her a raw, 
or some jewel, or the fir^bom daughter in marriage 
to her son. Then follows the ceremony of thmsting 
the hand into a quantity of salt in a vessel. 

On the fourth day, the couple are taken in 
procession to an ant-hiU, and earth is brou^t thence 
to make it into panddl. The posts are painted 
with the paste of rra earth by the bride and bride- 
groom. The bridegroom hands over the balls of 
ear^ to the bride, who i»eps .them one by one at 
each pillar. Then they boui go in procession to 
a well, with married women, who carry the sacred 
pots called “oimne.” The vessels are emptied of 
their contents in the well,, and are worship^ once 
more. In the meanwhile, the bridegroom turns up 
some soil with a spade, or a small plou^, while ^e 
bride sows some paddy, or sometimes all the nine 
kinds of grain. A mock conversation goes on 
between the husband and the wife. The wife 


Husband, you seem to be tired after hard 
ling, take some food,” and offers him food. The 


husband accepts, but does not eat. Thw the whole 
party turn track to the pandal, which is then 
dismantled. 
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The bride-prioe, or is one rupee and a half. 

There is no peculiarity in the ceremonies when pixbmbtt 
a girl attains puberty, except that the headman 
of the caste and others attend on the last day thereof. 

There is no regular ceremony for the consummation 
of marriage. The bride is presented by the bride- 
groom or his parents with a new cloth, fruits, a 
pan-supari bag, betel leaves and nuts, in tiie 
presence of the elders of the caste. After Wo meals 
are over, the party of the husband take the girl to her 
husband in ^ house, and thenceforward live as 
husband and wife. It is stated that the bride- 
groom need not attend these feasts. 

Marriage of widows is allowed, and the customs widow rk- 
connected with it are as those in other similar castes. 

The tern is the same as for a virgin woman. 

A woman may be divorced for adultery, or for advltbrt 
reasons such as want of harmony in the married life, dwoboi 
in ^ which case the parties may separate by consent. 

Wlien a woman has left her husband by divorce, 
she has to pay back h's marriage ei^nses. An 
impotent husband may be divorced by his wife return- 
ing the tali to him, and the woman may remarry 
after paying a fine of three rupees given to the caste. 

If such a man does not consent to the dissolution, 
she has only to return her tali to the Gauda 
and GanachSri in a caste assembly, after which he is 
free from her hands. A woman loses her caste if she 
misbehaves with any person of a different caste. A 
man may with impunity consort with any woman 
except the one belonmgto the panc^ama caste, and 
the children ot such connections are nevertWless 
Tigalas. Adultery is oompoundable, by the paymient 
of a small fine to the caste. In cases of adultery 
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within 'the caste, a woman is meielj chastised by 
her husband, but does not lose her caste, provided 
she pays a small line to Ibe community. If a woman 
is turned out by her husband on account of adultery, 
the man who sauced her may Imep her as his wife, 
paying a small line to the husband. Sexual license 
is condoned, if the girl marries the man subsequently, 
■but the marriage is celebrated only in the inferior 
form of hudike. ■ 

The priests of Dharmaraya give their children 
the names- of Arjuna, Bhima, Nakula, Sahadeva, 
and Dharmaraya. There is no peculiarity in other 
names, those of gods, places or things being chosen 
]U8t as in other castes. The following are some of 
the usual names that have been given in this caste 

Male^FuUappa, Yarrappa, Lanke, Tumkurayya, 
Tambi, Hosahaln, Yataraya, Payatatma 
and Yamppa. 

Females— Hombali, imanti. 

The Kannada section sometimes give opprobrious 
names to children bom after loss of previous ones. 

The class, as a whole, believe that the spirits of 
children dying from any accident, or from bad 
treatment by the parents, tease the surviving 
children, and, to avert such an evil, they put on a 
tali known as Iragara gudu, with some inscription 
-on it round the neck of their children. 

* ■ I 

The Tigalas follow the inheritance in the male 
line. It is not necessary that the boy to be adopted 
should belong to the same stock as the -adopting 
tether. A sister’s son, or a son of the wife’s sister 
may be adopted. The boy’s status for marriara 
remains exactly as it has been before adoption. The 
arrangement seems to-be intended mainly to .keep 
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up the continuity of the family to which the boy is 
adopted. The adopted person is not pohibited from 
espousing the dau^tei of the adopting father in 
marriage. In some families, adopim children are 
not allowed to perform the funeral obsequies for 
their adopted parents. 

Tigalas have a well, defined organization. They 
have a Gauda as their head, and one learned in their 
caste and religious beliefs, styled gavdchdri, as 
next to him. ^e pvjari of the temple of Dharma- 
raya is the latter’s deputy, and they have a yeoman 
besides. The Gauda, the elders of the caste, and 
the yajmen form an ordinary caste-council, while 
•garjaemn and the piydri form additional members 
of the caste-council at head-quarters. The decision 
of an ordinary caste-council is not final, as an appeal 
is open to the larger council at the head-quarters 
of the kaUmume. Those who do not abide by the 
decisions of these councils are deemed to be outside 
the pale of the caste. But in cases pertaining to 
divorce, settlement of minor disputes about boun- 
daries of land, and rights of inheritance, the decisions 
are not binding in this sense. Penalties imposed 
by such councils are utilised for the purposes of 
temples and annual caste festivals. It may be 
noted that in the absence of the Gauda in Council, 
the gamchdri is entitled to take his place, and to 
exercise his privilege of giving the casting vote. 

Tigalas are persons of settled habits. They have 
divided themselves into sections by the tracts of 
country inhabited by them, and each section, called 
a kattemam, is under the jurisdiction of a head- 
man, or Gauda, with a council of elders. The 
different kaUemcmes are named after some important 
place, such as Tumkur, Kunigal, Turuvekere, Kadaba, 
etc. Persons from any higher caste maybe admitted 
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Religion. 


into the Tigaia caste but, in the mattei of eating 
together, aM marriage, the older members do not 
easily reconcile themselyes to join these new men, 
till in course of time their origin is forgotten. A 
child of a mixed marriage is considered inferior in 
caste-status to one having both parents, Tigalas. 

There are both Saivas and Vaishnavas in the 
caste, and they worship all the Hindu gods, only 
regarding either Siva or Vishnu as their family god. 
They worship all the minor mds, such as M9iamma, 
Marigamma, Munisvara, KoUspuramma, Yellamma 
and Siddedevaru. During marriages, they do fuja 
in the name of Agni Yai^ Haya, their progenitor, 
burning frankincense. Women worship Gan^unma 
during the prevalence of any epidemic disease, in 
order to escape an attack. They go to a tank, 
or well, worship the water with saffron, break a 
cocoanut, and offer a new cloth in the name of 
Gan^unma, and wear it; afterwards. Stones carved 
with the image of serpents are worshipped. On the 
festival of Gauri, cocoanuts and flowers are offered. 

The distinctive tribal festival is that of Karaga, 
which is celebrated with great zeal and ceremony 
once every year in the month of Chaitra, and laste 
nine days. The functionary called the Ganachari is 
the grand master of ceremonies for it. His directions 
on all matters are to be scrupulously observed. 
During the whole period, he has to keep himself 
pure, bathing in cold water, either in his own house, 
or, some tank outside and taking only one meal a 
day, which his wife has prepared in madi (washed 
state). The pujdri conducts the wonflup. He also 
bathes regularly, and has to live on fruits, or other 
uncooked food, during the period. On the first 
day, he has his head and face shaved dean, and 
dresses himself m the fashion of females, with 
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dothes dyed yellow with toimeiic water. He wears 
bangles, and a hmhaifa, or wrist thread madeof woollen 
yam and tonnerio root. When the puQ<m goes to 
the well, to bring the vesselB on the seventh night, 
his wife tal^s ofi her bangles and tali. In fact, 
she is considered a widow miring the whole ^riod 
of this festival. In addition to the Gavtochan and 
the pujari, there are others taking part in the 
celebrations, who are known as Koiimram *kkdu, i.e., 
young children,* over a hundred in number. These 
have to bathe and observe fests and be strict in 
the matter of meals. Their food is to be prepared 
by their wives only, who, before the commencement 
of the festival, subject themselves to a purificatory 
ceremony, by having their tongues touched with 
a burning turmeric root, and by drinking tlrtha, 
or holy water. All these men and women keep 
aloof :^m other persons during this period, so as 
to preserve their holy state. If any of the women 
has her monthly sickness in the interval, she 
imnains outside for three days when she bathes, 
and meanwhile the husband has to cook his own 
food. 

On each day of the festival, the GaMchdri, the 
PujaH and KomaramakkeAti, take Chatri, (umbrella), 
bhandarada pettige, i.e., a casket containmg 
turmeric powd^er, a whip, bell, seal, etc., to a well, 
and wash themselves and the things. Each of the 
KomarmaadkUu offers mmasMra prostrating him- 
self before the gai(f.ach&r.i and pujari and receives their 
blessings. Then the procession returns, attended 
with a band of musicians. Each Komaramaga 
carries his sword with him, waving it occasionally 
in the ak. In the temple of Dharamaraya, the idol 
is enthroned and the washed things are brou^t in 


* Komaramaga is the aingnliir form of Komonunakkaltt in Kannada. 
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and deposited in the inner sanctuary. The assembly 
diqwrses after jn/jin. 

On the day the idol is enthroned, or some sub- 
sequent day, the ceremony known as gaomm 
takes place. The pu;an cooks ten seers of rice in 
the precincts of the temple, and ofiers it to the idol, 
the rice being coloured yellow with turmeric powder, 
and scattered about in the four directions for the 
deities presiding over the four quarters. 

On the seventh night takes place the most import- 
ant ceremony, the bringing of the karaga. llten 
the potter (Kumbaia), observing a hust the whole 
day, prepares an earthen vessel, and takes it 
unbumt to a well, and keeps it there at ni^t. A 
procession from the .temple, consisting of ganachdri, 
pujdrit K(m''.r(maklcalu, Gauda, Ycyam'n and the 
caste people, goes to the well, and returns to the 
temple with this pot. 

Alter the vessel is brought from the well, a 
Brahman purohit is invited, and a grand worship is 
conducted by him till about 4 o’clock in the morning 
of the next day. One or two maunds of camphor 
are burnt in the course of the ni^t. The karaga 
pot is decorated with flowers, and wrapped in a 
cloth dyed yellow with turmeric ; and its mouth is 
closed by an inverted bamboo basket being placed 
on it. The pujdri, the Gainaehdn and purohit offer 
p/uga to the kara^, screening it from the view of the 
public. The pujari then ti^s the karaga into his 
hands, and kmps it on a platform. The Komara- 
makkeihi, beat their chests with t^ blunt ends of 
their swords before it. It is said that when times 
were better, they used to cut themselves with the 
sharp edge without being injiued. The p/Hgari 
carries the karaga on hia head, and the Komara- 
makkalu range themselves round bint, with their 
swords drawn, as if ready to 1^ him if he dropped 
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tbe karaga^ the penalty being lequiied to ward ofi 
evil to the whole trilie from such a nuEthap. The 
procession goes round the city, and on its letuni to 
the temple, the carrier goes round the car «nd the 

3 1e more than half a dozen times. The karaga is 
y installed in l^e l^ple, and worshipped 
once again. On the night it remains in the temple, 
with the usual pujd conducted in a grand style. 

Tigalas do not employ BrShmans for the conduct 
of orainary ceremonies,, thou^ they have a guru 
who is a Vaishnava Br&hman. He occasionally 
visits them, and ofEers them tirtha and prasada, and 
receives some money as fees. 

According to Budbanan, the gods peculiar to the 
Fallis are Mannarswami and Pachamma, who is said 
to be his mother. No sacrifices are given to them, 
but only to their attendant munis, who are . all 
males. In the yard belonging to the temple, a great 
many figures in potter’s work, which represent 
horses and elephants, are to be found, which are 
supposed to be the attendants of the gods. These 
figums are set up as offerings by patents after recovery 
from any illness suppose to have emanated from 
the influence of the deity. Pallis frequently offer 
sacrifices to PStalamma, MSramma and other saktis, 
and worship both Siva and Vishnu.* 

When a man dies, his body is carried on a frame 
of Ealli. or bamboo, the pieces being tied together 
with a rope of twisted straw. Soon after the 
body is placed on the frame, it is washed with 
warm water, anointed, and cleaned with soapnut. 
DSsayyas come and repeat tirurmnira. The body is 
then taken to the burial ground, the mourners 
accompanying it with the beating of drums and 

' * Buchanan's Travels, VoL 1, page 479, 
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cymbals. ‘Tbero a stone is installed to lepiesent 
HarischandTa, and is woTshipped. Then those that 
aie the votaries of ^iva place dishes of rice and water 
for the- spirit. In the fringe of the cloth wrapped 
round the body, some rice is tied up — apparently 
meant for the use of the spirit while on its way to 
the next world. -When the body is lowered into 
the grave, some ashes are thrown over it, and the 
Gau& and gai^achdri each throws a handful of rice 
and then a shovelful of earth over it. The body 
is then duly buried, and two pies are placed over 
a comer of the grave. These the toti or village 
watchman takes for himself, after touching the 
four comers of the grave wiili cakes of cowdung. 

At the spot in the house where the person died, 
rice and water are kept for the i^irit. the prin- 
cipal mourner enters the house while returning from 
the place of sepulchre, he rolls the vessel & has 
carried in his hand at the threshold, and prostrates 
himself before the Gauda and gavMchari, who offer 
their condolences. 

On the third, fifth and twelfth days, food and water 
are given to the departed spirit. On the twelfth 
day, the priest and the elders of the caste go to a 
tank, and perform purificatory ceremonies. The 
principal mourner gets a shave. He fixes a stick in the 
earth, to represent the spirit of the dead, and funeral 
ceremonies are performed under the direction of a 
BrShman priest. Then the whole party go to a temple, 
to get the doors of heaven opened for the departed 
spirit. 

The period of &Uaha (pollution) is twelve days 
for the death of adult persons, and three days for 
that of children. The Vaishnavas observe five 
days for childimi. • 

During the first year, monthly ceremonies are 
performed to propitiate the dead. In succeeding 
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years, the whole body of deceased aacestois aie 
worshipped on the new year’s day and the Mahalaya 
new-moon day. 

The Tigalas are agriculturists, specially skilled 
as kitchen and flower gardeners. A minority among 
them are Government servants, and coolies receiving 
wages. They are well known for their economy 
and hard work, and are unrivalled for their careful 
cultivation of ^it gardens. 

They eat animal food, and are allowed a pretty 
wide range, there being no objection to pigs, fowls 
of all sorts, fish, tortoise, and lai^ species of lizards. 
Kuruba is the lowest caste with which they eat, 
while in return the Kuruba eats with them. 

The Tigalars are a caste of kitchen and market 
gardeners. They are divided into three endoga- 
mous groups. They have their caste organization, 
and the office of the headman is hereditary. They 
are said to be descended from the first bom hero 
Agni Banniraya. They are both Saivas and 
Yaishnavas. 


Occupation. 


Dibtary of 
THE Casts. 


Conclusion. 
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The foUovdng are stated to be names of exoga- 
mous groups : — • . 


APPERDIX. 

Siddedevara manStana . . LaksUmidevkra manStana 

Yellammadevara manotana . . Gule-aravi Lakshmidevara manS- . 

tana, 

Indratimmayyana Budakatt'u . / Dodd arasayyadevara manCtana 


Family namb 

Eponymous hkso of . 
Guru. 

Meaning olr term 

Sultani 


Brihatti 


Soma 


Brisista * ^ . 


Sandra 


Bhikshu 


Sadanapalli 


Subhikshu 

Name of a place. 

Samadosi 


Sandilya - 


Sapia 


Vaidhatri 


Suppalu 


Bharadvaja 


Srirama 


Parasara 




, , 


Tadipatri 


Dhrihiirishi 

Name of a place. 

Tatigondlu 


Srashtarifrhi ' 


T^a 


Chandrarishi . • • 


Tadri 


Ghanava 


Tarunikaiiti ' 




Tumma 


Durva^ 


Tirumala 


Visvavasu 


Togaturu 


Vaichana 


Vangari , 


Pavanii , 


Vina 

.. 

Jatila 

Musical Instrument. 

Vadata 

•• 

Jamadagni 

• 

Vastralu 

• • 

Angirasa 

Squirrel cloth. 

Vasi 


Tarisaka 


Vangam 


Pavana 


Yallalu 


Mauksha 


Yinchamuri 


Tahksa 


Yalakalu 


Kasyapa 

Bats. 
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TOGATA. 

InTBODUCTION — OrIQIM AMO THAOmON OV THB Oastk — In- 
TKBMAL STBUCrOBE OF THE CaSTE— MaBBIAGE CuSTOHS AMD 
Cebehomies — Pobebtt Customs— ^Adoltbbt and Divobce — 
Pbe AMO Post-Natal Cebehomies — Imhebitamce akd 
Adoftiom — Beuqion — ^Fumebal Cebehomies — Ocodpa- 
TioM — Social Status — Dietaby of the Caste — Comolubiom. 

T he Tooatas are a caste of weavers who weave 
coarse cloths. Li the previous Censuses, they 
are included in the main class of Neyiges, 
and therefore their separate Census figures are not 
available. They are found mostly in the Bangalore 
and Kolar Districts. They are called by other 
castemen as simply Neyigeyavaru. Setti is the 
honorific ending added to their names. The meaning 
of the term is not known. They say that it is a cor- 
rupted form of Togaja, and they are so called because 
they are the progeny of Togaja Pushpandaja 
Ri^. They are Telugu weavers and speak that 
language wherever they may be living. They know 
the language of the country they live in. 

The origin of the caste is attributed to Isvara. 
His consort, PSrvati, who attended the sacrifice 
performed by her father Daksha, was disgraced. 
This provok^ Iswara who threw out in rage two 
drops of sweat from his forehead and from them 
sprang Virabhadia and Chowdesvari. The latter 
create 360 warriors styled Togata Vlraru and sent 
them with Virabhadia to kill Daksha. After the 
commission was executed, she entrusted them to the 
care of Pushpandaja Muni, and opjoined on them 
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to live by weavmg doth. Another Muni by 
had 360 dau^tera whom the Togata viias ma rrie tl. 
The present Togatas have 360 gotias named after 
their ancestors. 

It is also said that the Togatas and the Devangas 
were originally one caste, and had the same God 
Chowdesvari. Subsequently they seceded from the 
main group by wearing the sacred thread and 
claiming a higher descent. 

There were no endogamous groups among the 
Togatas. Of late, however, residence in difEeient 
localities, attended with differences in religious 
practices, and in customs, were in operation for the 
division into endogamous groups. They are, 1. Benati 
Permabadi, 2. Morasu, 3. Pedda Gumpu (major 
group) and 4. Ghinna Gumpu (minor group). The 
people of all these groups eat together, Wt do not 
intermaiiy. 

Togatas are said to have three hundred and sixty 
exogamous clans named after their progenitors 
Tdgata Viras. Some of them are given below. 
Most of them are totemistic, representing the name 
of an animal, tree or some other material, to which 
usual reflect is shown by the people of each divi- 
sion. Some of them, however, are named after 
some place, and may be family names, but none of 
them appear eponymous. 


Exogamous Divisions. 


1. Abbavallu .. 


11. Chinta 

Tamarind tree. 

2. Alichettu . . 

A tree. 

12. Chitiko 


3. Ankiti 

, , 

13. Deva 

A plant. 

4. Balia 

. • 

14. Gajjelu 

Small bells. 

5. Bandare 

. a 

15. Gorantt 

A plant. 

6. Bandi 

A cat. 

16. Gunda 

A stone. 

7. Bottlu 

• • 

17. Qurramu 

Ahorse. 

8. Budali 

A place. 

18. Gurujje 


9. Bhnma 

• • 

19. Uluru 

A place. 

Chimakote .. 

A little fort. 

20. Jakka 

f • ' 
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21. Kande A red! 4>f thread. 35^ Palagiri .. A herb. 

22. Kankanalu . . Wrist threads. 36. Pallemu. 

23. Katta .. » 37. Pattamu 

24. Kodogudlu . . Eggs of hen. 38. Peramallu . . God. 

25. Konda .. A mountain. 39. Poppalu .. A hall. 

26. Konta .. .. 40. Puli .. Tiger. 

27. Konga . . A bird. 41. Puridi . . A sparrow. 

28. Kota A fort. 42. Sana 

29. Lingam 43. Sanga 

30. Maka . . 44. Satta 

31. Masara . . 46. Somanadula . 

32. Mayikunta .. A place. 46. Tadakala .. Thatch. 

33. Kuttyala . . Pearls. 47. Tulasi . . Sweet basil. 

34. Nandyalu . . A place. 48. Udtiga . . A tree. 

Marriages may be adult or in&at. It is said habbuob 
that a girl may even remain celibate if a suitable 
husband is not available, and that she does not 
thereby lose caste if her conduct is aU ri^t. 
Marriages of girls of turenty or even twenty-five 
years of age are not very uncommon. Polygamy is 
allowed and practised if the first wife m barren 
or afflicted with any disease, but polyandry is 
unkown. As regards relations eligible for marriage, 

Togatas observe the same rules as other castemen. 
Marriage prohibitions are also the same as those 
jnevailing in other castes. Marriages may take place 
either in the boy’s or in the girl’s house, but it is 
said that the most proper thing is to bring the girl 
to the boy’s house. Negotiations for marriages 
are conunenced by the father of the boy, who, after 
ascertaining the agreement of the horoscopes of the 
boy and the girl, goes to the girl’s house to propose the 
match. If the other party give their consent, a day 
is settled for the “betel-leaves ceremony” when 
the father and some married women repair to the 
girl’s house with the usual lucl^ things such as 
turmeric, dry cocoanuts, jaggery and 

swe and hippaaa. The castemen assemble there, 
and in their presence the &ther of the girl says loudly, 

“ I have riven my daughter to your son,” and han^ 
over betd-leaves imd nuts to w boy’s fother, who 

40 * 
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in his tom zises up and says that he has accepted 
the gill, and han^ovei betel-leaves and nuts, to 
the other party. Then a day is fixed for the 
marriage with the help of a BrShman astrologer. 

Three days before the ceremony, God’s frast is 
held separately in the houses of the boy and the girl 
on which a halaia is installed and puja is done to 
it with the offerings of new clothes and yede. Before 
the TuMa, a heap of arecanuts containing 720 nuts, 
two to represent each of their prog^tors “ Togata 
Vvraru ” is made. Puja is done to it by the father 
of the bride or bride-groom as the case may be, 
and the nuts are distributed only among their caste- 
men. Then the boy and the girl are besmeared with 
turmeric for the first time. In the ni^t, in five 
earthem dishes, several kinds of grain are sown on 
a bed of earth and manure and kept in a room. 
The second day another rubbing of the turmeric 
to the bridal pair takes place. 

Third day a panddl is put up on twdve pillars. 
A milk post is cut and ^pt in the tonple. The 
maternal unde does pija to it there, and brings it 
in procession to the pandai and plants it. In the 
evening, the bride’s party arrive and are received 
with due honour. In the n^t, the married women 
of both parties bring cm/venis and instal them in a 
room where earthen dishes with seedlings are placed. 

In the midnight, they do the ceremony of Bka- 
gudi kasf/ra. The bridegroom and his party go with 
bands to a place where three paths meet and after 
offering food on a plantain leaf to a human fig^ 
drawn in ramgoU powder, return home without making 
any noise and without looking back. 

Early in the morning on the ^re day, the nails of 
the bridal pairs are pai^ by the barber. They bathe 
in malamru and undergo the Swebidismadu or the 
ceremony of freeing from bondage. As usual, the 
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bridegroom is taken to a temple in procession from 
which the jewels and clothes intends for the bride 
are sent to her three times. Then bridegroom and 
the best man go in procession to the pandal. The 
bridegroom covers himself with a black kambU, 
and as he approaches the panda'., the bride’s sister 
waves arati, and then he is conducted to the 
marriage seat where the pair are made to stand facing 
eadi other. Cummin seeds and jaggery are placed 
on each other’s heads and the pouring of dhdre, 
taU and kanka^-tying take place in the usual 
course. Then the couple with their fingers linked 
together and the fringes of their garments knotted, 
are talmn round the milk post, shown Arundhati 
star, and. are conducted to the room where arivenis 
are installed. The way is obstructed by the boy’s 
sister who is induced to leave the wav by the groom 
promising to give his first bom daughter to her son. 
Near the arivmi pots food is servra in two eating 
dishes. They sit separately near their respective 
dishes but exchange morsels of food, for it is the 
binding custom tlmt each should eat a morsel of 
food from the dish of the other. 

In the afternoon, they are exhibited in the assem- 
bly of castemen when they are rubbed with tur- 
meric paste and given marriage presents by their 
relations. Then when the couple present eadb other 
with turmeric paste, and sandal paste, distribution 
of flowers and pan-supari takes place. 

Next day, the ndgav^i takes place when the pair that 
sit together have their nails pared, bring earth from 
an anthill to whidi they go in stete, and with the 
lumps of the earth and food offering they worship the 
pmM posts, as the other castes. Then the pot- 
searching ceremony and the untying of the kanhanamB 
take place. In the afternoon, the worshipping 
of wmaiana takes place, the pujari of ^ii 
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tribal goddess GhowdSsvari, wbo belongs to Ka/nr 
kandl/u sept, officiates at it. The tera amount is 
paid down and the beteMeaves and nuts heaped 
toother aie distributed to all in the proscribed 
Older. Then a party with the married couple ta^ 
the arweni pots and the seedling of grain, and 
throw them on the water after mahing T^y 

ffil the pots with water and bring them home- ^hey 
empty this near the milk pot which is worshipped 
and removed. Then the wedding procession is held. 
Next day, the bridal pair go to the bride’s village 
from which after a day or two of feasting, the bride- 
groom returns. 

The bride price varies from three and a half to 
thirteen and a half rupees. A widower has to pay 
rupees one and a half more as sdnti mada (co-wife’s 
money). 

Widow marriage is allowed and the formalities 
connected with it are the same as in other castes. 

When a ^1 attains puberty, she is considered 
under pollution for three days, and remains in a 
shed erected out of green leaves either outside or 
in the comer of a house. They take the usual pre- 
cautions against evil spirits, and exhibit the girl 
in the evenings attir^ in gaudy dress. The 
consummation of marriage takes place on the sixteenth 
day after puberty, but if she is not married, the event 
is put ofi for three months after the marriage has 
taken place. 

The customs connected with adultery and divorce 
are the same as in other castes. 

During the first prognwcy, the woman is taken to 
hm ffither’s house provided the Star (Yenus) is not 
against her direction or to the ri^t. If this 
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happens, the girl is left where she is for the deUyeiy. 
She is token particulai care of during the eclipses 
of Sun and Moon, and is generally shut up in a room 
where the do not enter. This is belieyed to 
bring on a defect in any of the limbs of the child 
in the womb. In the fifth or the seventh month, a 
feast is observed in honour of the girl who is presented 
with flowers, bangles and clothes. The husband is 
also invited and brings a new cloth and some other 
presents to the woman. During the advanced 
pregnancy of the woman, the husband and wife are 
in partial pollutions and are not allowed to smear 
the bridal pair with turmeric paste or the bhashinga 
or touch the milk-post. 

When the woman delivms a child, she is con- 
sidered to be in pollution for ten dajrs when she is 
confined to a lying in room to the door of which 
shoots of ma^sa leaves are stuck. At the door 
are kept an old shoe and a broomnstick to drive away 
the spirits. The husbwd and the other nearest 
agnates also are in pollution from which they are free 
1^ a bath on the fourth day. On the third day, tl» 
paternal aunt puts the child in a winnow, drags it 
with the toe of her left foot standing with her Wk 
turned to the child. They believe that on the filth 
day the fate visits the con^ement room to record the 
future of the child on its forehead, and therefore 
they keep the door partially open. 

On the seventh or the ninth day, the child and the 
mother are bathed in warm water, a small pit is dug 
in ^e front yard of the house, when married women 
from the neighbouring houses do her the honour 
of bringing a potful of warm water, soap-nut, tur- 
meric Jeunkuma. After the bath, rice cooked 
with pulses is offered at the pit after burning incenM 
at it, and jHm-mpari and kunkuma and turmeric 
paste are distributed to aU the married women. Thena 
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dJimer is given to wUch all the castemen are 
invited. 

In the evening, the women and the child are 
exhibited in the company of married women. The 
cradle is worshipped and the child is put into it and 
roc^d. An elWly woman gives a name. The 
most common name among the %gatas is Ghowdappa 
for the male and Chowdamma for the female. If 
the name does not prove propitious which is indi- 
cated by the child getting ill or crying ceaselessly, 
a sooth^yer is con^ted and the name suggested 
by the latter is given to the child. The midwife 
is sumptuously fed on that day, and is presented with 
the customary fee of a ham for a male child or half 
of that sum for the female, besides some cloth. 

Tonsure ceremony takes place only in the case 
of male child in the third or the fifth year when a 
feast is held, and the barber is presented with a 
ha/m and a cloth to catch the hair, besides such other 
perquisites as rice and dhal. 

The castemen follow the inheritance in the male 
line. 

Adoption is allowed and practised. The eligible 
claimants for adoption are the same as in other castes, 
such as brother’s son or the son of an agnate. A 
sister’s or even a duaghter’s son may be adopted. 
The adopted boy ceases to inherit in his natural 
femily. The ceremony observed is the renewal 
of the wabt thread before the assembly of castemen 
and formal handing over of the boy by the natural 
parents. 

Togatas worship both Vishnu and Siva. The 
TirunSmadhfiris are' Yaishnavas and req)ect Siva 
also. They also worship mmor gods and goddesses, 
such as Munisvara, Maramma, and Gangamma. 
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Theii tribal goddaas is, bowever, Gbowdesvari whom 
every one worships. In evmy important centre, 
the pGjdn is a man of their own caste and does pSja 
to the goddess every Tuesday and Friday besides 
on all the im{)ortant Hindu fasts and feasts such as 
Ugadi and SivaT3.tri. They consider this goddess 
as Adi Sakti (or the Primeval Energy) and give the 
following account of how they came to regard the 
goddess as their tribal deily: — ^When Rakshasas 
were harassing the Devatas in their world, they 
went in a body to Brahma and prayed to him for 
relief. The latter finding himself unable to meet 
their request, took them to Vishnu -who in his turn 
referred them to Siva. They e^lained to him 
their predicament and implored him for request. 
Siva commissioned his consort Parvati to go to the 
world as Chowdesvari to get rid of the pests. 
The goddess with her followers Togata Viras fought 
with the chief of the Rakshasas. The latter had a 
boon by virtue of which a number of warrior giants 
used to be bom out of every drop of blood which 
fell from his body ready to fi^t. This practically 
baffled the goddess who at length hit upon a plan. 
Growing her tongue immeasurably large, she covered 
the whole battle-field with it, and sucked up every 
drop of blood that fell from the giant. This 
exhausted the strength of the enemy who was then 
slain. The Togata Vhas annihilated the army. 
Then goddess enjoined on the Viras to go to the 
world as weavers promising that she would become 
their tribal goddess. Ever since, the Togatas have 
Chowdesvari as their goddess. 

Periodically they celebrate the of this goddess 
on a large scale. The p%a is Jyoti Banum and 
costs about two or three Mndred rupees which is 
raised b^ contributions among their castemen. 
Information of the event is sent round by the caste 
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servant known as Bandari Kfidn who distributes 
bamdaram or the tumeric powder used for 
worshipping the god and ciieulates news. The pvja 
generally takes place on a Sunday. Early in tib 
morning, a house near the temple is whitewashed 
and cleaned with cow-dung and water. A pa:^ 
of men boil about 10 seers of rice flour into thick 
paste and make it into a lamp-stand about a foot 
and half hi gh. The top of it is turned into a basin 
to receive ghee, and light is lit with a thick wick 
soaked in ghee. This .is kept burning always. 
Rice is cooked in a new earths vessel and the pot 
of rice and the^o’i (the li^t), are worshipped with 
the offerings of frankincense, cocoanuts, etc. A 
large number of lime fruits are cut into two and 
placed near them. Then the puja/ri takes up the 
light and a man named Pedda Viradu, the pot of 
rice They then start on procession along with ^e 
idol of Ohowd^ari, a number of men amed with 
swords arranging themselves in rows on both sides 
and sing in g songs in a clamorous fashion in praise 
of the goddess Chowdrawari. As the procession 
is passing in the streets, goats ate killed ^d with the 
blood caught in a new winnow, coo^d rice is soaked 
and thrown on the man carrying the light. The 
carcasses are thrown on the shoulders of men passing 
in front of the Goddess. Going round the important 
streets of the town, the procession arrives at the 
temple at the entrance to which animals are again 
alft ii g hterad, cocoauuts brokmi and limes are cut. 
With the blood rice is soaked and scattered round 
the temple. The light is l^en kept neu the goddess 
in the temple and -&e rice remaining in the earthen 
pot is du^buted among all as prasada. 

Next the lamp is brol^ and after setting apart 
a small portion as the share of the village officers, 
tbe rest is divided into three parts. One is taken 
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by the pujam one by the Pe'ida Yiralu and the third 
put is mvided among aJl the castemen. A large 
dinner is given in honour of the occasion. 

Togatas dispose of their dead by burial except in 
the case of those who die of leprosy whose bodies 
are cremated. The bodies of persons killed by 
wild animals are buried under a heap of stones. The 
TinmSmadhSris among them worship Chakra before 
the body is removed. The body is stripped naked b^ore 
it is buried, and some coins are given to .theHoleyas. 

They observe the third day ceremony when food 
is ofiered on the grave and thrown to the crows. 
The TriunamadhSori section observe this ceremony 
on the fifth day when they worship a chrkra. They 
do not put food to the crows. , Then ,all observe the 
eleventh day ceremony when the house is purified 
and food and clothes offered to a IccUaia set up in the 
name of the deceased. The TirunihnadhSris set 
up a chakra at night and perform paja to it in the 
inanner peculiar to that cult. 

They do not perform sraddhas but on Mahalaya 
Amavasya they all bathe, do pvja to a kalah in the 
name of all the ancestors, offering clothes and food to it 
and distribute rice and money to BrShmans. In the 
evening, they go to the burial ground,putsandal to their 
ancestral graves, bum incense and break a cocoanut. 

The Togatas are a class of weavers that make a 
coarse, thick, white cotton cloldi with red borders, 
which among the poor class of inhabitants is used as the 
common waist cloths of all ages and sexes. The major 
portion of them adhere to their original profession. 
Some have taken to agriculture, some to trade and 
others to more lucrative occupations. Some, of them 
are landless day-labourers and earn their Hving by 
wages paid to them either every day or once a week. 
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Togatas ocoi^y a position hi^ enou^ in the scde 
of castes. Their touch does not defile another excrot 
an orthodox BrShman and they do not labour under 
any such disabilities as the refusal of barbers to shave 
them, or that of other castemen to allow them to draw 
water from the o(nnmon well. BrShmans officiate at 
auspicious ceren^onies, their marrif^s, and the puri- 
ficatory ceremonies in their houses when any death 
occurs. They are a settled class and live in houses 
substantially built. They do not admit outsiders 
into their caste, but if any person of their tribe has 
been outcasted on account of his eating forbidden 
food etc., he may be admitted back after his paying 
a fine to the caste and undergoing the >praya8chitta. 

Nandavarika section of the BrShmtuis are their 
gums. The latter are also the followers of the 
Goddess Ohowdeswari and in many places, act as 
their pujdris. Togatas have a Bhataraju attached 
to their family history and gets the customary 
presents. The presence of a Bhatrfiju during their 
marriages is a sign of reEpectabilfiy. 

They cannot lawfully drink spirituous liquors, 
but can eat fish, fowls, and mutton. 

The Togatas are a class of Telugu weavers who 
manufacture coarse cotton cloths for the .poorer 
classes. They are generally Yaishnavas, wear the 
sacred thread, and have for their priests, Yaishnava 
Brahmans or Satanis. They eat flesh and their 
widows do not marry, but are expected to kill 
themselves. As to their origin, they claim to be 
sons of Ohowdeswari who threw some rice into 
the fire from which sprang a host of warriors whose 
descendants they are.. They have their regular caste 
organization with the ber^tary headman. 
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TOREA. 

Iktsootctton — ^Marriage Customs — Aouitbrt ano Divorce 
— Religion — Funeral Customs-^ Occupation. 

I Ihb Tobeas are also called Bestas, and they are 
nmnerous in the southern parts of Mysore. 
They are also found in the adjacent districts 
of Coimbatore and Salem. They are said to have 
been originally fishermen, and palanquin bearers. 
Their name is derived from turai, a river ghat. They 
are low caste Sudras. In former times, they had 
no hereditary chiefs. They speak Canarese. 

Marriages are both infant and adult. When a 
girl attains purbeily, she is taken to her Other’s 
house, and her husband constructs a hut with the 
branches of Ficm glomerata. On the bathing day, 
the hut is pulled down, and the girl sets fire to it. 
The house is purified and the female relations are 
treated to a feast. A small quantity of turmeric 
paste is stuck on the doors of the houses of all who 
are invited. The relations and members of the caste 
carry betel and other articles on trays in procession 
through the streets. The girl is seated on a plank, 
and the trays are placed in front of her. Rice 
flour, fruits and betel leaves are tied in her cloth, and 
she is taken into the house. In the case of an unmar- 
ried girl, the hut is constructed by her maternal 
uncle. Concerning them, Buchanan writes : — They 
had no caste headman, but Government appoints 
a renter, who collects four or five old men of the 
tribe, and by their advice settles all dispute ; and 
by ^es laid on with their consent punishes all 
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tiansgressioDs {gainst the rules of caste. The leuter 
must always be a Torea, aud he agrees to pay annu- 
ally a fixed sum. If a member of the tribe properly 
behaves he must pay this sum out of his pocket ; 
but this is seldom the case ; the Toreas are apt to 
be irregular, and the fines which he levies after 
paying the rent, leave generally a considerable profit. 
They are as follows ; for fighting, half a fanam, for 
scol^g, half a fanam, for commiting adultery with 
another man’s wife, two fanams and a quarter; 
and for having a wife to commit adultery, one 
fanam and a half. If the husband prefers giving 
up his wife to her seducer, he avoids the fine which 
is then paid by the guilty man. But as the women 
are bought by their husbands, the men are unwil- 
ling to part with them, especially if they be good 
workers. The men buy as many as they can ; for 
the women are very industrious and even support 
their husbands. A virgin costs thirty fanams, and 
a widow ten to fifteen. Both these sums are given 
to the woman’s parents or relations.” 

A Torea who has connection with a woman of 
a hi^er rank, is flogged, but not fined. If a man 
of higher rank currupts the wife of a Torea, and 
the husband should choose to part with her, he may 
pay a rupee to the renter and keep her. The widows 
or adultresses, that live with a second man are 
called cutigas; and their children are perfectly 
legitimate. 

The Toreas worship both Siva and Vishnu, but 
consider Ayodhya Kama as their special deity, 
and sacrifice sheep and fowls to Mariamma. Some 
toke the vow of Dasari. The pilaris are Toreas 
in the temple of Mariamma, and the office is 
hereditary. 
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They buiy the dead and believe in a future state Fummu, 
of reward and pmushment. They have no idea of 
heaven or hell. They do not know of what becomes 
of the spirits of good men. The spirits of bad men 
are believed to continue to do evil. 

They cultivate the fields and gardens of betel Occupation. 
leaves, arecanuts and kitchen gardens. They also 
act as ferry men, armed messengers, palanquin 
bearers, burners of lime, fishermen and porters. 

They are permitted to eat meat, but are forbidden Food. 
to drink spirituous liquors. 
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TERNAL StBUCTTIEE OF THE CaSTE— MAERIAGE CUSTOMS — 
Puberty Customs-— Widow Marriage — Adultery and 

Divorce ^Post-Natal Ceremonies ^Inheritance and 

Adoption — -Tribal Constitution ^Admission of Out- 
siders — ^Rbuoion — ^Funeral Ceremonies — Occupation — 
Social Status— Dietary op the Caste — ^Dress and 
Ornaments — Con olusion. 

U ppARAs, or Uppaligas as they aie called in the 
Mysore distnct, are found all over the State. 
The distribution of these people by districts 
shows that they are most numerous in the Mysore 
district. They call themselves Mdsahha/reymaru, 
and in formal correspondence, they address one 
another as Sagaravamasadavaru. Kerebandiyavaru is 
a less usual name. Setti and Gauda are the honorific 
suffixes added to their names, besides the general 
titles, Appa, Ayya and Anna. Those Upparas who 
are enga^ m the manu&ctuie of earth-salt are 
sometimes addressed with Boyi added to their per- 
sonal names. Amma (mother) and Akka (si^r) 
are added to names of women. 

Uppara and Uppaliga both mean manu&ctuiers 
of salt, uppu being tlie word for salt. MdsdkJeare- 
yofO'ru means those of mdsahkare, the latter word 
(literally, sugar of a better sort) being used as a 
euphemism for salt. Sagaravamascutavatu («.e., 
descendants of Sagara) must have been invented for 
them by some ingenious person, as, according to 
a purmic story, Sagara, or the Sm, was dug out by 
the children of Emmror Sagara, thus connecting 
the name again wiw salt. The name Kerebandi 
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is given to them on account of their being entrusted 
with the task of attending to repairs of tanks, for 
which they generally hold some inam lands. 

Their language varies with the place they live in. In 
the Eolar and Bai^alore as also in parts of Tnmknr 
Districts, they talk Telugu, and in the rest of the 
State, Kannada. Some of the Uppaligas who live 
in the Tamil oountiy, are called Uppali^rs, and 
speak Tamil ; and it is reported that this diversity cf 
language does not act as a bar against eating together 
or intermarriage. 

They have, as usual, some fantastic stories concern- 
ing their origin. One is that Parvati, finding food 
tasteless, complained to her lord, who created a 
wiftTi frcm a ^p of his sweat, and commissioned 
him to manufacture salt out of earth ; and as he 
pleased his divine patrons, he was blessed with a 
large progeny, who were directed to have salt- 
making as their profession. The other story is that 
they are the descendants cf the sixty thousand sons 
cf the Emperor Sagara, who unjustly accused a Bisbi 
named Kapila of stealing their father’s sacrificial 
horse, and were reduced to ashes by the power of 
his curse. The slender basis on whicn both these 
stories rest seems to be the salt found both in the 
sweat of the body and in the water of the sea. 
They profess to have lived originally in the tract 
round Kasi, and thence to have migrated south 
thrC'Ugh Batnagiri and Dharmavaram. They 
gradually spread in the Mysore State. They are said 
t^ have carried with them their tribal god Channa- 
kesava, for which they have built temples, such as 
that in Korlahatti, Chitaldrug District. 

Originally, the Upparas were probably a single 
homogeneous caste, out they are now divided into 
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a number of endogamous groups, on account of 
dispersion to dilEerent places and adoption of different 
professions. Some of them despise the original 
name, and style themselves Banajigas, an appella- 
tion adopted by a large number of persons who 
wish to r'se in social status. By language, Upparas 
are either Telugu or Kannada, and there is no 
intermarriage between these groups. Those who 
are bricklayers and masons, are generally in easy 
circumstances, call themselves, especially in and 
about Bangalore, Telugu Banajigas; they are also 
known as GSre Upparas (Mortar Upparas). Other 
divisions are Sada-Upparas (Pure Upparas) and 
Sunna Upparas, the latter being lime-burners. 

Kallukutiga Upparas, also called Janivara Upparas, 
who wear th^e sacred thread, work as stone masons. 

Uppaligas who live in t^ Mysore district and 
the adjoining British territory, where they are 
known as Uppalians, constitute also a separate 
group. 

Mole Upparas are mostly Telugu-Epeaking people 
except those in the Mysore and other purely Cana- 
rese districts. They are so caUed because they 
still adhere to their original occupation, making 
earth-salt. They are also called KerdmMymmu 
and keep heards of he-bufialoes, which they employ 
to carry earth for repairing tank bimds. They 
are looked down upon by the other division, 
and are, as a matter of tect, little better than 
Oddas. 

There is also another group known as Dombar 
Upparas, who, like the Dombaras, are itinerant 
acrobats and tumblers. They, however, do not 
dedicate thep women as Basavis, or allow them to 
play in public. 

^e exos^ous clans are known as hulas, or 
hedagus. The names given are of some plant, animal, 
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01 ol^er material object, wbidh the membeis of that 
div^on lefrain from cuttiz^, eating, or otherwise 
utilizing. Those of the same hUa may not inter- 
marry, and their union is considered incestuous 
and brin^ on emulsion from caste. 

The division is based on relationship throu^ 
males. 

A list of exogamous clans is given below : — 


Agila 


A tree. 

Kathari 


Dagger. 

MtS. 

AMe 


Vegetable herb. 

Kasturi 


Andala 


Palankin. 

Kenda 


Burning cinder 

A*no 


Elephant. 

Kottumbari 


Corian^r. 

Arasina 


Turmeric. 

Kindure 


Horse. 

Arasu 


King. 

Madarasa 



Belada 


Wood apple. 

Majjana 


Bath. 

Bolli 


Silver. 

Mallige 


Jasmine. 

Chandu 


The moon. 

Manuka 



Chatri 


Umbrella. 

Muchchala 


Lid. 

Chilumo 


Spring of water. 

Mnttu 


Peral. 

Doddi 


Yard attached 
to a house. 

Naohala 


• • 



• • 

Nagara 


Cobra. 

Gauda 


• • 

Nari 


Jackal. 

Honge 


Pongamia glabra 

Nerale 


Jambolana. 

Hounu 


Gold . 

Sakkare 


Sugar. 

Hulivana 


, , 

Sannakki 


Fine rice. 

Jogula 


, , 

SantatU 


, , 

Kagala 


A tree 

Setti 


Headman. 

Kaggallu 


Black stone. 

Talaga 


A tree. 

Kalaga 


A tree. 

Tuppa 


Clarified butto]\ 

Karaga 

. . 

Pot. 

Yalapa 


• . 


It is not obligatory to marry a girl before puberty, 
but such marriages are becoming the fashion, in 
imitation of the higher castes, bi marriages after 
puberty, some ceremonies are said to be omitted, 
and they are sometimes named Male-Judcumdu 
i e., marriage by putting on a flower garland. This, 
however, entails no loss of status. Women may 
remain unmarried if they choose. The usual mar- 
riage prohibitions are the same as in other castes. 

Upparas are divided into a number of professional 
groups, which have in course of time become 
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endogamous groups ;tibus,tbe^eUppaias,who wero 
origmally of the same group as the salt-makiug 
Uppvtas, now decline to intennany with the 
latter, and have given them the nick name of Koiaoha 
Uppaias, as Koiachas follow the trade of selling salt. 

Salavali, or suitability of the couple (as shown 
by a certain agreement in names), is examined by an 
astrologer. Then the match is settled by the cere- 
mony of vUydda sdstra, when the father of the boy 
accompanied by some friends, goes to the girl’s house, 
with turmeric, kunhuma, cocoanuts and other things, 
and presents her with a sire end a bodico cloth and 
sometimes a jewel.* 

The actual marriage extends over five days. On 
the first day, the boy and the girl are separately 
anointed, bathed, and besmeared with turmeric. 
This is called Ma^vaniga Sastra. The second day 
is styled Chappara, or Devaruta. This da}r the 
marriage pandal is erected on 12 pillars, with a 
Halukambha. Ariveni pots are brought and 
installed in the house. A party of imrried women 
proceed to a river, and after worshipping Ganga, 
bring water styled Sastrada Niru (ceremonial water) 
and use it for preparing food that day. In some 
places, a second ceremony, styled Nadumadavaniga 
Sastra, is observed, when, as on the first day, the 
^y and the girl get a second smearing of turmeric. 
Next day takes place the ceremony of dhare-lf The 
boy and the girl undergo separately the nail paring 
ceremony, and are bathed in malmmi. Then the 
bo}' goes to the temple, where he is decorated with 
hhashinga, tied to his forehead, and is led to the 

* In some places, on the day when the Brahman astrologer fixes the 
day for ddre, he also names the persons who have to attend to the several 
items ^ marriage, such as besme axing the pair and bringing the ceremonial 
w'ater. 

t The Uppaligas pcixfovm the dh&rt ceremony in the evening, while 
the other sections observe it in the morning, , 
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Inarriage house in state, beii^ accompanied by the 
best man known as JoAu Madavaniga, who biings 
with him a dagger rolled up in a red handkerchief. 
^\hen he approaches the pandal, an arati is waved 
round him, and he is made to stand on the dais. 
The girl is conducted there by her maternal uncle. 
Then the bridal pair throw gin^Uy and jaggery 
on each others’ heads. The taTi-tying, which is 
the essential and binding portion of the ceremony, 
takes place amidst the din of an attendant musical 
band. Then the couple sit together, and tie 
hanhmas to each other, after which the rice-pouring 
ceremony takes place. Then they rise with the hems 
of their garments knotted together, go round the 
milk-post three times, the bridegroom leading the 
bride by the hand, look at the Arundhati star, and 
go into the room where pots of ariveni are installed, 
and bow to them. The maternal uncle removes 
the bhashmgas of the couple, and the latter with 
their nearest relatives sit together to eat buwa. 
Then the giving of muyyi, or wedding presents, 
takes place. This evenii^, the bridegroom steals 
a vessel from his father-in-law’s house, runs away 
and hides in his own house. The bride goes in 
procession, finds him out and brings him back. 

Next day, nagavali takes place. The couple sit 
together and have their nails pared, and, after 
bathing, worship the pillars of the marriage pandal 
in the usual way. The couple go to the river in the 
modi state, worship Ganga, and bring two pots of 
water, which is used for cooking the day’s dinner. 
Then the usual pot-searching ceremony, and the 
removal of the hamikmaa take place. 

This afternoon is observed fcr the worship of 
amhasana at the improvised seat. The Yajaman 
of the caste officiates at it, and a sheep is generally 
killed near it. Tdmbulaa are distributed 'in the 
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piescribed oxdn. The marriege proper closes that 
evening with the procession o1 married couple 
in the streets. Next day, a dinner on a large scale 
is given, and the bride, the bridegroom, and some 
others go to the bride’s house, and the bridegroom 
returns one . or two days after. The milepost 
is kept for about a month, and it is removed after 
some milk is poured on it. 

The bride*price varies in difteient localities 
between twelve and. thirty rupees. A widower has 
to pay twice the usual sum, the additional amount 
being styled SrnAi BJumgam (co-wife’s gold). The 
total amount ^lent at a marriage varies with the 
condition in life of the contracting parties. It 
may be roughly estimated at about Bs. 300 for the 
bridegroom, and about Rs. 100 for the bride. 

When a girl attains puberty, she is kept aloof in 
a corner of the house for thim days, and on the 
fourth, eihe bathes and retires to a shed made of 
green leaves. She remains there for about five days, 
when she is exhibited every evening in the company of 
married women who tkje invited. At the end of this 
period, she is again bathed and taken into the house. 
A dinner is given to the castemen. Ih some 
places, the girl does not get rid of the pollution for 
about one month. About five or seven days before 
the end of the month, she bathes and dresses Lerself 
in washed dothes, and is taken in the evening to a 
river, or a tank, in the company of married women. 
She does piija to Ganga, and bri^ home a potful of 
water. If she is alroady married, she washes the 
feet of her husband with the water ; but if unmar- 
ried, she throws the water on some flower plant, 
such as asmine. Consummation takes place after- 
wards. In the case of a girl married afto puberty, 
consummation is put ofi for three months after the 
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nmniage, as there should be no childbirth within 
a year of the marriage.* 

Widow marriage is permitted and is freely practised. Widow 
It is said that a woman may marry as many times 
as she pleases, provided tli^t at the time of her 
marriage, she is either a widow or has been divorced. 

A widow caimot marry either her husband’s brother, 
or any of his agnates, and sometimes, she has to 
avoid the whole hda of her late husband. A bachelor 
is not generally allowed to marry a widow, but 
if he insists on the connection, he is first married 
to an Ekka plant {C<datropis gigantea). It is neces- 
sary that the consent not only of the father of the 
widoW' but of the caste has to be obtained for such 
a marriage. In some places, the late husband’s 
relatives have also to give their assent. The tali-f 
tied by the previous husband, .along with other 
property belonging to him, is retomed to his heirs, 
with a hanck, (known as tbe release money). The 
ceremony takes place in the evening at sunset and only 
widows or remarried women assist in it. In some 
places, the ceremony takes place either before a 
temple or in an unoccupied house. . In the assembly 
of castemen, the intended husband presents the 
bride with some jewels, a S 're, and a bodice cloth. 

She then -puts on .bangles and black ^ss beads, 
which are the signs of the married state, of a. woman. 

The ceremony generally takes place during the 
dark fortnight. The woman is seat^ in a dark 
place, either a room or a temple,, behind the door ; 
the husband, with the permission of the castemen 

* It is possible that this practice of patting off the actual consum- 
mation for three montbs, which is fairly common, originated as a means 
of making ct^rtain that the mairied womim introduced no foreign offspring 
into the family. 

t When a woman loses her husband, she does not remove the t&li, 
unless she wants to marry again. 
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who take tbeii seats outside, pays down the tem, 
and a fine of twelve for the benefit of the castemen. 
He then goes to the spot where the woman is 
sitting, and ties the tali. The Biniga Gauda or 
the Kclkar of the caste, throws rice on their heads, 
and in some places gives three strokes with a rattan 
to the woman, and five to the man and declares 
that they have become husband and wife, repeating 
the following formula : — 

“ In the presence of the elder gmu, and the kins- 
men, this woman is given to you as wife. If you 
fall W, you will be liable to punishment.” 

It is the custom in some places that this marriage 
must not take place in the village of the father or 
the second husband, and should be celebrated in 
a different place. The pair do not return to their 
village for some time, and the woman does not 
show her face to any married woman for three days. 
The remarried widow is not admitted into all the 
privileges of the caste, and in some places her issue 
form a separate line ; but the difference between these 
two lines is lost in two or three generations. Bights 
of inheritance, so far as her previous issue are con- 
cerned, are not affected by the woman’s subsequent 
marriage ; and her issue by one husband may not 
succeed to the property of the other husband. 

The bride price for this alliance is half that of 
a regular marriage, and is always taken by the father 
of the woman. 

If the husband and the wife fall out with each other 
on account of the continued ill-treatment of the 
latter by the former, or when the wife commits 
adultery, or the huslwnd loses caste, a divorce is 
permitted. In such cases, the matter is laid before 
the caste pancMyat who adjudge the separation 
and the compensation to be paid by the party in 
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fault. In cases of adultery, the paramour of the 
woman is made to pay the marriage expenses of the 
husband, in addition to some fine to the caste 
oouncil. Then the woman is made to return the 
tali tied by the husband, after which she may marry 
again in the kuMke form. 

Adultery with a man of a lower caste . entails 
fcrfeiture of caste. In other cases, it may be condoned 
at the option of the husband, by payment of a small 
fine to the caste. An unmarried woman who has 
lived with a man, without marriage may be 
subsequently married by him ; and if she has had a 
Uaison with a man of a hi^er caste, she may be 
married to a- caste man by kudike. Those of the gdre 
section, however, do not tolerate such irregularities. 

Upparas do not dedicate girls as Basavis, and 
fallenwomenareput out of caste. They are branded 
with Yaish^ava symbols by Dasayyas, and when they 
die their bodies are disposed of by the same fraternity. 


It is considered not quite proper to allow the 
fiewly married woman to remain in her husband’s 
house for her first confinement. She is taken to 
her parents’, where she is treated with special care 
and precautions against real and fancied dangers. 
When a child is bom, a washerman carries the 
info rmation to the father, who gives him a present. 
On the third day a pit is dug in the yard of the house, 
the navel oord and the after-birth are buried in 
it in an earthen jug, and a branch of Ekka plant 
and of Ealli are stuck on it. Ciooked food is offered 
at the place and distributed to children. The 
name-giving ceremony takes place on the eleventh 
day, when the mother and the child are bathed, 
and thus get rid cf the pollution. The usual dinner 
is given to the oastemen. In some places. Brahmans 
are called in to purify the house, and to bless the 
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mother and child by placing consecrated rice on 
her head. 

The name usually given is that of an ancestor or of 
the hunily deity. But if the child should subsequently 
hill ill, it is considered inauspicious, and the name 
is changed in consultation with an astrologer, or a 
soothsayer, or a flower orade* in a temple. The 
giving of opprobrious names is also common, as 
among other castes of a similar status. There are 
no peculiar names among them. As most of them 
are Vaishnavas, the names of Viah^u are more com- 
mon than those of Biva. Names of endearment 
such as Futtu, SSmi, Magu, are very common. 

The tonsure ceremony takes place in the child’s 
third or the fifth year. It is always held before 
the shrine of the himily deity, to which the family 
go on an auspicious day, with some relatives. The 
ear holes of the child are bored by an elderly woman 
and a dinner to the castemen is given with presents of 
some coins and fried grailh. The barber also gets 
his reward. The relatives present the child with 
some ornaments. 

Inhxritahce The Upparas follow the Hindu Law of inheritance. 
adop- Adoption is allowed, as among other castes. A 
brother’s son is preferred, but any one may be 
taken, provided he is unmarried. When a boy is 
adopted into a difierent exogamous group, he has 
to eschew marriage with . members of Itoth his 
natural and his adopted group. 

tbibai. Upparas have a tribal constitution like other castes 
^ similar status. The TatUemcmes are presided 

* When a person wishes to know whether a givon course is propitious 
or not, he gets puja made in a temple, and prays for guidance. If a flower 
drops to the right side of the idol at the time, it is taken as an auspicious 
sign, and it is said that the god or goddess has given a flower.*’ 
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ovei by the 80iUes and yc^amans, who have under 
them a beadle, styled Bandari or Kolkar. Their 
offices are hereditary, and they get the usual 
perquisites of pan-supdri on all important occasions. 
The Uppaias belong to the Eighth Fhana section, 
and as such, command the services of the GhalavSdi, 
the servant of this faction. Uis insignia are the bell, 
and the ladle, as also the Upparas’ professional mark. 

Persons belonging to higher castes may be admitted 
as members . on undergoing certain ceremonies, 
one of which ii o go round the caste-assembly 
carrying a baske of salt on the head. Such admis- 
sions are, however, rare and the issue of unions 
with persons so admitted are kept separate as a 
new line for one or two generations, after which they 
become merged into the main body. They believe in 
omens, magic, etc. In the Mysore district, .whenever 
they have to swear in a caste-council, they improvise 
a seat, styled Sangameswara’s seat, and swear by 
it (by touching it). They consult soothsayers when- 
ever necessary and seem to have considerable faith 
in their prognostications. 

Upparas are mostly Yqish^vas, their tribal god 
being Channakesava. They also worship Siva, and 
several of them have this god as their ffimily deity. 
They malm pilgrimages to Tirujpati, Kachti and 
Nanjangud. They obtorve the important Hindu 
feasts, such as the New Year’s day, Gauri and 
Gra9esa, the Dasara and Dipavali. On Sivaratri 
day, they fast till the evening, and then give doles 
of raw provisions to Brahmans and Jangamas. 

They worship all the village Gods, Gomlesses, and 
the others such as.Durgamma, Yalhmuna, Maramma 
and Sunkalamma. The objects of their worship 
are the mounds of earth on which they manii&cture 
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salt. On important feast days, they lepaii to these 
places bum mcense and bieak cocoanuts and offer 
; but they do not saoriffoe any animals. 

Their gyms are Srivaishnava Brahmans, who pay 
them periodical visits, give them and receive 
fees. Some Upparas have Satanis as gurus in place 
of Brahmans. 

Upparas bury their dead, except the bodies of 
lepers or pregnant women, which are always burnt.* 
Disposing of the dead bodies by burial under heaps 
of stones {kaUuseue or kaUubana) is also in vogue. 
As most of the Upparas are Vaish^avas, the 
ceremonies peculiar to the non-Brahmin castes of that 
persuasion are observed. As soon as life is extinct, 
information of the event is sent round to all their 
cattemen, and the yoQaman and other people assemble. 
The Satatii priest is sent for, and he makes a 
chahra out of some twigs, and worships it before 
the corpse, with the offerings of food and liquor, 
whioh he partakes of and distributes to the rest. 
The body is generally carried on a bier, and bid 
flat, but sometimes a Vimana is built and the body 
clothed and placed in a sitting posture. Dasayyas 
muster strong on the occasion, and repeat songs in 
praise of Vi^nu, as the procession moves. About 
midway, the body is pla%d on the ground, which 
is on that account called Harischandra’s temple, 
and the Dasayyas and the Toti are presented with 
some money named Feddxruka, (two rupees and 
a half). Then the carriers change sides and cany 
the corpse straight to the grave. It is taken three 
times round the- pit, and is then buried as in other 
castes, the son throwing the first sod of earth to 
close up the grave. Doles of grain and sometimes 

* In aome parts, the bodies of persons dying on Fridays, whether 
lepers or others, are bnmt. 
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money aie distributed amon^ the poor people ; and 
all i^m home, after bathing, to see the lamp 
lighted on the f^t where the deceased e^ired.’!' 

In cases of cremation, the ashes are collected on- 
the third day and thrown either into the water or 
on a green plant. Food, milk and ghee are offered 
on the grave, and then on the eleventh day, .the 
important ceremony is observed. Those that call 
in the services of a Satani priest worship the choJora, 
first in the graveyard and then in the house at mid- 
night. He gets a fee of about one rupee and four 
annas with some raw rations for his services. 

Next day a feast is prepared at home, to which 
all the relatives are invited. In the evening, the 
chief mourner, with some others, goes to the Vishpu 
temple, to have the gates of heaven opened for the 
departed soul, and after the usual pt^a, returns home 
for dinner. The maternal uncle and other near 
relatives present him with some new clothes before 
they return to their places. 

^The period of sufaka (pollution) is ten days for 
adult a^tes and three days for children. But 
some of it is believed to cleave to the nearest agnates 
till the end of the first month, when a hdasa is set 
up and worshipped in the name of the deceased, and 
a dinner given. No pollution ceremony is observed 
for the death of a ^ughter’s son. The relatives 
merely bathe once. During the period of mourning, 
the usual abstinences, such as, not patting on the 
caste mark, and avoiding milk, sugar and flesh, 
are observed. Nothing is buried with a corpse. 
When it is brought out of the house, some rice is 
tied in the shroud, hut before interment the rice and 
the cloth are thrown out o^ the grave, on which a 
three-pie piece is placed, which is taken by a Holeya. 


* They keep a lamp and some water on thie spot for 12 nilghts. 
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Uppaias do not peifoim sraddhas but once a year 
on the Mahdl-ya Amavdsyn da;’, they do pSja to 
a kahia in the names of all the deceased ancestois, 
and distribute law rice and other things to Brah- 
mans, Jangamas and Satanis. On the Mahanavami 
and New Year days, they offer new clothes, etc., 
to a kalaSa^ and some resort to the &mily burial 
ground and apply sandal paste, bum incense and 
break cocoanuts l^foie the tombs. 

occvFATioD. Uppaias, as their name implies, are the manu- 
facturers of earth-salt. Li the interests of British 
Indian salt-revenue, this industry is altogether 
prohibited within 6 miles of the British frontier. 
Elsewhere also it is in a languishing state, and is 
dying out gradually. The process of making salt 
is simple. The circular mounds of earth, which 
may be seen occasionally, with cups at l^e top, 
are known as UppimmoU (i.e., saline heaps), and 
are generally formed of the earth from which salt 
has been drained off. ‘The crater or cup at the top 
is made about five feet in diameter and two feet in 
depth, and its sides and bottom are roughly plastered 
with lime. A number of these mounds are connected 
by opOT channels with a reservoir lower down, 
which is also made with chunam-plastered sides and 
bottom. In the dry season, saline earth is collected 
wherever it is found, and carried to the mounds on 
buffaloes. It is thrown into the basins on a bed of 
straw so as to fill them, and water is poured in. 
The salt is dissolved, and the brine is carried off by 
the channels into the reservoir. The useless earth 
is removed, and more saline earth and water are 
added, till the reservoir is filled with brine. The 
liquid is then carried by vessels and poured into the 
pans, which are shallow basins about three feet square, 
where it is evaporated by the heat of riie sun m the 
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course of three or four days. The salt left, which 
is of a dirty yellow colour in small grains, is then 
scraped o£E and carried on pack-bufEaloes for sale. 
The article thus made is somewhat bitter in taste, 
and has more impurities than the sea salt, and on 
account of the comparative cheapness of the latter, 
it is not appreciated except by the poorest in out-of- 
the-way villages. In British India, the manu&cture 
of earth-salt was absoutely prohibited in 1880 ; and 
here it is all but extinct. As a consequence, most 
of the Upparas have changed their original occupation, 
and have taken to apiculture. Those that are living 
in large towns are bncklayers and contractors, and are 
in comparatively easy circumstf.nces. Some, in the 
Shimoga district, are kitchen gardeners. 

Upparas are a settled people, and live in substan- 
tially built houses, llie Wcklayers and the 
contractors have built for themselves good houses, 
spacious and well ventila^, while those that are 
apiculturists are hardly distinguishable from others 
i^ose original occupation ts agriculture. They live 
in the same quarters as other castes, and do not 
suffer from any disabilities, such as the prohibition to 
draw water from the common village well. But in 
large towns, they have separate quarters for i hem- 
selves. The washerman and the barber give their 
services to the Upparas without any objection. 
Upparas living in the adjoining British territories 
often immigrate into this State during the salt- 
manufacturing season, and after a temporary 
residence go back to their native homes. A section 
of the Upparas who are tank-diggers often emigrate 
to places where their labour is in demand, and then 
live in temporary huts. 

Brahmans are invited to assist in conducting 
marriages and to purify houses after the pollution 
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of birth and death. They may render such services 
without lowering themselves in the eyes of other 
Brahmans. 

Upparas are flesh-eaters, and eat mutton, fowls, 
venison and fish, but not beef, or any reptiles. They 
are said not to drink liquor, but are not very 
punctilious in this matter, l^e bricklayers, carpenters 
and contractors are very clean, and bathe regularly, 
but those employed as salt-makers and tank-diggers 
are hardly distinguishable from Oddas. 

There is nothing peculiar in their dress and 
ornaments, but in some places, women wear the big 
nose screw, which is also the characteristic ornament 
of an Odda wonoan. Their women get tattooed with 
the common designs. 

The Upparas are a caste of people with the tradi- 
tional occupation of salt manufacture in former 
times. They are also described as a caste of tank- 
^gers and earth-diggers. They profess to worship 
Siva and Vishnu, but practically worship the 
village deities Sun^lamma, Timmappa and others. 
Buchanan states that their proper occupation was the 
building of mud walls especially those of forts. The 
caste appears to>bea homogenious group, but is divided 
into a number of endogamous ^ups and exogamcus 
clans. They have their granaries or gymnasia, where 
they are trained in the art of wrestling. They are 
generally ignorant and uneducated. It is said that 
in these days they neither follow the ancestral 
occupation nor any new calling. 
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VADER. 

“rriHB Vaoers (a ouiraptioo of Vadeyar — ^master 
1 . or lord) are, like tke jangams, the priests and 
devotees of the LingEyet community. They 
are found in Kadur and Mysore. There is a very 
curious custom among the Lingayets illustrating 
the extent to which guru-worship forms the Hindu 
religious sentiment, and may be carried in the intense 
yearning characteristic of the community for the 
salvation hereafter. The Vaders are feasted by the 
laymen of the community on all important occa- 
sions. In these symposiums the host places his 
linga on a metal tray on the ground, and the Vader 
guest places thereon his feet which are washed by 
the host and the water caught in the tray is received 
by the latter as tJiwtam or holy water. The prac- 
tice of reverencing relies is perhaps conunon to most 
religions as a mark of humility and devotion. The 
washings of the feet and clothes of holy men and 
religious preceptors are also partaken by the devout 
among the several Brahmanical sects in metaphorical 
acknowledgment of submission and resignation to 
the alimighty and his servants. The Tengale 
Srivaishnava BrShmans attach to this rite more 
religious merits than any other creed. But the 
Lingayets seem to out-herod even them by defining 
the Vader guru above the Linga which is the exotic 
manifestation of their object of worship. The 
Vader is likewise the hero and revered guest of 
many a feast especially on the Mahdswardtri day. 
Every Lingayet considers himself bound to invite 
a Vader fortW feast and as the laymen out-number 
the clergy, the Vader cannot do justice to the 

42 
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invitation for him in many places. The Vaderisan 
epicure in his tastes and habits. The practice 
has advanced to the region of proverbial philosophy, 
for it is a common saying, that whenever a person 
in the country is a gourmand, he receives the 
soubriquet of Sivamtri Vader.” 
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VODDA. 

Introduction —Obioin and Tradition of thk Castb — 
Habit AT ioNfl — I nternal Structure of the Caste — ^Mar- 
riage Customs and Ceremonies— Pubebty Customs-Widow 
rb-Marriage— -Adultery and Divorce — Basvis— Post- 

Natal Ceremonies— Inheritance and Adoftion— Tribal 
Constitution Admission into the Caste — ^Religion — 
Death and Funeral Ceremonies— Occupation— Social 
^atus— Dietary of the Caste— Affeabance, Dress and 
Ornaments — Conclusion. 

T he Voddas are a caste of tank-diggeis, well- 
sinkeis and load-makers, and aie found in 
considerable numbers in ^e districts of Kolar, 
Chitaldrug and Bangalore. 

The name of the caste is Vodda, said to mean the 
people of Odra Country, which is identified with 
Orissa. The titles appended to their names are 
Razu (a chieftain), ^yi (a carrier), and Gauda 
(a head man), the latter being less common, and 
applied chiefly by the men of the Eallu Yodda 
section to their headman. Their home language 
is Telugu, which they speak with an intonation 
that is uncouth and characteristic. As a whole, 
they are rude and illiterate, and rarely know any 
vernacular other than their own. They are strong, 
muscular and of fine size and proportion. In 
common parlance a Yodda doiotes an uncommonly 
heavy-looking, rude, and uncivilized person.* 

No reliable information is availabe about their 
origin. They are said to have arrived in the Mysore 

* A Vodda in so very noisy, even in his sober conversation, that any 
loud and disorderly talk is known as Vodda’s secret oonversation. 

42 * 
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Habitations. 


state from Qrisea, Odra-Desa. They narrate a stoiy 
which gives them a divine origin. Parvati and 
Faramesvara were on a sultry day wandering on earth, 
and got very thirsty. They looked round for a well 
whereat to quench their thirst, and finding none, 
Siva created a man and a woman out of the drops 
of perspiration which fell from his body. These 
were provided with implements necessary to dig, 
namely, a crowbar, a pickaxe, and a basket, and 
were asked to dig a well and procure water. The 
command was immediately obeyed, and cold water 
was given to the Gods to quench their thirst. The 
latter were extremely gratified, and asked the new- 
born pair what boon they would have for the labour. 
But we demand made by these people was so very 
excessive and out of all proportion to their labour, 
that Siva, disgusted v.ith \heir cupidity, ordained 
that thenceforth they and their children should 
earn their bread only by digging wells and tanks. 

The dwellings of the wandering Yoddas consist 
of huts made of split bamboo mats, and rounded like 
the covering of a country cart, without any separate 
apartments. Kallu Yoddas, and others who have 
settled in villages buill houses of a permanent 
nature, while the itmerant Yoddas pitch their 
huts either outside the villages, or near the places 
where they work. The settled Yoddas have their 
houses, along with those of others, in the village. 

Kallu Yoddas may be said to have settled down 
to ordinary village life, while some Mannu Yoddas 
are still nomadic in habits, wandering from place 
to place and encamping temporarily in the out- 
sorts of villages, or tanks, near their work. Once 
in every two or three years, they attend the Jatra 
festival of their tutelary deity. Their temporary 
settlements consist of fifty to one hundred fomies, 
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BCMiding to the quantity of work found in the 
neighbourhood. As they have to move out for 
fresh work, they travel with all their goods and watch- 
dogs, even the materials of huts Ming transported 
on donkeys, or bullocks. Though they cannot be 
set down as professional thieves, they seldom miss 
an opportunity for replenishing their scanty means 
by highway robbery, or petty larceny. 

Endogamom groups . — ^The caste is made up of ixmotAL 
(1) Kallu, or Uru, or Handi Voddas, (2) Mannu or 
Bailu or Desada Voddas, (3) Uppu Voddas. The 
names are suggestive of their professions, and the 
manner of their living, which are detailed further. 

These three groups are endogamous. Kallu Voddas 
who quarry stone are acknowledged to be superior 
to the other classes, and do not eat with them. 

Mannu Voddas follow the profession of doing earth- 
work for tanks, or digging in gardens or elsewhere 
for wages. They lead a wandering life. The Uppu 
Voddas are employed as sweepers in municipal 
towns. These rank as the lowest in the scale, and 
the other divisions do not eat with them. By 
c han ging the line of their work into that of stone, 
or earth (Mannu). Voddas may be allowed to marry 
a girl of ^e Kallu Vodda section. 

^e caste contains a large * number of exogamous 
clans, in some of which, such as Pula-vallu (flower- 
men) Malleluvallu (jasmine flower-men), the members 
exhibit some special regard for the object which gives 
the name to the division. A list of exogamous 
divisions is given below : — 

Pandipatlavallii Pig. Battala 

.Jarapala .. .. Bandi .. Cart 

Alukuntala .. .. Chinna Bandi .. Littlocart. 

Manjara .. .. Vorasa 

* Their common saying is, * Is it possible to count the gc^raB of the 
Voddas and the grains of sand T * 
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Pitol* 

Gogala 

Yanumala 

Uppala 

Gunjala 

Mallela 

Mallepala 

Dyarangala 

Kantakuppala 

ifadipila 

Kunjigala 

Sarigala 

Booraaaia 

Manjala 

Sallala 

Pallepala 

Yidugatta 

Rolu 

Dudgala 

Satala 

Gujjala 


Plank 

Buffaloe 

Salt. 

Jasmine flower. 

Salt-seller in 
weekly fairs. 


Mortar 


Dandagala 
Dundagala 
Cayamuttala . 
Sadigala 
Rajula 

Bachchukallala 

lyapala 

Setti 

Yerra 

Yavala 

Bosidi 

Gampala 

Yapala 

Bantala 

Chimpiri 

Guddili 

Komaro 

Puvalii 

Ryapanurala. 
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Headman. 

Hod. 


Basket. 

Margosa. 

Quilt of rags. 
Dishevelled or 
curly haired. 
Spade. 

liried cocoanut. 
flower. 


They lu^ve no hypei^unous divisions in the caste. 

Polygamy is somewhat common, as an additional 
wife is taken either to help the £smily in work or 
for want of children. The first wife’s consent is 
always obtained, and it is generally considered a 
mark of affluence to have more than one wife. 

Marriages before puberty are not compulsory, 
but they often take place. No age limit is prescribe 
and a woman may contract marriage at any period 
of life ; but she will be considered to have lost in 
status if ^e is not married at all. An unmarried 
woman’s dead body is carried only by hand, and 
consigned to the pit without any formal burial 
ceremonies. 

The general prohibition of marriage within the 
exogamous circle is observed as in other castes. For 
marriage, preference is given to a near relation, such 
as a daughter of a paternal aunt, or of a maternal 
uncle, or of an elder sister. Marriage is not 
contracted between persons who are related as mother’s 
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sister’s children, or children of agnatic cousins. 
Two sisters are not given in marriage simultaneously 
to one person and exchange of ^ughters is not 
consideiM objectionable, though only rarely practised. 

The proposal for marriage comes from the boy’s 
parents, or friends, who, after consulting an astro* 
loger as to the agreement of the stars representing 
the names of the bridal pair, repair to the house of 
the girl’s father on an appointed day, and make 
the proposal, by presenting him with the amount of 
the “bride-price.” one measure of rice, a small 
measure of ^ee, and some botel-leaves and nuts. 
The elders of the caste and other friends of the girl’s 
father, are invited to witness the ceremony, which 
is known as the ‘ tambula of agreement. ’ The 
father receives the gifts, and the proposal is there- 
upon considered to be accepted. The marriage 
takes place on a subsequent day, fixed by the parties. 
It is celebrated in the house of the bridegroom, and 
generally lasts four days. 

The first day is known as UMpamya, that is, 
“the first saffron,” on which the bride and the 
bridegroom are anointed and bathed, and turmeric 
paste is smeared over their bodies. The new clothes 
to be used for the marriage occasion are dedicated 
to the ancestors, and fruits and cocoanuts are offered 
to an idol in a temple. The second day is known as 
muyyipasujm, i.e., “the return saffron.” On the 
third day, the airane, that is, the sacred pots, are 
installed in the place. That evening, the party of 
the bride arrive, and are met by that of the bride- 
groom. As a mark of respect, the latter entertain 
the former with toddy, a considerable quantity of 
which is consumed. A company of married women 
go to a well, and washing the new pots, bring them 
rack in state to the pandal of green leaves, set up for 
the marriage. A wooden pestle, wrapped round 
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with a yellow turban, and crowned with leaves of the 
Jambolana tree, is fixed in front of the marriage- 
booth, to serve as what is styled the “ milk-post ” 
by other castes ; and 'puja, with incense, fruito and 
flowers, is offered to it. The bride and bridegroom 
are then seated in the booth, and new clothes are 
presented to them, and the elders of the caste pour 
rice into their hands, joined together. The bride- 
groom then ties a string of black beads, or a pahn 
leaf, round the neck of the bride, and leads her round 
the post three times. The sacred pots are then 
visits by the couple, who make puja to them. 
They then light a l^p placed near these pots, and 
it is considered an evU sign if this lamp should go 
out by any accident, and so it is tended with anxious 
care. The muhurta, or real marriage, takes place 
on the fourth day. A betel-leaf is shaped as a 
funnel, and some married women first pour milk 
or water throng it into the hands of the couple 
joined together, and then the latter pour milk into 
each other’s hands, while the Buddivanta (the 
caste headman) repeats the formula, “ The word is 
given ; do not go back on the word.” After this 
ceremony, the couple are taken in state to a temple, 
to offer prayers to the deitjr. 

The same evening, the bride and her party, with 
the bridegroom, leave the house of the latter, 
and go to the bride’s house, and it is said that the 
lamp lit in the bridegroom’s house should not be 
seen that night by the bride and her party. Next 
morning, all return to the bridegroom’s house, where 
a general dinner is given to the caste. After 
dinner, the usual aimhdsam is worshipped, and betel- 
leaves and areca nuts in the heap formed forjpujaare 
distributed in the prescribed order of precedence. 

The principal item of expenditure in a marriage 
is liquor supplied to the guests on a liberal scale, 
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and the total amounts to more than Rs. 100 in 
ozdinaiy cases. The expenses are mostly borne 
by the bridegroom’s party, and the customary 
presents given to the head of the caste and other 
functionaries are subscribed for by both patties, 
the bridegroom's contribution being double that 
of the bride’s party. 

Traditions regarding the capture of wives are not 
found in this caste. Tera, Vcii or bride-price, is 
seven rupees and sometimes varies up to Rupees 
forty-hve, according to family custom. A widower, 
who marries a spinster, has to pay twenty-five 
rupees bride-price, in addition to the samti-honnu 
(co-wife’s money). 

It is said that Rs. 101 was the amount of t&ra 
formerly fixed, but as it was too heavy to be borne, 
many could not marry. One of tibeir headmen 
(Nayaks), observing that most of his gang wore 
long beards, being unmarried, realised the oppres- 
sive nature of the tax, and reduced it to the present 
amoimt, together with 101 nuts. Even this may 
now be compounded for, by the bridegroom agreeing 
to serve his father-in-law, till he begets a female 
child, and presents her to his brother-in-law. 

These men have certain peculiar observances. 
The bridegroom grows his beard until marriage, 
and removes it at that time. Drums and music 
are not allowed, but in their stead, a metal dish 
is sounded during marriage processions. Bhashinga 
(marriage chaplet) and flowers are not used.* 

A woman, during her menses, is considered to be in 
pollution, which is observed with more than ordinary 

* Tho8P rules have become almost obsolete, only the wandorit^ 
section still adhering to them. The Voddas who have settled down, have 
to a la;rgo extent lx*cn imitating the customs of Okkaligas regarding marriage, 
and call in the pipers for music, and use bhashinga, and do not grow bearda 
till marriage. But all the aeotiona uae a peatle aa the * milk-post.* 
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rigour for seven days on the first occasion. She is 
prohibited from entering the kitchen or touching 
utensils used, for household work, and is given a 
separate dish for eating. Green leaves of Ankole 
(Alcmgwm hexovpOdhm) tree are kept as a charm 
in the shed erected separately for her. In the 
evenings, her relatives present her with jaggery, 
cocoanut, pansupari and turmeric. She is not 
allowed to sleep at night, and her mother and other 
female relatives keep on talking to her to Imep her 
awake. She bathes on the eighth day, and after 
touching the Tangadi plant, is allowed to enter the 
inner parts of the house. If the girl is already 
married, consummation may take place any day, 
after this event, without any further ceremony. 
If she is not married, consummation takes place 
some day after the regular marriage ceremonies 
are over, when the husband has to give an additional 
diimer to the castemen, and regale them with 
drink. Girls married before puberty remain with 
their parents till the time of consummation ; boys 
are not generally married till they are able to work 
and earn for themselves. 

wn>ow Remarriage of widows is allowed, and it is stated 

that a woman may not marry more than seven 
times,* a restriction not certainly onerous to the 
weaker sex. She may not marry a brother, but 
may consort with any of the cousins of her deceased 
husband. She should eschew those belonging to 
her father’s ku'.a. The binding portion of this 
union, which is regarded as somewhat of an inferior 
kind of marriage, is the tying of the black beads 
round the neck of the woman by the suitor, or by 

* A proverb which exprosses this license given to a Vodda woman 
means that a woman who has consorted with seven men is a respectable 
Boyi (t.e., a Vodda) matron. 
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a widowed woman. The castemen donimd foim 
rupees for effecting unions of widows with iJieir 
partners. The husband pays to the parents of the 
woman a sum equal to only half the value or the 
proper tera. It is said that a widow may transmit 
the property inh.eTited from her former husband 
(if sonless) to her issue by a subsequent marriage, 
but it is doubtful whether such a custom, even 
if proved to exist, would be recognised by the 
Court. 

The marriage tie may be dissolved at the instance 
of either of the parties. A husband may divorce 
his wife for adultery, but has to pay to the caste 
a finft of six rupees which is spent for drink. But 
when a wife leaves her husband, she has to return 
the sjmibol of the marriage tie to him. If she 
subsequently marries another man, the latter has 
to refund to the first husband his maimge expenses, 
the tera amount, besides returning the jewels 
given to the woman. Li some places, however, 
'the tera is not refunded. The second husband 
has also to pay a fine of five rupees to the caste. 
Parents do not receive into their feimily a daughter 
who has deserted her husband, or who has been 
divorced by him. If they do so, they are required 
to pay a penalty of twelve rupees to the caste. 

Adultery is not abhorred, and may be condoned 
by payment of a small fine to the caste, and the 
infliction of corporal punishment on the guilty 
party. If a charge of adultery is made good against 
a man, he is made to crawl round the settlement 
on all fours, canying one or two persons on his 
back. A woman similarly convicted has to force 
herself into a basket, and tumble about with weijghts 
in ftTiAtbftr basket placed on her head. Sometimes 
she is laid on a bed of thorns, thinly spread on the 
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ground, with weights loaded on her. These modes 
of punishment, formerly in vogue, have probably 
almost gone out of practice now. If they are ever 
practis^ at all now, it may be among the primitive 
section of the wandering Voddas. 

Sexual license before marriage is not tolerated as 
a matter of course, but if the girl is discovered to 
have erred with one of her own caste, the hiult is 
condoned by marriage with him. If he is within 
prohibited degr^s, or is of a different but hi^er 
caste, the girl is fined five to ten rupees by the 
caste headman. After payment of the fine, she may 
be given over to any other in marriage. If the 
lover should decline to marry her, when marria^ 
is permissible, he is put out of caste, and she is 
free to marry any other person. 

basavis. If an adult female cannot get any one to marry 
her, she may be dedicated to a free life, in the name 
of Yallamma. She is bathed, and smeared with 
saffron, and is seated on a blanket in the temple of 
this goddess, in the presence of the headman and 
others of the caste. Married women give her 
turmeric, and the p^ari of the temple mal^s puja 
to the goddess, and ties a 0U (with an effigy or we 
goddess) round her neck with an invocation to the 
deity to protect the girl as her child. The caste- 
men who attend the ceremony are fed at the 
father’s expense. The girl has to spend the first 
night in the temple. Thenceforth she may live 
with any person of her own or of a superior caste, 
but may not entertain one of a lower caste, without 
forfeiting her own. Her children, if bom to a man 
of the same caste, rank as legitimate members 
while those bom to men of hi^r castes are 
regarded as forming a separate scUu or line. Such a 
daughter is regarded as equal to the son of her 
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father, and her children are entitled to inherit 
property along with their grandfather’s male issue. 


During the pregnancy of the wife, a Vodda does 
not breach a tank or carry a Corpse. The birth 
ceremonies observed by them are extremely simple. 
It is not on uncommon thing for a Vodda woman 
of the Mannu section to give birth to a child even 
when she is doing her daily work as a cooly. As 
signs of delivery appear, she retires under the shade 
of a tree, some women of the caste attending on he . 
A little while after the delivery is over, ime is led 
back to her hut with her waist bandaged and a cloth 
tied round her head. The ease with which Vodda 
women bring forth their children is proverbial, and 
is probably accounted for by the exercise they 
take in the open air, while doing their cooly work, 
though the unsophisticated Voddas themselves 
attribute this to some sort of curse which they received 
from one of their ffwrvs.* This description applies 
fully to the case of wandering Voddas. But those 
that have settled down in towns observe the cere- 
monies of the people amidst whom they live. The 
mother and the cmld are bathed on the fifth, the 
seventh or the ninth day, when a dinner is given to 
the castemen, and the child is put into a cradle, and 
given a name in the usual fashion. 

The following may be cited as typical names : — 


Maks, 

Yella Boyi. 
Ouruva Boyi. 
Hanuma Boyi. 
Dana Boyi. 
Gan^ea Boyi. 


Females. 

Yellamma. 

Guruvi. 

Hanumi. 

Timnii. 

Gangamina. 


* It is said that when a prcjjnant woman dors work ((tarrying earth), 
she gets an extra share, the additional share being intended for her vhild 
in the womb. 


Post-Natal 
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InSBITAVOB 


Adoption. 


Casts 

Assembly. 


In tlw matter of inlieiitance, they follow the 
Hindu Law as administered in the State. The 
property of the father is, on his death, distributed 
among all the sons, Ihe eldest getting an extra share. 
The unmarried sons at the time of partition are 
allowed their marriage-expenses from the common 
property, in addition to their shares ; the daughters 
and the sisters are given some portion, either a field, 
or some cattle, or a jewel. One peculiarity in their 
partition, is said to be that a pregnant woman gets 
also a share for her unborn child. lUatam, the 
afi&liation of a son-in-law, is practised in this caste. 

A childless man may adopt a son from among his 
agnates ; but on account of the general poverty 
of the caste, adoptiov^s rarely take place. The 
ceremony observed is the one usual in similar caste. 

They have caste pancMyats, which consist of the 
yajimdn. (headman) and a few old men known as 
Buddhivantalu (or wise men) with a beadle, called 
Kondigadu. They take cognizance of disputes 
between the members of a &mily, or different families, 
and of offences relating to the violation of caste 
rules in matters of eating, drinking, adultery, and 
the like. In an enquiry at such an assembly, the 
complainant and the accused swear by placing a tiwg 
in the hands of the foreman of the council, to pro- 
mise to abide by the decision arrived at by the 
assembly. They have ako to deposit a certain sum, 
as the probable cost of feeding the caste, and sup- 
plying them with liquor, as a preliminary condition 
of enquiry. A witness called before the assembly 
has to go round them, holding in his hands a little 
twig presented to him by the party who has called 
him to testify. He then says, “ upon my parents’ 
I shall not teU a lie as to what I know.” Ihiereupon 
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he bleaks ihe twig into two, and begins bis 
statement. This is equivalent to bis sweanng that 
be separates the truth from &lsebood in bis testi- 
mony, as pieces into which the twig is biolmn* are 
separated from each other. If the witnesses decline 
to swear in this manner, the party who called 
them loses his case. The contesting parties are 
then advised to come to terms. If, however, they 
are obdurate, the losing person is made to bear the 
weight of a grind-stone on his head as a penalty. 

llie pancMyat may award either a fine, or corporal 
puniidiment. If a half of it goes to the yeoman 

(headman), and the other half to the rest of the 
people of the caste assembled. The maximum fine 
for abusive lan^ua^ is one rupee for a male person, 
and hi^er if it is a female that is abused. A 
daughter-in-law abusing her mother-in-law is more 
severely dealt with, as she will have to carry on her 
head a grind-stone three times round the settlement 
of huts. For the offence of adultery, a fine of ten 
rupees is ordinarily levied. 

They talm into their caste a Kuruba, or a Golla, 
or a man of any other caste higher than their own. 
Female members, it is said, may be taken from among 
the inferior castes, but such recruits are regarded as 
half-caste. The aspirant has to spend a considerable 
amount in supplying food and drink to the caste, 
before his admission, and the headman touches his 
tongue with a heat^ needle, besides procuring for 
him liiiha and prasada (holy water and victuals) 
from the temple of their tribal goddess, Yellamma. 

They are Hindus by religion, and worshippers of 
Saktis and Vishnu in his several representations. 

* When it in meant that a man’s word is the exact truth, it is said 
that he qteaks as if a twig had been broken and handed over by him* 
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Yeakataiamana of Tirapati is the principal object of 
their veneration. The principal goddess is TeUamma, 
who is worshipped under one or the other of 
the following names, Sunkahunma, Ghaudamma, 
Maramma, Sidubamma, Eariyamma, Gangamma, 
or Yallamma. 

(loddesses are worshipped on Tuesdays and 
Btidays, with the help of a priest belonging to one of 
the lower castes. On other days, any devotee may 
break cocoanuts, and bum camphor in front of the 
temple dedicated to any of these goddesses, without 
the help of the priest or pyari. Annual festivals 
are held in their honour, and on such occasions, large 
collections of people take part in the festivities. 

Kariyamma at Sira, in the Tumkur District, is an 
important goddess worshipped by this caste, in 
whose honour a jdtra, i.e., an annual festival, is held 
on the New Year’s Day. Bufhloes are sacrificed to 
her during the festival. Sidde Devaru is the male 
god instaUed near the temple of Kariyamma. A 
man of the Vodda caste is its priest. Animal scarifices 
8 re not made to this god, but only vegetable food is 
ofEered. Voddas have a belief that childiw, after death, 
live in the shape of spirits, known as /mm, or Iragdru, 
which visit people in their dreams, and cry for help. 
To propitiate such spirits, Irakallus, that is, stones 
having male figures cut in them, are planted outside 
the village, and occasional worship is made to them. 
When a settlement of Voddas is sufiering from 
the ravages of an epidemic such as small-pox, 
Sidubamma, i.e., the goddess of small-pox, is installed 
on a bed made of green margosa leaves, and 
worshipped m the usual style, cur^ and cooked rice 
mixed together formii^ an important item of the 
offerings. After due propitiation, the goddess is 
trani^orted beyond the borders of the village, or 
settlement, and left at the confines, of another 
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village, the people o! which with due ceireniony 
pass her on foither. This traniroortation from 
place to place goes on, till the godmss misses her 
way in the jungles, or becomes inocuous after the 
monsoons have well set in. 

• The Voddas have no spiritual head, or guru. 
They 'say that lo:^ ago they had a gwu, or ram, 
who- was of ascetic habits, and eschewed meat and 
si^ar. They were also veratarians in those ^ys. 
Once, when they visited their rnzu in one of his 
periodical tours to give them ^/rOta and prasSiAa, 
and receive their contributions, he supplied them 
with rice and other provisions, and sent them to a 

g ond, to cook and eat their food. The sight of 
sh in the clear water of the stream was too temptii^ 
to be resisted, and they caught and cooked them for 
themselves. Their cursed them to remain 

flesh-eaters for all times and forsook them, and they 
have never again ventured to raise another to that 
position. 

The dead are buried, but in the case of those who 
meet with an unnatural death, such as from bites 
of wild animals, or of pregnant women, or of lepers, 
the dead body is generally burnt, and in some parts 
of the State, it is placed by the side of a boulder, or 
a stump of a decayed tree, and covered over with 
stones heaped up. This practice, which goes by the 
name of KoXiu Seoe (stone service), is prol^bly the 
relic of a very archaic age. Women dying unmar- 
ried or childless, are burim with funeral ceremonies 
among Kallu Voddas. The body is mufiled up 
in a blanket, and carried by hand to the grave- 
yard, where it is buried, with its head turned to the 
south. The funeral ceremonies observed by the 
people of this caste are the same as those observed 
by Eurubas and other similar classes. The section 
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of Voddas who are Tiriinamadharis * invite ^tSnis 
to officiate at the funerals. 

The period of mourning is twelve days for the 
death of adult agnates, and five days for that of 
young children and daughter’s sons. In Tumkur 
and parts of Pavagada, however, KaUu Voddas 
observe a period of twelve da3rs also for the death of 
daughter’s sons. They show their grief by abstaining 
from flesh and spirituous liquors, uid by not taking 
part in auspicious festivities during the period of 
mourning {sutaka or pollution). Ordinarily a body 
is buried with no accompaniments, but that of a 
person dying on Friday is buried with a live chicken. 

OoonrATioN. Earthwork and stone-work are their characteristic 
occupations, and tank-digging, well-sinking, road- 
making and quanying stone are mostly done by men 
of this caste. Tl^y also carry on trade in salt, 
in out-of-the-way places. The Salt Voddas at 
Ban^lore, Kolar and other municipal towns, are 
employed as street sweepers, and they are regarded 
as outcastes by the main body. There are a few 
among them who are cultivators, possessing lands 
of their own. Some stone Vod(^s alw go about 
villages and towns in search of jobs Ulm roughing 
the sur&ces of grinding-stone mUls.f 
Voddas have earned a bad reputation as thieves.^ 

* Worshippers of Vishnu, wearing the Vaishnava mark on the fore- 
head, the inner lino being of reddish or yellow saffron, and the rest white. 

t Most houses possess stone mills for grinding rice and ragi. A oir- 
oular stone is imbedded in the ground, or placed loose, and on a wooden 
pivot driven through its centre another round stone, with a stake fixed as 
a handle near its rim, is made to revolve, driven by women squatting on 
the fioor. There is a cup-like receptacle on the upper stone where it takes 
the pivot, and grain is put in through it. The mechanism is orude, but 
it is very effective. The grinding surfaces of the two stones get worn out 
by use, and then the surface has to be made rough again by the ohiwl of 
these Voddas. They get about an anna for the work, which is done in an 
hour’s time. * 

1 Notes on the Criminal Tribes of the Madras Presidency by 
Mr.P.MuUaly. 
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Though they cannot be properly classed among 
the professional criminal tribes, many of those 
detected in the commission of highway robberies, 
are found to be Voddas, especially of the itinerant 
and immigrant classes. The indi^nous Voddas, 
whether of the KaXLu or of the Mannu section, have 
mostly settled down to peaceful habits. Another 
prominent characteristic in thd wandering Voddas 
IS their persistent and insatiable demand for 
money from their employers. They always have an 
advance from their employer, equal at least to 
twice as much as their work is worth, and it is 
not uncommon, when the advance accumulates to 
a tolerably large amount, for them to desert their 
employer and decamp without any previous notice. 
The Voddas work in gangs under contractors, who 
are often put to much loss on this account. 

The Voddas believe themselves to be raised above 
others of the same craft, if they do not engage them* 
selves in plastering walls with cowdung, or red earth, 
or in sweeping the streets. 

Idigas are the lowest caste in whose houses Voddas 
eat. Maxiigas, Mslas (Holeyas) and Korachas eat 
in the houses of Voddas.* 

Village washermen wash their clothes, and the 
barber pares their nails, but it is said that these two 
classes do not render their services to the Voddas 
during marriages. A Vodda may draw water from 
the common villa^ well, and his approach is not 
regarded as polluting anybody. 

Their daily food consists of ragi bread and balls, 
with vegetables and dhal. They eat almost any animal 
food, except beef. Sheep, goats, pigs, squirrels, wild 

* Vodda women are said not to eat in the houses of Vokkaligas, as 
the latter touch night-soil when manuring the fields. 
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cats, lizaids and mice are equally welcome to them. 
Both sexes iadulge in immoderate drinking, and even 
ohildioa are not free from Ijiis vice. They do not fi£^, 
and do not catch big game, but are adepts in snaring 
field-rats, squirrels, and porcupines. Men, women, and 
children, armed with sticks join with considerable 
zeal in hunting mice and porcupine with the aid of 
dogs. This indeed is one of their keenest sports. 

The Voddas never eat a tortoise. They call it their 
grandmother and say that it did them some service 
formerly, and in recognition of this, they do not kill 
it. If a Vodda sees anybody carryiog a live tortoise 
intending to eat it, he buys it from him and takes 
it to a well, or tank and leaves it ther^ in the water. 

AnuiuMOB, Their women do not wear bodice, cloths, or tie 
their hair into a knot, or dress it with oil. A woma^ 
that shows even a slight inclination to neatness and 
trespasses the limits of cust<^ in the matter of 
dressing herself and her hair, is looked down upon 
as transgressing rules of conventional propriety. 
They wear glass ban^es on their left hands, and 
brass ones on the ri^t. Toe-rings are used by 
married women only. A big nose-screw is the 
characteristic ornament of a Vodda woman, who 
also puts on a large number of strings of white and 
black beads round her neck. They are, however, 
slowly changing in these respects, imitating the 
more refined nei^bours, Uppu Voddas being the most 
conservative among them. A Vodda man is not 
supposed to shaved head, or beard, but this pro- 
hibition has become obsolete, except among the 
Uppu Voddas, who still refrain from shaving their 
heads, though their beards may be removed. 

OonoLOBtoN. The Voddas are a Telugu caste of earth-diggers who 
originally came from Orissa. They are ‘^e natives 
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of the country quarrying stone, sinking wells, con- 
structing tank-bunds and executing other kinds of 
earth-work more rapidly than any other class of 
people, so that they have got fdmost a monopoly 
of trade.” They are very ignorant, and cannot 
calculate how much work they have done, but 
trust altogether to their employers’ honesty. They 
are an open-hearted good-natured lot with loose 
morals. Polygamy and divorce are freely al'owed. 
Women who have had seven husbands are said to 
be much respected, and their blessings on a bridal 
pair are greatly praised. There is a proverb that 
a woman may mount the funeral pyre seven times. 
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